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HELEN KELLER.* 
BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 





MUTE, sightless visitant, 
From what uncharted world 
Hast voyaged into Life’s rude sea, 
With guidance scant; 
Asif some bark mysteriously 
Should hither glide, with spars aslant 
And sails all furled? 


In what perpetual dawn, 
Child of the spotless brow, 

Hast kept thy spirit far withdrawn— 
Thy birthright undefiled? 

What views to thy sealed eyes appear? 
What voices mayst thou hear 
Speak as we know not how? 

Of grief and sin hast thou, 
O radiant child, 
Even thou, ashare? Can mortal taint 
Have power on thee unfearing 
The woes our sight, our hearing, 
Learn from Earth’s crime and plaint? 


Not as we see 
Earth, sky, insensate forms, ourselves, 
Thouseest,—but vision-free 
Thy fancy soars and delves, 
Albeit no sounds to us relate 
The wondrous things 
Thy brave imaginings 
Within their starry night create. 


Pity thy unconfined 

Clear spirit, whose enfranchised eyes 
Use not their grosser sense? 

Ah, no! thy bright intelligence 
Hath its own Paradise, 

A realm wherein to hear and see 
Things hidden from our bind. 
Not thou, not thou—’tis we 
Are deaf, ..re dumb, are blind! 

New Yorx«K City. 





* Her wonderful faculties are matters beyondus. . . - 


development reads like afsirytale. . . . 


Keller” in Wide Awake, July, 1888. 


FROM BETHLEHEM TO NAZARETH. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 
THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST. 


FRoM out the golden doors of dawn 
Tue wise men came, of wondrous thought, 
Who knew the stars. From far upon 
The shoreless East they kneeling brought 
Their costly gifts of inwrought gems and gold 
While, cloudlike, incense from their presence rolled. 








Their sweets of flower-fields, their sweet 
Distillments of most sacred leaves 

They laid, low bending at His feet, 
As reapers bend above their sheaves— 

As strong armed reapers bending clamorous 

To give their gathered full sheaves kneeling thus. 


And kneeling so, they spake of when 
God walked his Garden’s fragrant sod 
Nor yet had hid his face from men, 
Nor yet had man forgotten God. 
They spake. But Mary kept her thought apart 
And silent “‘ pondered all things in her heart.” 


They spake, in whispers long, they laid 
Their shaggy heads together, drew 
Some stained scrolls breathless forth, then made 
Such speech as only wise men knew— 
Their high red camels on the huge hill set 
Outstanding, like some night-hewn silhouette. 


MORN AT NAZARETH. 


ITHINK I see Him now at morn 
Before the burst of sudden day, 
Above the silver fields of corn 
Where He has gone apart, to pray; 
bink I see Him looking thoughtful down 





A new light 
beamed from her expressive face. The whole story of her quick mental 
Her intelligence is so keen 
hatit seems as thoshe must have called into use a sense that is undevel- 
oped in those of us who have our eyes and ears.— The Story of Helen 








Beyond the silver’d mists that rise 
From all night toiling in the corn. 
The mists have duties up the skies, 
The skies have duties down the morn, 
While all the world is full of earnest care 
To make the fair world still more wondrous fair— 


More lordly fair; the stately morn 
Moves down her walks of golden wheat, 
Her guards of honor gild the corn 
In golden pathway for God’s feet; 
Her purpled hills she crowns in crowns of gold 
And majesty before the Lord is rolled! 


THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. 





THOSE shining leaves that lisped and shook 
All darkness from them, sensate leaves 
In Nature’s never-ending book, 
Leaves full of truth as garnered sheaves 
That hold till seed-time faithful seed 
To grow, as grows some small good deed. 


How strangely and how vastly still 
When harvest moons hung low and large 
And drew across the dreamful hill 
Like some hugestar-bound, freighted barge; 
Some strange, new neighbor world it may have seemed 
The while He gazed and dreamed, yet scarcely dreamed. 


What sound was that? A pheasant’s whir? 
What stroke was that? Lean low your ear— 
Is that the stroke of Carpenter, 
That far, faint echo that we hear? 
It is the sound the sometime Bedouins tell 
Of hammer-stroke as from His hand it fell! 


It is the stroke of Carpenter 
Through eighteen hundred years or more 
Still sounding down the hallowed stir 
Of patient toil, as when He wore 
The leathern dress—the echo of a sound 
That thrills for aye this leaf-girt, sensate ground! 


Yea! lean an ear, an earnest ear 
To Nature’s breast some stilly eve 
And you shall hear, shall surely hear 
The Carpenter, and shall believe; 
Shall surely bear, aud hear for aye who will, 
The patient stroke~ of Corist resoundiny still! 


Look back, beyond the Syrian sand, 
Beyond the awtu! flames that burst 
O’er Sivai! That first commard 
Outside the gates, God’s very first, 
Was this: ‘* Till thou returnest to the ground 
Shalt thou eat bread in sweat earth’s endless round!”’ 


The thud of loom, the hum of wheel, 
That steady stroke ot Curpenter! 
And was thisall? Did God reveal 
No gleam of tixht to Him? to her? 
No gleam of light [ toiak, sweet toiling friend, 
Save that whico vurnetn dimly at the end, 


That beggar at the rich man’s gate! 
That rich man howling down ia Hell! 
And all life’s pity, all hfe’s hate! 
Yet toil lay on Him like a spell. 
Stop still and think of Cbrist; of Mary there, 
Her lifted face like one perpetual prayer. 


That toilsome stroke of Carpenter! 
That sad face lifting in its place 
As for some sign to cometo her! 
That beauteous, yearning, lifted face! 
That great sad, piteous, praying face of hers! 
The lovely face of Christ the Carpenter! 


I can but hope at such sore time, 
When all her soul went out so fond 
She touched the very stars sublime 
And took some sense of worlds beyond; 
And took some strength to ever toil and wait 
The glories bursting through God’s opened gate. 


And He sosilent, patient, sad, 
As seeing all man’s sorrows through! 
How could the Christ be wholly glad 
To know life’s pathos as he knew? 
To know the wo, know all the beauteous years 
Man wastes beneath his ceaseless rain of tears? 


Hear Mary weaving! Still ye hear 
The thud ofloom at weaving time 
In Nazareth. I weave this dear 
Tradition with my lowly rhyme 
Believing everywhere that she may hear 





Yet we complain if we must bear. 
Are we more dear? Are we more true? 
Give us, O God, and do not spare! 
Give us to bear as Christ and Mary bore 
By star-lit, leaf-girt Nazareth of yore.* 





*I read that Nazareth means woods, I found it still a pleasantly 
wooded place: birds and flowers abundant and green fields of corn in 
the fertile valley below. Learned men may tell the world thatthis 
sound or echo, to be heard at Nazareth in the spring by laying the ear 
close to the ground, is merely the thrumming of the pheasant on the hiils, 
as heard in the Mississippi valley,or the grouse as heard in the fir trees 
of Oregon. But! prefer the simple faith of the people there and set the 
tradition down as it fell from their lips, 


OAKLAND, CAL. 





THE DIVINE CHILDHOOD. 


BY HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL.D., 
BIsHOP OF NEW YORK. 





It is not surprising that an imaginative devotion 
should have undertaken to supply what it thought to be 
the defects of the history of the childhood of Jesus by in- 
venting myths and legends. These seem to have made 
their appearance almost as early in the Apostolic Church 
as did the four Gospels themselves. Indeed, they bear 
the name of the Apocryphal Gospels, and are both curi- 
ous and suggestive reading. They proceeded upon the 
presumption that nothing having been preserved con- 
cerning the childish days of Jesus, it was necessary to 
supply the hiatus in the history by inferring certain in- 
cidents which might have happened, which were 
likely to have happened, and which (it is thus that the 
mythical or legendary element in history grows and de- 
velops) it was ultimately asserted did happen. And so 
we have the story that, when Jesus was a child, certain 
other children refused to play with Him, whereupon he 
changed them all into kids. Thus, again, we have the 
tradition that, having had a dispute with his teacher 
over the alphabet, the teacher struck Him, whereupon 
Jesus caused the offending arm to wither and the man 
himself to fall down dead. Another legend tells us how 
Joseph enjoms Mary to keep the boy Jesus in-doors, 
since every boy perishes against whom He 1s excited. 
He is walking through the fields aud He commands a 
palm-tree to stoop down that He m y pluck off tne fruit, 
and it obeys. When He is carried down, during the 
fligbt into Egypt. all tne idols talldown wherever He 
passes, aad the lions ana leopards gather round Him wa 
harml:ss company. It docs not seem tu have occurred 
to anybody that most of these Jegends disprovcd them- 
s'lves by being so utterly out of character when com- 
pared with Christ’s subsequent mu istry. They are gen- 
erally harsh, vindictive, destructive or vaingloricus acts, 
and Christ wus none of trese things. As little aves it 
seem to have occurred to those who) vrizinuted these 
myths thatthey implied a miraculous activity on Christ’s 
part asa child, which the Gospels themselves distinctly 
di-claim. When Christ is thirty years olu He worksa 
miracle at Cana, and this is distinctly designated as the 
** beginning of miraclrs.” 

In a word, the youth of Jesus was nct a youth of ac- 
tivity but of education. These legenas, and vtuers like 
them, imply Him to have had no education, nor to have 
needed it. Tney imply tnat He was never a coila, but 
that most odious thing **a little mun.” They imply that 
His human powers did not grow and expand ana unfo d, 
but sprang into being, ripe and full-blown. Nvotaing 
like this was the case. Christ was born of a human 
mother, and His childhood was largely like the childhood 
of the child of any other human mother. 

That legend of His learning His Jetters has doubtless this 
element of truth init, if no other, that that elementary 
knowledge came to Him by the same slow methods of 
acquisition by which it came to youand me. And so, if 
any child finds the drudgery of study irksome and dis- 
tasteful, it ought surely to gild that plodding toil with a 
new dignity that the child Jesus knew of its weariness, 
long centuries ago. Learning did not come to Him any 
more than to usin some sudden inspiration-flash, but 
by diligent and continuous application. He “ grew,” as 
St. Luke has it. He was no Athene, springing full- 
armed from the brain of Jove, xt rather an infant 
whose early traits were gotten from the mother who 
bore Him even as His earlier education was derived from 
His human fellowships and surroundings. 

And this brings us to the question which I have set 
myself to dnswer. In what did the childhood of Christ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








influences: His earthly parentage, His earthly surround- 
ings, and His heavenly inspirations. 

1. When Joseph and Mary have done for their child 
in the temple according to the custom of the law, they 
return to their own city, Nazareth. At Nazareth was 
the home, and here Joseph and Mary reared this mys- 
terious Child, we may be very sure with equal tender- 
ness and watchfulness. The legendary Gospels to which 
I have referred, describe the infant Jesus as modeling 
diminutive figures in clay and endowing them with life. 
As a matter of fact, the play-room of the Child was far 
more probably His father’s carpenter-shop, aud His books 
His father’s and mother's speech. No change more diffi- 
cult of realization has been made by the invention of 
printing than that which is involved in the creation in 
modern times of a literature for children. The books, 
the pictures, the illustrated papers and magazines which 
are the familiar companions of children nowadays, 
were then equally and utterly unknown. But, out of 
this condition of things came an intimacy of compan- 
ionship between mother and child which, in our day, it 
is to be feared is becoming as rare as were books in 
the olden time; and out of that intimacy came to 
this divine childhood in Nazareth some of the most 
blessed and gracious lessons which in all its human ex- 
periences it was to learn. In the character of Mary two 
traits came out with singular and incomparable beauty. 
They are expressed in the words which meet us at the 
very threshold of the Gospel history and which spring 
from her own lips: ‘*‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it unto me according to thy will.” Here is first the 
sense of a Divine calling, and then a will subordinated 
to the Divine plan. Here is a woman who calls herself 
God’s ‘*‘ handmaid.” This describes the active side of 
her life. She is to do what God wills. She is to be 
His servant. She is to watch for the beckoning of His 
hand. And then, she is to acquiesce in what He ordains, 
This describes the passive side of her life. When the 
time comes that there is tobe no more doing, but simply 
suffering, then she is bravely and uncomplainingly to 
suffer. When her Divine Son hangs dying on the cross, 
she is to stand still and see Him suffer, and believe, 
somehow, that it is right and wise that He should suffer. 
‘* Be it unto me according to thy will.” What are those 
words from the lips of the human mother but the proph- 
ecy and prelude of those other words: ‘* Nevertheless 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt,” which broke, later, from 
the lips of the Divine Son ? 

Now, then, it does not enhance the glory of Christ to 
leave these things out. He had, folded up in His human 
nature, great and incomparable powers, even asmany a 
great man, not like Jesus divine, but human, hascarried, 
all through his boyhood, the germs of those gifts which 
later lifted him into splendid and historic eminence. But 
assuch a man could never outgrow what he owed to 
some humble motherhood, so the time never came in 
Christ's earthly ministry when the humanity in Him did 
not bear the marks of His childhood’s training at Naza- 
reth. 

2. At Nazareth. And that brings us to the second in- 
fluence in His edueation—His surroundings. The Child 
Jesus livedin one of the most suggestive and beautiful 
neighborhoods in the world. The Nazarenes were a de- 
spised people, but the surroundings of their city are such 
as one who has seen them cannot soon forget. The 
town itself stands on the brow of a hill. As you gain 
its summit there suddenly unrolls before you a panorama 
equally beautiful and historically memorable. On the 
west stretches the long line of Mount Carmel, crowned 
with a forest over whose depressions here and there. 
there gleam the silver waters of the Mediterranean. All 
the history of Elijah, up to the time when he disappeared 
in his chariot of fire, is given back to your memory as 
you gaze. Northward lies the valley of Kishon and the 
glittering thread that still parts it in twain. Beyond are 
the mountains of Safed, rising one behind another, like 
some celestial stairway, until they end at the feet of 
Hermon, which looks down in lofty majesty on the 
whole, from under his crown of snow. To the eastward 
is the plain of Esdraelon, its long level floors of green, 
broken with lovely valleys which dissolve among the 
hills. Out of this plain rises Tabor rounded like a hemi- 
sphere, and little Hermon, and Gilboa ‘‘ where the shield 
of Saul was vilely cast away.” South, toward Jerusalem 
are Ebal and Gerizim, from which the curses and bless- 
ings answered to each other; while, nearer by, is the 
vast stretch of intervale land, at once the granary and 
the battle-ground of Palestine. Such was the horizon 
of Nazareth, crowded then with life and industry, and 
beautiful in outline and color, 

To know all its loveliness and magnificence one should 
see it in the early morning, when the sky reddens be- 
yond the hills of Perea, and the sun crimsons the snows 
of Hermon, and then lights up peak after peak below 
him as with a torch; or, if not in the morning, then at 
evenirg when the sun drops behind Carmel and dis- 
solves in the sea, turning Kishon and its affluents into 
turning strands, turning the vapors of the Mediterra- 
nean into new ‘‘chariots of fire and horses of tire” for 
other ascending Elijahs, and thence diffusing over the 
broad panorama of the Galilean Hills and valleys a pur- 
pling softness like-the tender and brooding mercy of the 
Lord.* E 





* See Edmund Sears remarkable work “‘The Heart of Christ,” p. 244, etc. 





Such were the natural surroundings that cradled the 
child Jesus. If you would know how largely they are 
reflected in His teaching, read the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Parables; nay every sentence that Hespoke. To Him 
the symbolism of Nature was the most suggestive of all 
books. He does not refer even to the Old Testament so 
often as to this still older and larger volume. ‘Behold 
the lilies of the field.” ‘‘Behold the fig-tree and all the 
trees.” ‘‘At even when the sky is red ye say.” ‘I am 
the Vine ye are the branches.” ‘Not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground without your Father’s knowledge.” ‘Go 
tell that fox.” ‘‘I am the good shepherd and know my 
sheep,” and so on, all the way through. To take the 
element of Nature out of the New Testament would 
leave it so abridged and mutilated as almost to be unin- 
telligible. 

And next to Nature was human life—Nazareth with 
its streets and shops, the caravans that slowly moved 
from Jerusalem to Damascus, the husbandman in the 
fields, the fishermen on the lake, the traffickers in the 
market-places, the mourners in some sorrow-darkened 
home. These, too, were a part of the lad’s surround- 
ings, and from each one of them He was getting some- 
thing of that wisdom which girded Him for His work. 
In, through the gateways of the senses, day by day, His 
youthful soul was drawing truth that germinated there 
and bore immortal fruit. 

3. And then, finally, there was the education, the nur- 
ture of inspiration. ‘* And the child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit, and the grace of God was upon him.” 
He wasthe son of His Father in Heaven, and out of that 
upper realm there came down to Him those heavenly 
lessons which spoke the mightiest truths of all. Some- 
times, into our own lives, long after the years of child- 
hood and infancy have gone from us, there breaks a note 
of that highest truth, which thrills and startles us by its 
tones. Some child in our house, with its eyes of awe 
and wonder, seems to have penetrated for the moment 
the curtain that hides the invisible, and, in the question 
that it asks, in the few words thatit drops, reveals to us 
aspiritual vision, a heavenly insight which, at first, seems 
wholly inexplicable. Doyou suppose that that insight 
was wanting in the Child who grew up in that home of 
Joseph and Mary in Nazareth ? How poor and mean and 
commonplace it must all have seemed to the casual 
passer-by; and yet, as the boy stood at His mother’s knee, 
or wrought with His father, after the custom of His na- 
tion, at the carpenter’s bench, how that far-aff gaze 
which we sometimes see in children, must have come 
into those childish eyes, while He saw for the moment 
the things which ‘ eye hath not seen,” and caught for 
the moment the melody of those upper airs which “ ear 
hath never heard.” 

And thus was Jesus educated for the ministry that lay 
before Him. Home and parenthood, Nature and human 
fellowship, the voice of the Spirit and the inmust whis- 
per of the Unseen; these were the influences that nurtured 
and girded and developed Him. 

They are much the same influences that are girding 
and educating us. 

The home, the world, Nature and the personal con- 
science quickened and illumined by the Spirit of God, 
these are the powers out of which God has ordained that 
you and I should grow strong and ripe for his service 
and sonship. 

Let us not forget that against their influence many of 
the features of our modern civilization seem to be most 
actively conspiring. There is a growing danger in such 
a community as ours that home shall become an extinct 
tradition. If we will leave our children to the care of 
servants all the morning and all the afternoon; if we 
will go to the play three nights in the week and to the 
club the other three or four; if we will be so busy all the 
week and so tired all day Sunday that we can never 
teach or talk to our own little ones, then we must not 
wonder if home speedily becomes to them as hateful and 
as unreal a thing as it has evidently already become to 
us. And still less must we wonder if they who grow up 
in such homes grow up without one docile disposition or 
one gracious and godly instinct. There is a definite proc- 
ess of sowing and reaping here,and we shall not reap 
character if we have only sown neglect. 

And so, too, of the influence of Nature. We who live 
in cities are losers in this direction to a degree that we 
cannot estimate. Unless we happen to live in the fifth 
story of an apartment house, a sunset is as unknown an 
experience to most of us as a sight of Donati’s comet. 
And what have we gotten in the place of Nature—we 
who live in cities? Well, we have gotten the shops and 
the newspapers and the streets and the elevated rail- 
ways. In other words, we have gotten hurry and bus- 
tle and distraction and feverish impatience and a frag- 
mentary and frivolous literature and mental flabbiness 
and moral atrophy and spiritual near-sightedness. 

Oh, for at least an hour of the days when Isaac walked 
in the fields at even-tide, and communed with his own 
soul and with his Maker! 

For next, and yet far above this fellowship with 
Nature stands fellowship and intercourse with God. I 
do not know what language they will speak in Heaven; 
but God knows, and He alone can teach it to you and 
me. Is it not worth while to begin to learn it? And 
that we may learn it, is it not well to hearken to Him 





who “‘ spake as never man spake,” because He spoke the 








[December 20, ggg 
speech of God? We want the nurture of a godly ie F 
we want the education that comes from contact 
acquaintance with God in His creations; but, ost 


we want the wisdom of the Spirit and the« 
God.” 
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POLEMICAL AND PROPAGANDIST NOVELS, 
BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH. 





THE great masters of fiction are true to their Calling 
They, like the great dramatists, simply hold the ity, 
up to Nature. They never pervert their art to anyi 
tistic object. There is nothing in them polemica @ 
propagandist. This is notably true of him who ig 
the greatest of them all. Walter Scott, in rea] life, way 
an ardent and active partisan and this at a time 
party feeling ran very high. He said that he should like 
to cleave the heads of Radicals with his Yeomanry saber. 
he contributed to a violent party journal; he Was sufi, 
ciently blinded by his Toryism to worship George IV 
and he falls into astonishing ecstasies at the COronatiqy 
of that august being. But whenhe dons the NOVelist hy 
doffs the partisan; and tho he introduces political chy, 
acters and events in abundance it would be hardly Doe. 
sible to tell from anything in ‘‘ Waverley,” “Old Mg. 
tality,” ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,” or ‘‘ The Legend 
of Montrose,” whether the author was a Whig ora Tory, 
The same may be said of Fielding. Miss Austen nog 
and then gives you her opinion on some literary orgocig) 
point; but she does this so rarely, so frankly, and go gp. 
tirely by the way, that it hardly interferes with her im. 
personality or derogates from her integrity as an artist, 
The remark may be extended to Thackeray, and, with g 
qualification which we shall presently mention, to Dick. 
ens. Of course all these great novelists have their infty. 
ence. Fielding ina very questionable way commends 
his very auestionable ideal of character by making g 
hero of Tom Jones and setting him off with Blifil. Miss 
Austen commends social virtue of the extremely moder. 
ate and quiet kind presented to us in the sermonsof 
Blair, who, she lets us see, was her model of a preacher, 
Thackeray holds up the reproving mirror to snobbish 
ness, hypocrisy and selfishness. Walter Scott exercised 
a very powerful inflaence indeed not only on moml 
taste but on the course of opinion. By his revival of in 
terest in the chivalry of the Middle Ages he paved the 
way for the revival of interest in the Church of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and thus became the unconscious precursor of 
the Neo-Catholic movement in England, the leaders of 
which looked back with gratitude to him accordingly, 
But nothing was further from Scott’s mind than th 
propagation of Tractarianism or of any ecclesiastical 
sentiment whatever. 

Voltaire, in his so-called ‘‘Tales,” is polemical and 
propagandist with a vengeance. But they are not really 
tales; they are satires in a narrative form, like Swifts 
‘* Gulliver” and “‘ Tale of a Tub.” The first important 
instance of a polemical or propagandist novel, perhaps, 
is the ‘* Nouvelle Heloise,” in which Rousseau’s moral 
philosophy is of set purpose, and most effectively incul- 
cated under the guise of fiction. Rousseau is the first 
grand master of this trick of literary ventriloquism, 
since become so common, by which a moral, social or 
religious innovator or partisan gives utterance to his 
own ideas through the imaginary characters who are at 
the same time invested with fictitious authority by his 
art. He was the first who learned to suborn moral beat- 
ty to become his minister in the dissemination of que 
tionable opinions. Burke included the author of the 
‘ Nouvelle Heloise” among the philosophers when he 
protested against ‘‘ the endeavor to interest the heart 
in favor of immoral, irregular and illegal actions o0 
account of the particular touching circumstances that 
may happen to attend the commission or the punish- 
ment of them.” 

“‘T have observed,” he says, ‘‘ that the philosophers, in 
order to insinuate their polluted atheism into young 
minds, systematically flatter all their passions, natural 
and unnatural. They explode or render odious or col- 
temptible that class of virtues which restrain the appetite. 
These are at least nine out of ten of the virtues. In the 
place of all this they substitute a virtue which they call 
humanity or benevolence. By these means their morality 
has no idea in it of morality or restraint, or indeed of 4 
distinct settled principle of any kind. When their dis- 
ciples are thus left free and guided only by present feeling, 
they are no longer to be depended upon for good or evil. 
The men who to-day snatch the worst criminals from 
justice will murder the most innocent persons to-mor 
row.” 

No doubt the mere desire of creating a sensation by 
moral paradox in Rousseau mingles largely with that 
of propagating opinion or sentiment. Every one knows 
the anecdote of the French woman of fashion wh? 
opened the ‘‘ Nouvelle Heloise” just as her carriage h 
come to take her to a ball, and, entranced with the book, 
read on hour after hour with the carriage waiting at the 
door, till at last she gave up the ball and sent away her 
carriage. This woman, without moral foundation for 
her character and intoxicated with spurious sentiment, 
was a characteristic disciple of the philosopher who 
taught by the “ Nouvelle Heloise”; while her unfortt 


nate coachman and lacqueys, waiting all night at the ad 


door, perhaps in the cold, aptly symbolize the want o 


practical humanity and of the sense of social duty W8®" ‘ 


marked the whole school, and was soon to bring 
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ir Rousseauism to a fearful doom. Bulwer may 
in this 1espect with Rousseau. The author of 
velba »« Night and Morning,” and *‘ Eugene Aram” 

i by the moral and social revolutionists of his 
iy 8 the apostle of a more liberal philosophy of char- 

. On his merits as a philosopher, Burke had pro- 

judgment in advance. He was a faithful imi- 

stor of Rousseau in his combination of high-pitched 
ent with conduct by no means so high-pitched. 

We bad decisive and scandalous proof of the sort of 

peauty which this man of exquisite sentiment be- 
fore the world presented in his own home. 

Dickens in his exposure of Stiggins can hardly be said 
to be more polemical than Moliére in his exposure of 
tartuffe, tho this part of ‘‘Pickwick” was bitterly resented 
at the time by the class against whom it was supposed to 
be leveled; but he is decidedly polemical in his attacks 

the Poor Law and the Model Prison System. In 
cases, he fully exemplifies the dangerous license of 
controversial fiction, which can coin facts in support of 
its case without being restrained by the rules of veracity, 
and freely fabricates the evidence upon which it claims 
the reader's verdict in the cause. Whether the new Poor 
Law was the best that could be devised or not, it was un- 
jonably a great improvement on the previous state 
ofthings; it had the approval of men whose humanity 
was as unquestionable as their good sense; and Dickens’s 
description of its administration is a libel. Nor is the 
companion travesty of the Model Prison as a system of 
coddling, less at variance with facts. Some of Charles 
Reade’s novels are pamphlets under a thin disguise. In 
the one relating to the Model Prison System he gets upon 
the same ground as Dickens, and it is instructive to com- 
the two versions of thesame thing. Dickens paints 
the Model Prison as a place in which maudlin philan- 
threpy treats hypocritical rascality with fatuous indul- 
gence; Reade paints it as a torture-house presided over 
by a fiend. Each of them has given the reins to his 
imagination and has been carried by it far beyond the 
hounds of fact and sense, tho they have been run away 
with in opposite directions, There very likely were in- 
stances of fatuous indulgence; in one case there was 
cruelty, which, when detected, was promptly repressed; 
put who in pronouncing on the general merit of the sys- 
tem would allow himself to be swayed by the exaggera- 
tion either of Dickens or Reade? In fact, little effect 
was produced by either of them on the public mind. 
Reade’s frantic attacks under the cover of fiction on the 
lunatic Asylums were treated with as little regard. 
The lunacy law in England is fenced with every possible 
precaution, both in the way of medical concurrence be- 
fore committal and of inspection afterward; nor do we 
remember more than one case in which those precau- 
tions seemed to have failed, the one being that of Lady 
Lytton, who bad been shut up apparently without suffi- 
cient reason, tho the poor lady had done things publicly 
which would have insured her acquittal on the plea of 
lunacy had she been indicted for a crime. Nothing is 
more certain than that thousands of patients have come 
out of the asylums cured and grateful for their cure. 
The practice, it seems to us, is altogether to be con- 
demned as a misuse of art and a culpable evasion of the 
laws of truth. If aman wants to disseminate his opin- 
ions or to criticise institutions let him do it where he has 
to appeal to facts and not to figments, where he is bound 
to substantiate his statements, and where he can draw 
no larger inferences from them than reason warrants. 

Then we have Kingsley instilling Christian Socialism 
and Chartism in‘‘ Alton Locke ”and ** Yeast.” Strange 
and melancholy was the change when the writer of these 
propagandist novels, some years afterward, stepped forth 
asan ardent championof the slave power and a wor- 
sthiper of Governor Eyre. Of novels with a political 
purpose the number is legion. Disraeli’s ‘‘ Coningsby,” 
“ Sybil ” and ‘‘ Tancred ” perhaps hardly fall under the 
present category, because their political objects, Tory, 
High Church and Semitic, are as little disguised under 
the fiction as the object of any pamphlet. Warren’s 
“Ten Thousand a Year,” which had great vogue in 
its day, is a case more in point. The worst of political 
novel-writing is the personal libel into which it is apt to 
tun. Libelis never so unbridled and never so cowardly 
as when it attacks its victims under the cover and with 
the chartered liberty of fiction. 

Memorable above all political and social novels is 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which had no small share in 
bringing on a civil war. The ashes of that Civil War 
still glow too warmly for a cool and final estimate of the 
800d or evil done by the novel. Of the effects which 
may be sometimes produced by writings of this class and 
the importance of bringing them under the rules and 
Testraints of morality, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is, at all 
events, a tremendous proof. 

In the religious controversies which have been raging 
for the last half century, fiction has been largely used, 
e, as we should say, abused, for polemical and propagan- 

purposes. Nothing can be easier than to commend 
your own theological opinions by painting the man who 
ds them as an angel and the man who rejects them 

% a devil; nor, if the painter wields his brush with 
le skill, is anything more effective with lazy and 
“reasoning minds. In the last generation, when the 
ian movement was at its hight, a religious novel, 


was William Sewell, of Exeter Coliege, Oxford, a man 
of much Platonic fancy and very little common sense. 
It was intended to vindicate High Anglicanism, of 
which Sewell was adevoted champion, against Roman- 
ism on the one side, and against Evangelicism on the 
other, thus saving the youthful soul from the pitfalls 
which yawned for it on either hand. The process of vin- 
dication was simple. It consisted not in demonstrating 
the primitive antiquity of the Tudor settlement by refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical history, its reasonableness by argu- 
ment, or its spiritual excellence by an appeal to the re- 
ligious sense ; but in making the Anglican come to hap- 
piness and glory while the Evangelical and the Roman- 
ist came to grief. The Evangelical being a less danger- 
ous enemy than the Romanist, broken-hearted penitence 
in his case is a sufficient penalty for differing theologic- 
ally from the Rev. William Sewell. For the emissary 
of Rome is reserved a doom more dire; he falls into the 
cistern of a burning house, and, amidst general applause, 
perishes after deeply protracted agony, in the molten 
lead. It only remains for some controversial novelist 
to bring into his tale the Day of Judgmentand seat him- 
self on the judgment-seat. Greatly read as ‘“ Hawk- 
stone” was at the time, it would, perhaps, be difficult 
now to find a copy. 

It certainly is difficult to find a copy of ‘Loss and 
Gain,” a religious‘tale which, tho published anonymous- 
ly, was recognized as the work of the great religious 
leader who is now Cardinal Newman, but who at that 
time was a recent convert to the Church of Rome. 
‘Loss and Gain” was aplea for Secession, and it smart- 
ly rallied those who, having embraced Roman Catholic 
principles, still timvrously lingered in the Anglican 
fold. Its by no means agonized tone contrasts with 
that of the ‘‘ Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” in which the au- 
thor describes himself as parting in agony from his an- 
cient mother Church and her bishops; and we cannot 
help suspecting that the ‘‘ Apologia,” like most autobi- 
ographies, is to some extent a self-delusion. One 
scene in ‘‘ Loss and Gain” specially amused us at the 
time. The marriage of the clergy was a thing to which 
the Newmanites had taken a thoroughly Hildebrandic 
aversion. The convert is standing in a High Church 
bookseller’s shop when a young High Church clergy- 
man comes in with the lady to whom he is engaged to 
be married, and the pair begin, in loving concert, se- 
lecting High Church books in Ritualistic bindings for 
the library of their future home. The convert sickens 
at the sight ‘‘ as a seasick man sickens at the sight of a 
pork chop!” 

Is George Eliot polemical or propagandist? Polemical 
she certainly is not. Propagandist, perhaps in her own 
despite, she is. Her first works had been translations 
of Strauss and Feuerbach; and there can be no doubt 
that her novels breathe Agnosticism, with that mistrust 
of character based on religion, and of anything like 
spiritual aspirations, which Agnosticism entails, In 
readipg her we see humanity under a Feuerbachian sky, 
from which it is pleasant to return to the frank sun- 
shine of Walter Scott and Miss Austen. George Eliot 
can hardly take the highest rank as an artist; the plots 
of her later novels, especially, are naught. She inter- 
ests, in fact, more as a philosopher than as a novelist, 
and the permanency of her fame must depend partly 
on the continued ascendancy of her philosophy. If 
this gloom of cheerless doubt should prove a mere inter- 
lude and the sunshine of assured truth should return, 
tho her genius will always be acknowledged, she will 
hardly keep her present hold upon the heart. 

We come at last to *‘ Robert Elsmere,” by which so 
immense a sensation has been produced. The religious 
world must be in a highly inflammable state when such 
a spark can set it ina flame. We cannot attempt here 
to do justice, as we gladly would, to the very great lit- 
erary merits of the book; but that it should have an in- 
fluence as a theological treatise, or even be regarded in 
that light, is surely surprising. The writer probably 
never expected or intended anything of the kind; she 
meant probably nothing more than to impart interest to 
ber novel by the introduction of characters and situa- 
tions connected with the burning question of the day. 
Her genius, perhaps, is rather that of a vivid photographer 
than a creative artist. There is in the book absolutely 
not one particle of argument or of anything that ought 
to determine the reason to a conclusion of any sort. 
Elsmere, in framing whose mind and character the nov- 
elist of course has it all her own way, is made suddenly 
to succumb to the irresistible arguments of the Squire’s 
book; but the Squire’s book is a phantom, and resolves 
itself at most into the individual and unsupported opin- 
ion of the writer of the novel. The awful “ voice” 

which at the crisis of Elsmere’s mental history utters 
within him ‘‘ words of irrevocable meaning,” is, in like 
manner, the voice of the authoress. It is the authoress 
who speaks by the lips of the half-deified Professor Grey. 
In the Squire’s book, if we had it, we should apparently 
find nothing which has not been long before the world. 
It is true there is held as it were over our heads another 
book by the Squire, the product of fabulous research and 
prodigious labor, in which a new and overwhelmingly 
conclusive line of argument is supposed to be embodied. 
But this, like the other book, is a phantom, and should 
it ever appeur in a material form, we venture to predict 





‘ntitled “‘ Hawkstone” had a great run, The writer 


prove to be one of the examples, now growing pretty 
numerous, of evolution running mad. There can be no 
such thing as an evolutionary account of human testi- 
mony to fact, since the senses and the cerebral structure 
of man having always been the same, his perceptions 
cannot have varied. The testimony of Cesar to a thing 
which he saw or heard is exactly the same as that of 
Napier or Kinglake, and the testimony of a primitive 
Aryan was the same as that of Cesar. Apparent facts, 
such as the revolution of the sun, may be scientifically 
explained, but the apparent fact and human testimony 
in regard to it remain the same. Local or temporary 
delusions on certain subjects may prevail; particular 
men or races may be comparatively unveracious; but 
this is a widely different thing from an evolution of tes- 
timony, such as would render the testimony of the first 
Christian century in the mass obsolete and worthless. 
If Paul’s reasoning is sometimes rabbinical, that does 
not affect his testimony to a fact. Nothing is more cer- 
tainly known about Paul than that he was not an easy 
convert. If the mind of Robert Elsmere is proffered as 
a logical and critical standard, we most respectfully de- 
cline to accept it, since nothing, in our humble judg- 
ment, can be less logical or critical than his arbitrary 
elimination of the miraculous and theological parts of 
the Gospel from its historical part in order to construct 
a Christ, not divine yet something more than human, as 
the object of a new quasi-religion. Let us, at all events, 
look results in the face, and if they are negative man- 
fully embrace them, whatever the cost may be; not try 
to fill the void of belief with figments which can hardiy 
serve us for an hour. 

However, as we have already said, it seems unfair to 
assume that the object of the writer of ‘‘Robert Elsmere” 
is to influence opinion or anything more than to lend the 
attraction of living interest to a work of art. Yet we vap- 
not help entering a caveat, the in no reproachful spirit, 
against borrowing attractions for a work of art from 
such a source. Issues the most momentous are before 
the world. Man is brought face to face, as he never was 
before, with the awful problem of his being. It is a 
secondary consideration compared with spiritual truth, 
but one which is serious enough in its way, that the 
social fabric is not less in jeopardy than spiritual life, 
since nothing can be more certain than that society in 
Christian communities has hitherto been based upon 
religion. In truth, all these political convulsions are in 
a great degree but the outward manifestations of the 
deeper unrest produced in the soul of humanity by the 
disturbance of religious belief. These questions then 
ought to be approached only with a serious spirit, a 
sense of responsibility and a conscientious desire to 
arrive at truth. To attempt to sway the reason on them 
through the fancy must surely be wrong, especially in 
those who profess devotion to the strictest school of criti- 
cism, and propose to drive out of the educated world 
every one who does not accept the “dry light” of its 
lamp as the sole guide of his feet. To use discussion of 
our religious belief as an ingredient for novels, mix- 
ing it up with love scenes, social adventures and levities 
of the salon, is surely a practice to which it is not strait- 
laced to demur. In “Robert Elsmere” there is nothing 
that is not reverent; yet ‘‘Robert Elsmere” is a novel 
and the thread of Rose’s love story is entwined with that 
of the history of Robert’s soul. The antidote is not, as 
has been said, ‘‘Ben Hur” or a religious novel of any 
sort; it is an hour’s converse with any thoroughly 
learned and argumentative writer who treats the great 
problem in a serious spirit and is earnestly seeking 
truth. As to any effects of a theological kind which a 
novel may have produced, it ought to be regarded as a 
mere breath of steam to be wiped at once off the mirror 
of the mind. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 








I HAVE heard so many people say lately: ‘*‘ What's 
Christmas? It is all very well for children, but when 
one is older and cannot take an unqualified delight in 
mince-pies and plum-puddings, when there begin to be 
gaps in the family group, and the awful and obtrusive 
bill looms up at so short a distance, why, Christmas is a 
bore.” I pity these poor people with all my heart, and I 
think of an old woman I used to know, a very poor old 
woman, who had one small room in an almshouse. She 
had seen ‘better days”; but husband, children and 
grandchildren had been taken from her, and she was 
left almost destitute, yet, as the 25th of December came 
round, she became busy making many and mysterious 
preparations. The Lord knows how she pinched and 
screwed her small pittance, but pinch it she did, some- 
how, and out of her savings bought little presents for 
some of the other inmates of the asylum. Then she 
made a pudding for herself (about as big as a teacup), 
she indulged in a joint of pork (three whole rib chops!) 
and apple sauce, and when her solitary banquet was 
eaten, she sat down and, to use her own language, ‘‘ in- 
dulged in retrospective pleasures.” When I hear people 
say they hate Christmas, I wonder, if it is quite impossi- 
ble for them to enjoy the present, if they cannot live a 
little in the past? Have they no retrospective pleasures. 





that, supposing its purport to be correctly stated, it will 





Cannot they spend a happy time with their memories 
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I know that J, diving into the depths of recollection, can 
bring up at least a dozen “* Merry Christmases,” and can 
dwell on them and laugh over them most gleefully. 

Those that present themselves most prominently to my 
mind, perhaps, are the jolly old Christmases in York- 
shire. About the 22d or 23d of December we used to go 
en masse—Mother, children, nurses and governess—to 
my uncle’s house in a certain cathedral town in the 
North Riding. It was a stunning old hvouse—just the 
kind one reads about; it was called Saint Agnes Gate; 
the record of its construction was lost in the dim ages; 
it was very, very old. The town had been a flourishing 
one in the Saxon period, and had been the seat of ancient 
assemblies—‘‘ Wapentakes” and ‘‘ Witenagemotes,” 
and other weird-sounding councils. 

My uncle’s house was in the town, almost under the 
shadow of the great gray towers of the Cathedral. There 
was nothing extraordinary in its exterior, but once 
across the threshold it was charming. There was a big 
square hall, round which the staircase ran, forming a 
gallery; there were rugs and skins, carved chairs and 
tables, gloomy old pictures, arms English and foreign, 
evil-looking weapons from Australia and the South Sea 
Islands, and always a roaring wood fire in the open 
chimney. It was a fascinating place, and we children 
would have loved to play there, but the mighty potentate 
who ruled the house—how he objected to noise! He 
was very kind to us, and everybody, in a grandly con- 
descending way, but on no account must he be dis- 
turbed! There was an air of hushed sanctity all over 
the house. Every door swung noiselessly on double 
hinges and the servants were all velvet-footed. The 
drawing-rooms were cheerless, with many mirrors and 
much slippery chintz; in the dining-room sat always my 
aunt, one of the most blandly amiable creatures I have 
ever met, dozing and knitting alternately; the library 
was sacred to my uncle, and so we youngsters (there 
were a good many of us, cousins, grandchildren and 
the tail end of the uncles and aunts—one of the latter 
counted two years less than her eldest nephew) took 
possession of the school-room; it was so far away from 
everywhere else we might make as much row as we 
pleased: the scratched and hacked old table, the solid 
chairs and ink-splashed curtains and carpets had noth- 
ing to fear from us, we could not make them worse, and 
so we had a glorious time acting charades and playing 
blind-man’s buff and hunt the slipper. Often the door 
would open and an elder aunt or uncle would slip in to 
join our ranks, There was a piano in the school-room 
and there we used to practice the Old World Carols, the 
recollection of one of which started me writing this 
article. I wonder if my American readers ever heard 
it, as we used to hear it sung under our windows by the 
waits, about four or five o’clock om dark frosty morn- 
ings: 


* Listen, Lordlings, unto me, a tale I will you tell, 
Which as on this night of glee in David's town befell. 
Joseph came trom Nazareth, with Mary, that sweet maid: 
Weary were they nigh to death and for a lodging prayed. 
Sing high, sing low, sing to and fro, 
Go tell it out with speed; 
Cry out and shout all round about 
That Christ is born indeed. 


“In the inn they found no room, a scanty bed they made. 
Soon a Babe from Marvy’s womb was in the manger laid. 
Forth be came, as light througb glass: He came to save us all. 
In the stable ox and ass before their Maker tall. 
Sing bigh. sing low, etc. 
The next ver-e I forget. but the last con‘ained an ex- 
hortation which always impressed me very much, 
*“ Onward then the Angels sped. the shepherds onward went; 
God was in his manger bed—in worship low they bent. 
In, the morning see ye mind my Mas er, one and all, 
At the altar him to find who lay within the stall. 
Sing high, sing low,” etc. 
There was another that the waits usually sang first; it 
was a good one to wake people up with. 


** God rest you, merry gentlemen, may nothing you dismay, 
Remember Christ our Saviour was born on Christmas Dey, 
To save us all from Satan’s power, when we were gone astray. 
Hi! a jolly wassail! Hi! a jolly wassail, 
God bless you and send you a bappy New Year.” 
After this, which hasa certain Pagan flavor to it, they 
would call out in stentorian tones: 

‘*God bless you, Mr. Farrar, God bless you, Mrs. Far- 
rar, God bless the young gentlemen and ladies, and Mr. 
So-and-So and So-and-So,” naming over those names of 
the inmates and guests which happened to be familiar 
to them. 

Christmas Eve was the great time for carols. Gener- 
ally before we were through dinner the solemn-faced 
butler would announce that ‘‘ the singers were come.” 
Out we would all troop into the hall; every one was 
there, down to the little kitchen-maid hiding shyly 
behind thecook. In the middle were the singers, who 
when they had gone through their program were regaled 
with cheese and ale and cake (oh, goodly Yorkshire 
Christmas cakes!) mulled wine and other dainties, and 
then went off to be followed by others, the choir from 
the Cathedral, from the parish church, enterprising 
private choirs, the hand bell-ringers, the school children, 
etc. Some of them would come out with novelties, 
especially got up and practiced for the occasion; but we 
all liked the old favorites best and would listen over 


* Good King Wenceslas looked out 

On the feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about 
Deep, and crisp, and even. 

Loudly sang the monks that night, 
Tho the frost was cruel, ° 

When a poor man eame in sight 
Gath’ring winter fuel. 


(Tenor solo.) 


“*Hither, page,"and stand by me, 
If thou knowest telling 
Yonder peasant who is he? 
Where and what his dweliing ?’ 


(Treble solo.) 
**Sire, he lives a good league hence, 
Underneath the mountain, 
Right against the forest fence 
By St. Agnes’ fountain.’ 


“* Bring me flesh and bring me wine, 

Bring me pine logs hither; 

Thou and I will see him dine 
When we bear them thither.’ 

Page and monarch forth they went, 
Forth they went together, 

Through the loud wind’s fierce lament 
And the bitter weather. 


“ ‘Sire, the night is darker now, 

And the wind blows stronger; 

Fails my heart [ know not how, 
I can go no longer.’ 

‘Mark my footsteps well, my page; 
Tread thou in them boldly; 

Thou shalt find the winter’s rage, 
Freeze thy blood less coldly.’ 


‘In bis master’s steps he trod, 

Where the snow Jay dinted; 

Heat was in the very sod 
That the saint had printed. 

Wherefore, Christian men, be sure, 
Wealth or health possessing, 

Ye who nobly help the poor 
Shall yourselves find blessing.” 


Or to the following, which we especially liked because 
it had achorus 1n which we could all join: 


* The first Nouell that the angels did say, 
Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as they lay, 
In fields as they lay a keeping their sheep, 
On a cold winter’s night the snow was deep. 
Nouell, Nouell, Nouell, Noue!l, 
Born is the King of Israél. 


“ They lookéd up and saw a star 
Shining in the East above them far, 
And to the Earth it gave great. light, 
And so it continued both day and night. 
Nouell, Nouell, etc. 


* And by the light of that same star 
Three wise men came from countries far; 
To seek fora King was their intent, 
And to follow the star wherever it went. 
Nouell, Nouell, etc. 


“The star went on by night and day, 
To Bethlehem it took its way, 
And there it did both stop and stay 
Right over tbe place where Jesus lay. 
Nouell, Nouell, etc. 


“ Then entered in those wise men three, 
Fell reverently upon their, knee, 
And offered up in His presence 
Both gold and myrrh and frankincense. 
Nouel, Nouell, etc. 


“ Then let us all, with one accord, 
Sing praises to our heavenly Lord 
That bath made Heaven and Earth of nought, 
And with His blood mankind bath bought. 
Nouell, Nouell, Noueli, Nouell, 
Born is the King of Israél.”’ 


There was a company of women and girls possessed of 
those marvelously rich, full voices so common in the 
North of England, and which get a certain amount of 
training in the factories, where the hands sing for hours 
together over their work, and where any false note or 
flatness would be immediately detected and unsparingly 
commented on by their sharp-eared feliow-workers. 
The women always sang ‘* The Seven Joys of Mary,” 
which I believe to be one of the oldest sacred songs in 
our language; the tune, at least. to wnich words of every 
description have been set, must be as familiar to Ameri- 
can children as it is to English; they as well as we have 
doubtless rocked their dolls to it over and over again 
The words being less generally known, I give them here: 
* The first good joy that Mary had 

It was the joy of one: 

To see the Blessed Jesus Christ 
When he was first her son, 

When he was first her son, Good Lord, 
And happy may we be. 


Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
To all eternity. 


* The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of two: 
To see ber own son, Jesus Christ 
Making the lame to go, 
Making the lame to go, Gcod Lord, etc. 


“ The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of three: 
To see her own son, Jesus Christ, 
Making the blind to see, 
Making the blind to see, Good Lord, etc. 


“The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of four: 
To see her own son, Jesus Christ, 
Reading the Bible o’er, 





and over again, for instance, to— 


Reading the Bible o’er, Good Lord, etc. 





“ The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of five: 
To see her own son, Jesus Christ, 
Raising the dead to life, 
Raising the dead to life, good Lord, ete, 


“The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of six: 
To see her own son Jesus Christ 
Upon the crucifix, 
Upon the crucifix, good Lord, etc. 


“The next good joy that Mary had 

It was the joy of seven: 

Te see her own son Jesus Christ 
Ascending into Heaven, 

Ascending into Heaven, good Lord, 
And happy may we be. 

Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
To all eternity.” 

We children, altho of course we would not enter jg 
competition with the public choirs, always got up a littl. 
concert of carol singing, with which to edify the elder, 
We generally had ours on Bosing Night, and the mo 
ment chosen was when our dessert having been dig 
patched, we had obtained permission to be off to oy 
beloved school-room, leaving the “‘ parents and guar. 
dians” over their walnuts and wine. 

With much tip-toeing and “‘ hushing” we would crogy 
the hall as silently as possible and put ourselves in ran} 
at the dining-room door, and then on a given signal we 
would begin. The leader of us had strong medieygj 
tendencies, and rigorously excluded everything modern 
from our repertoire. His two favorites and the two 
which always won us the most applause were: 

** Good Christian men rejoice 
With beart and soul and voice : 
Give ye heed to what I say— 
News! News! 
Jesus Christ is born to-day. 
Ox and ass before him bow, 
And he is in the manger now. 
Christ is born to-day, Christ is born to-day. 


“Good Christian men rejoice 
With heart and soul and voice. 
Now ye hear of endless bliss— 

Joy! Joy! 

Jesus Christ was born for this. 
He bath ope’d the heavenly door, 
And man is blessed forever more, 
Christ was born for this! 


* Good Christian men rejoice 
With heart and soul and voice, 
Now ye need not fear the grave. 
Peace! Peace! 
Jesus Christ was born to save, 
Cails you one and calls you all 
To gain his everlasting ball— 
Christ was born to save!” 
And the one which I liked best of all: 
“ Earthly friends may change and falter, 
Earthly hearts may vary— 
He is born that cannot alter 
Of the Virgin Mary. 
Born to-day, raise the lay, 
Born to-day, twine the bay, 
Jesus Christ was born of Mary, 
Born to save. 
Born to save, holly wave, 
Jesus Christ was born at Christmas, 
Born a Ki’ g, 
Born a King, laurel bring, 
Jesus Christ was born at Christmas. 
Born for you, 
Born for you, green leaves strew, 
Jesus Christ was born of Mary, 
Born for all. 
Well befall Learth and hall 
Jesus Cirist was born at Christmas, 
Born for all.”’ 


Christmas morning, as well as Christmas Eve, wasa 
atime of much singing and chanting. It began, asl 
have already said, with the waits, in the dim darkness 
of the smal! hours, and it went on at intervals through 
breakfast, little bands of red-cheeked children coming 
to shout their greetings and receive their pennies, under 
the windows. Tbe grand climax was when, all duly 
morshaled in order, we had taken our places in the great 
carved seats of the Cathedral; then rising, while the 
glorious organ rolled out its opening notes, we waited 
till congregation and choir broke out into the grandly 
glad strains of 

“Hark! the herald angels sing 
Glory to the new-born King.” 
PARIS, FRANCE. 
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BETHLEHEM OF JUDZA. 
BY PROF. HENRY W. HULBERT. 





THE eyes of the Christian world turn fondly at this 
season to the Bethlehem of Judza which has for these 
centuries haunted the imagination of every devout fol- 
lower of the Saviour of men; but that little village with 
its “‘ inn” and ‘‘ manger’ and outlying “ pastures,” is not 
a mere figment of the imagination, as some would have 
it. The old Scotchwoman who was told of a neighbor 
that had but just returned from Jerusalem, cried out: 
‘* Ah, you will never make me believe that! There’s naé 
Jerusalem on this airth!”’ A good many people seem to 
have the same notion about Bethlehem, and they do not 
like to have a matter-of-fact, modern, Oriental village, 
with its unfortunate traits brought out into sharp relief. 
They prefer to live in the realm of mere sentiment. 

But I take it there are other more sensible folks who 





do not despise fact at the expense of fiction, and whe 
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gach a deep interest in the wealth of even a single 
that for its sake they would willingly put aside any 
esthetic effect. In Bethlehem of to-day there 
five thousand souls, and I cannot believe that the Re- 
er is pleased with that spirit which refuses to be in- 
in the pentecostal number of lives for whom he 

was borD into this lowly earth and lived a life of humble 
gervice and died that they might be saved. How could 
the Christian world, with its millions of votaries, find a 
better way in which to express its joy over a Saviour born 
than to unite in a common prayer at this Christmas sea- 
gon of 1888 for these five thousand Bethlehemites who 
walk the streets of that venerable site! Our Master 
cares far more for prayers and deeds of love than he 
does for fine music and mere words, however splendid 
their esthetic effect. 

Let me briefly lay before you a picture of Bethlehem 
ysitisto-day. As we leave our hotel in Jerusalem our 
party will pass out of the Jaffa gate, under the ancient 
tower of David, and pick out several brightly-capar- 
igoned donkeys that stand waiting just outside the wall. 
After we are well mounted, the barefooted donkey-boy, 
with many a shout and stroke of his stick, will send us 
dattering down the hill toward the south, between the 
wall of the city and the Hinnom valley. We pass a group 
of lepers of both sexes who lift up their emaciated limbs 
and features and their still more piteous voices to us as 
wehurry on. We leave the English school to the left, 
cross the Hinnom valley below an ancient reservoir,pass 
the Montefiore (Jewish) hospital, and, after reaching the 
plain above, gallop along the excellent carriage-road 
fora mile or two until we reach the summit of a low 
hill near the monastery of Mar Elias. Behind us at this 
point is one of the finest views of Jerusalem; in front 
lies the quaint town of Bethlehem about a mile away on 
the eastern irregular slope of the hills. 

We gallop down the hill past the so-called tomb of 
Rachel and wind our way around the spur of a hilland 
reach the outskirts of the town. It isin shape likea 
crescent, a northern and southern promontory being 
thrown out boldly toward the east, on one of which are 
afew houses and gardens and the traditional well of 
David, and on the other (the southern) a heavy mass of 
buildings which surround the Church of the Nativity, 
or,as it is more accurately called, the Church of St. 
Mary. Between these two horns of the crescent and fol- 
lowing its inner bend lie the houses and shops of the 
5,000 inhabitants. The buildings are dull and somber, 
rising above each other in terraces. The effect is strik- 
ingand pleasant. The houses are nearly all flat-roofed. 
Far down the steep descent to the east and up the oppo- 
site hills, stretching until they are lost in the ‘‘ Wilder- 
ness of Judzea,” in the region of the famous Greek mon- 
astery of Mur Saba, are the gardens and olive orchards 
and grain fields and pastures. Along the eastern hori- 
ton extends the huge mountain wall of Moab. Between 
thespectator and these far-away peaks there seems to be 
avastchasm. It isthe weird valley of the lower Jor- 
danand the Dead Sea. The latter lies down there out of 
sight more than 1,300 feet below sea-level, impressing 
the imagination far more by its absence from the view 
than if it could be readily seen. 

There is little to be said in favor of the beauty of the 
modern town of Bethlehem; yet it is so much cleaner 
and better built than other places in Palestine, and the 
people are so much pleasanter in appearance that few 
travelers fail to be enthusiastic. But it is the quaintness 
and the rugged outlines of the surrounding hills and the 
historic associations and the bright garments of the peo- 
ple that make Bethlehem attractive rather than any 
mere beauty. But few places have interested me more. 
Bethlehem is surrounded by a region of country in 
which Mohammedans predominate; but the town itself 
Manages to preserve its own peculiar Christian charac- 
ter. More than four thousand of its people belong to the 
various Oriental Christian sects. The Moslems number 
only about 300. There is alsoa Protestant community 
of about 50 members. 

It is one of the thriftiest places in Palestine. Every- 
where on a week-day you hear the sound of busy ham- 
mers and turning-lathes at work on innumerable 
trinkets to be sold as ornaments and keepsakes to 
tavelers and pilgrims. Large amounts are exported 
and sold in distant parts of the earth at high prices as 
memorials from the sacred places. Most of them are 
blessed by the priests and are very popular with Roman 
Catholics in Western climes. Scores of Syrians are in 
America to-day peddling these bits of olive work and 
Mother-of-pearl from door to door. Some of the articles 
are of a useful character, such as paper-cutters and 
rulers, book-racks, napkin-rings, match-boxes, handker- 
Chief boxes, breastpins, etc. Great quantities of rosaries 
are manufactured. 

Turning aside from these busy little work-shops that 
Clatter away on all sides, we make our way to the mar- 

et-place. On either side of the main street, as we go, 
We notice the retail shops; they are hardly bigger than 
large-sized dry-goods boxes and look like large cup- 

ds inserted directly in the sides of the houses. The 
Proprietor sits cross-legged among his wares and can 
"ach you any article he has for sale. You pass a larger 
toom where you catch a glimpse of a roaring fire. That 
the town bakery, and those tall straight-backed 


"omen coming along with large trays on their heads 





are bound for this oven with their dough all ready for 
the fire. But farther on is the gay scene of the market- 
place, where, in a large open square, scores of shrewd 
market-women and lazy fellahin have spread out their 
wares for inspection. The brilliant dresses of men, 
women and children, the strange cries of the dealers and 
the vociferating voices of the barterers, the brays of the 
donkeys, the discontented grow] of the camels kneeling 


‘for their burdens, the gayly equipped horses, venerable 


old Bedawin sheiks from the desert, and half-naked 
frolicking children make up a scene aot easily to be for- 
gotten. Rude country folk have come in to trade their 
home products for the necessities and comforts of life 
to be had only at the market. Everybody is charging 
five times as much for his goods as he expects to get. 
You could not prove to them your own insanity in a 
quicker way than by offering to pay them the first price 
they charged, and even then they would feel cheated of 
a good sharp healthy contest at words. The fellahin 
women from the country about are carelessly dressed— 
the dress of the Christian women of Bethlehem is ample 
and in good taste. Dark blue, with long flowing sleeves 
and high-crowned head-dresses predominate. The fea- 
tures of the women are regular and have been much 
praised. Some claim for the Bethlehemites a large infu- 
sion of crusade blood. 

But so many things are interesting us that we must 
refrain from attempting a description of the Church of 
the Nativity, which, next St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
and the Church of St. John, at Damascus (both of which 
have been turned into mosques), is to me the most in- 
teresting church in the East. It is built over the cave 
long occupied by St. Jerome, that matchless scholar of 
the ancient Church and over the traditional cave whieh 
was used, so they say, asa stable for the ‘inn” in the 
days of Herod, and is the veritable birthplace of the 
infant Jesus. About this old church, with its memories 
of St. Helena, Constantine the Great, St. Jerome, Jus- 
tinian the Emperor and the Crusaders, have grown up 
several monasteries, Latin, Greek, Coptic and Armenian. 
I was most comfortably cared for during my stay of a 
week in Bethlehem by the good fathers in the Francis- 
can monastery. The only inconvenience was the bell 
at 8 p.M. for the final closing of the door for the night. 
The Roman Catholics are building a large structure at 
the western edge of the town, which indicates much 
activity on their part. They have several schools also, 
But the mass of the people belong to the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. 

The Protestant mission work in Bethlehem is carried 
on by the German and English societies. I visited the 
German school in the western part of the town, and was 
cordially received. The Rev. Mr. Schneller, who has 
the German work in charge, was at the time of my visit 
in Europe. His assistant, Mr. Miller, showed me over 
the school. It was a comfortable-looking building, with 
light, airy rooms. There were in the two separate de- 
partments forty boys and twenty girls. The boys sang 
for me from a German book more successful music than 
I had ever heard from Syrians. The teacher of the girls’ 
department was a delightful Syrian woman, whose 
name was Miriam, which is the Arabic and Hebrew 
equivalent for Mary,and was probably the name Jesus 
knew his mother by. The needlework of the girls was 
very commendable. The German missionaries seem to 
be doing earnest work with these sixty scholars, and it 
is probable that their influence extends into as many 
homes in Bethlehem. 

The English school for girls interested me more than 
anything else in Bethlehem. It is familiarly called 
‘¢ Miss Jacombs’ School,” taking its name from its ani- 
mating spirit. Here Miss Jacombs, an earnest, evangel- 
ical English lady, has been laboring for a number of 
years in building up the work. ‘The school is still in 
humble quarters, but Miss Jacombs was at the time of 
my vicit hoping to begin to build in a short time. She 
was awaiting permission to go forward from the author- 
ities, who have hindered her in a good many ways. She 
pointed out to me a fine piece of land which she had 
recently purchased for building purposes. The new 
buildings will look off to the south across a deep valley 
and up the slopes of the hills toward Hebron, As my 
visit to Bethlehem was at midsummer the pupils of the 
school were somewhat scattered. I took tea with a dozen 
of the girls who were boarders. There are three or four 
times as many day-scholars. The work seemed to me 
of a very thorough and simple character, and worthy of 
the highest praise and encouragement. 

Miss Jacombs was associated with two other English 
ladies who have thus cut themselves off from all society 
and have given their lives to the work of teaching the 
girls of Bethlehem how to be earnest, humble followers 
of the Master, how to be good housekeepers, good wives 
and good mothers. This work for the women of Syria 
is to my mind the most interesting and effective work 
that is being done or that can be done in that land. The 
women of Bethlehem are famous for their fine tall forms 
and for their beauty of countenance. Let us pray that 
these evangelical schools and the influences going out 
from them will have the effect of making the souls and 
intellects of these women correspond to their physical 
beauty. As these days of happy Christmas memories 
come round let us think of Bethlehem with its five thou- 
sand human souls. Let us pray that the time may be 


hastened when the monkish mummeries of. December 
25th in the Church of the Nativity shall give place to a 
deeper religiousconviction and a more sensible appre- 
ciation of that wonderful event that sent a peal of joy 
echoing and re-echoing all over the world. 

MARIETTA COLLEGE, MARIETTA, OHIO. 
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DEFINITIONS OF DEMOCRACY AND PLU- 
TOCRACY. 


BY PROF, WILLIAM G, SUMNER. 








ALL the words in -ocracy properly describe political 
forms according to the chief spring of political power in 
them, An autocracy is a political form in which the 
predominant force is the will of the monarch himeelf. 
An aristocracy is a form in which the predominant and 
controlling force is the will of a limited body, having 
the possession of the qualities which are most esteemed 
and envied in that society. A theocracy is a form in 
which the predominant force is some conception of God 
and his will, and, inasmuch as the will of God can come 
to men only thro some finite channel, a theocracy easily 
passes into a hierocracy, in which the predominent force 
is possessed and wielded by a priesthood. A bureau- 
cracy is a form in which the ultimate-control of things 
political lies in the hands of a body of office-holders. In 
each case the name designates that organ which, upon 
ultimate analysis, is found to have the power to say 
what shall be and what shal! not be. 

A democracy, then, isa political form in which the ulti- 
mate power lies with the demos, the people. This mass, 
however, while unorganized, could not express its will or 
administer the affairs of the State. There has never 
been any state organized on such aplan. The demos, 
for political purposes, has always excluded women, 
minors, resident aliens, slaves, paupers, felons, etc., etc., 
according to the constitution in each case. The ‘ peo- 
ple,” therefore, has always meant some defined section 
of the population, not the whole of it. Furthermore, 
in any modern state, even a superficial study of the cur- 
rent phrases and accepted formule will show that the 
word ‘‘ people” is used in a technical sense to mean, not 
even the whole body of legal voters, but a limited num- 
ber of them. A writer who rages at the idea that there 
are any “classes” will, in the next paragraph, reiterate 
all the current formulz about the ‘‘ people,” and reveal 
by the context that he means to distinguish the people 
as peasants, artisans and uneducated persons, from the 
rich, the educated and the banking, mercantile and pro- 
fessional classes. 

Yet the current dogmas about the rights and wisdom 
of the people have no truth whatever, and no moral 
beauty, except when they are affirmed of the whole 
population, without any exception whatever. The dog- 
mas in question are not really maxims of principles of 
actual political life and administration; they are sub- 
lime conceptions of the undeveloped power of growth 
and civilization in human society. As inspiring ideals, 
as educational motives, as moral incentives, they have 
incalculable value; but then they are philosophical and 
academical generalities, not every-day rules of action 
for specific exigencies. When they are once dragged 
down into the mud of practical politics, and are cut to 
the measure of party tactics, they are most pernicious 
falsehoods. 

For instance: The notion that a human society, acting 
as a whole, bringing its reason and conscience to bear 
on its problems, traditions and institutions, constantly 
reviewing its inherited faiths, examining its experi- 
ments, profiting by its own blunders, reaching out after 
better judgment and correcting its prejudices, can, in 
the sweep of time, arrive at the best conclusions as to 

what is socially true and wise and just that man can get 
on earth, is a grand conception, and it is true. If the 
doctrine that the people ought to rule, and that the peo- 
ple know what is wise and right means this, it is true 
and fruitful. It will be noticed, however, that this 
doctrine implies that the people are to embrace every 
element in the society, including all the women and 
children, for in no sense could this grand consensus be 
true unless it was universal. It is of its very essence 
that the whole voice should be in it. It is its catholicity 
which constitutes its guarantee. If the feminine ele- 
ment is left out of it, itsguarantee is gone. It is one- 
sided and imperfect. It 1s no longer human and social. 
It has sunk from the grade of a grand and inspiring 
conception to that of the party cry of a dominant in- 
terest. Neither is it true if the children are left out of 
it, for it is only in the sweep of time, after long and 
patient revision, that the judgments have anthority. It 
must therefore be the work of generations to make those 
judgments. It is only the undying society, in its con- 
tinuity and undistinguished generations, which can 
make them, and if they are to be true the fire and hope 
of youth are as essential components as the inertness 
and conservatism of age. 

Now, however, turn this same dogma into a maxim 
that peasants and artisans are the ‘ people,” that they 
are the depositaries of social and political wisdom, as 
distinguished from the sages and phiiosophers, Tell the 
young man not to worry about learning, to sneer at 
culture, to spend his nights on the street and his Sun- 
days reading dime novels and the Police Gazette, and, 





when election day comes, to throw his vote soas to make 
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a political job for himself or his friend; tell him that 
this is what is meant by the doctrine that the people 
ought to rule, and that in doing all this he will be 
uttering the oracles of political wisdom; then the great 
doctrine has turned into one of the most grotesque and 
mischievous falsehoods ever imagined. 

In practice, therefore, democracy means that all those 
who are once admitted to political power are equal, and 
that the power lies with the numerical majority of these 
equal units. If then the political divisions form them- 
selves class-wise, then the most numerous class becomes 
the demos and is the depositary of political power. For 
this reason, if we establish a democracy, and then set 
the classes and the masses against each other, it is the 
utmost treason against democracy, because it ingrafts 
upon it from the start the worst vices of social discord 
and social greed which have disgraced the older political 
forms. 

A plutocracy is a political form in which the real con- 
trvlling force is wealth. This is the thing which seems 
to me to be really new and really threatening. There 
have been statesin which there have been large pluto- 
cratic elements, but none in which wealth seemed to 
have such absorbing and controlling power as it threatens 
to have in the stage of history now just opening before 
us. The most recent history of the civilized states of 
Western Europe has shown constant and rapid advance 
of plutocracy. The popular doctrines of the last hun- 
dred years have spread the notion that everybody ought 
to enjoy comfort and luxury—that luxury is a sort of 
right. Therefore, if anybody has luxury, while others 
have it not, this is held to prove that men have not 
equally shared in the fruits of civilization, and that the 
state in which such a state of things exists has failed to 
perform its function. The next thing to do is to get 
hold of the state and make it perform its function of 
guaranteeing comfort and physical well-being to all. In 
the meantime, with the increasing thirst for luxury, and 
the habit of thinking of it as within the scope of every 
man’s rights, the temptations of dishonest gain increase, 
and especially all those forms of gain which come, not 
from defalcation and theft, but from ingenious use of 
political opportunities, are put under a special code by 
themselves. A man who is ‘‘on the make,” to usea 
slang phrase, produced from the very phenomena to 
which I refer, does not think of himself as dishonest, 
but only as a man of the world. He is only utilizing the 
chances which he can get or make to win gain from the 
conjuncture of political and social circumstances, with- 
out intentional crime such as the statute has forbidden. 
This runs all the way from the man whuv sells his vote, 
to the statesman who abuses official power, and it pro- 
duces a class of men who have their price. 

The principle of plutocracy is that money buys what- 
ever the owner of money wants, and the class just de- 
scribed are made to be its instruments. At the same 
time the entire industrial development of the modern 
world has been such as to connect industry with polit- 
ical power in the matter of joint-stock companies, cor- 
porations, franchises, concessions, public contracts, etc., 
in new ways and in great magnitude. It is also to be 
noted that the impersonal and automatic methods of 
modern industry, and the fact that the actual superin- 
tendent is often a representative and quasi-trustee for 
others, has created the corporate conscience. An am- 
bitious Roman used to buy and bribe his way through 
all the inferior magistracies up to a consulship, count- 
ing upon it that he would at last get a province out of 
which he could extort enough to recoup himself, pay all 
his debts, and have a fortune besides. Modern pluto- 
crats buy their way through elections and legislatures, 
in the confidence of being able to get powers which will 
recoup them for all the outlay and yield an ample sur- 
plus besides. 

What I have said here about the venality of the hum- 
bler sets of people, and about the greed and arrogance 
of plutocrats, must_not be taken to apply any further 
than it does apply, and the facts are to be taken only as 
one’s knowledge will warrant. I am discussing forces 
and tendencies, and the magnitude of those forces and 
tendenciesas yet ought not to be exaggerated. I regard 
plutocracy, however, as the most sordid and debasing 
form of political energy known to us. In its motive, its 
processes, its code, and its sanctions it is infinitely cor- 
rupting to ail the institutions which ought to preserve 
and protect society. The time to recognize it for what 
it is in its spirit and tendency is when it is in its germ, 
not when it is full green. 

Here, then, in order to analyze plutocracy further, 
we must make some important distinctions, Plutoc- 
racy ought to be carefully distinguished from ‘‘the 
power of capital.” The effect of the uncritical denunci- 
ations of capital, and monopoly, and trusts, etc., etc., of 
which we hear so much is, as I shall try to show further 
on, to help forward plutocracy. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
a 

Sin WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT once had the misfor- 
tune to be put upon his limited knowledge of the French 
language. He was assigned as escort to a French lady at a 
great dinner in London. During the conversation he made 
some blander unwittingly, and the thing that he said 
greatly incensed the lady. She slapped his face before the 
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Mr. CLEVELAND continues to give a little time twice a 
week to a handshaking of such visitors as may have ac- 
cumulated in the East room on these days; besides seeing 
the other people who are not visitors, but who come on 
actual business and are taken to the offices up-stairs. It 


see any appearance of disappointment in him, and he is 
aided by his physical presentment, which is heavy and 
stolid. His face cannot light up very much, so it cannot 
look depressed, and he goes on with bis work as evenly 
as if another four years rolled out before him, instead 
of only three months. 

Among his callers one day last week was one who at- 
tracted considerable attention from his Oriental dress 
and face; it was Mr. Mohammed Hadi, of Oudh, East 
India, and he had the serene look and manner which all 
the darker races on the other continent seem to have. 
His bow was different from the American jack-knife an- 
gularity, and he shook hands as if he had been trained, 
not born to it—and his eyes—unfathomable, Eastern!— 
as a young lady would say, while he spoke English re- 
markably well. His object in visiting America is, in an 
esthetic sense, regrettable; in another and prosaic sense, 
highly praiseworthy. He is to study the various indus- 
tries of this country, with a view to taking some of our 
skilled workmen out to India, or of sending East In- 
dian workmen here to learn our way of doing things. 
Practically itis an admission that Anglo-Saxon ways 
are most common-sensible, most conducive to comfort- 
able ways of living, but—who wants to see American 
pottery and glass and iron and leather work in India? 
What will be the use of traveling in India in a few 
years if youcannot buy articles which express Indian 
views of ornament, Oriental habits and customs? Fancy 
our cheap pressed glass in an Indian bazaar, and Ameri- 
can cups and plates in the shops of Benares! I wanted 
to sit down and argue the matter with Mr. Hadi, and 
ask him not to make us of one china and one leather. I 
am willing to admit that we are all of one blood, and 
therefore brothers; but don’t go any further. Let each 
nation be national, and keep its characteristic ways—its 
peculiar styles of expressing itself in marble and silk 
and gold. There will come a dreadful sameness upon us 
if this thing is carried on, and travel will cease to have 
charms. 

The weather has been so mild and delightful that 
horseback parties are often to be met on the street. 
Sometimes people turn their heads and look back when 
a certain couple on good horses, and the riders both gray- 
headed, pass at a trot, each rider sitting very squarely 
in his saddle. When you see heads turning to look after 
them it is certain that Mr. Bancroft is one and often the 
other is Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, Mr. 
Bancroft is more than gray—he has white hair, but his 
dark eyes look out from under it as bright as if he were 
fifty instead of eighty. He is at hishome on H Street, 
his house nearly opposite Admiral Porter’s. There are 
flower beds in the little yard infront, which always have 
the hyacinths and crocuses a little earlier than anywhere 
else in the city. Miss Spofford, the pretty, graceful 
daughter of the Librarian,sometimes rides with them,and 
they say that she takes seven or eight miles at a stretch 
without any trouble, but that when they go off for twelve 
or fourteen, she returns home. The newspapers helped 
Miss Spofford to enjoy a joke at her own expense the 
other day. While riding, five or six weeks ago, she 
suddenly fainted unobserved by her companions and fell 
off her horse. That was bad enough one might suppose, 
but the papers did not get hold of it until a few days ago 
when the young lady had entirely recovered and indeed 
almost forgotten it. Then they mentioned it and at a 
party the next day sympathizing people met her on all 
sides and said: *‘ Oh, have you got well? What an acci- 
dent !” and so forth; and it was some seconds before 
she realized that all this condolence was for a misfor- 
tune weeks old. 

People who live in Washington are gradually settling 
down into their own houses and gathering themselves 
for the season, which commences after New Year. 
Some of the ladies who are in official position and who 
realize how short ‘‘ the season” is, have kindly begun at 
once. Mrs. Justice Harlan, Mrs. Justice Field, Mrs. 
Miller and the wife and family of the new Chief Justice 
have received informally, as it is called, on two Mon- 
days already. The informality must consist in not hav- 
ing a cup of tea to offer visitors, for otherwise, and if 
one bappens not to take tea, it would have been hard to 
tell last week the difference between a Monday early in 
December and one in January. Justice Harlan has 
built a fine new house out on Fourteenth Street, in the 
vicinity of the place Genera! Logan bought a year or 
two before he died; and Mr. Chief Justice Fuller has 
rented a large, handsome, gray-stone house belonging 
to a Mrs. Barbour, and last Monday, at four o’clock, the 
string of carriages and of people was long and full going 
out to these two places to make their calls. Mrs. Fuller 
is young and handsome, and receives with a kind, gra- 
cious manner, which makes a favorable impression at 
once, Two daughters received with her, both pretty— 





whole company. He could never find out what the expres- 
sion was that so excited her. She would not repeat it. 





one very pretty—with less quiet manners than their 
mother, but that is forgivable in youth. One of them 





is impossible, asa matter of course, for curious eyes to 1 





laughingly said: ‘‘We are getting a little Sensitive 
Judge Fuller and his eight daughters. Luckily, some 
us are too young to be in the parlor yet, so we * 
never all be turned loose at once upon an astonished 
capital.” ' 
With all the pleasant bustle and excitement of geo; 
the new Justice and his family, no one who had 


kn 
them forgot to think of Mrs, and Miss Waite a -_ 


: : : t h 
in their mourning. This was wont to bea busy dpa 
them, and now we were all going past them out to the 


new object of attention. 

Of fashionable people who will be in town this Winter 
there is Mrs. Hale, wife of the Senator from Maine; she 
was the daughter of Zach Chandler, and was abroad last 
winter with her two boys. This winter she is to be in 
Washington. They will, it is said, have the house of 
Senator McPherson, on Vermont Avenue, Mrs, McPher. 
son being in Europe. 

Mrs. Whitney's spirited interference on the Subject 
of the stories about Mrs, Cleveland is much talked 
about. The printed account reads as if she believed jt 
herself; even with the dull page only before one, those 
who have seen Mrs. Whitney, can imagine how warmly 
she spoke to the correspondent, and how every word 
came from her own beliefs. It was rather a pity to 
bring in Mr. Ingalls and Mr. Depew, unless she was able 
to substantiate her accusation. 

The stories originated in Washington, no doubt; by 
not from such high sources. There is apt to be an un. 
dercurrent of low gossip about every distinguished per- 
son; but there was none about Mrs. Cleveland for a long 
time. She was so singularly well-conducted in her posi- 
tion, she had such tact and such genuinely pleasant 
manners, that no one could say anything. She wasa 
person who at once seemed to understand the difficulties 
and demands of her position, and who literally made no 
mistakes. There was nothing left to fall back upon ex. 
cept a possible matrimonial infelicity. She was not 
mean and parsimonious, as they have said the wives of 
one or two Presidents have been; she was not stiff and 
ungracious, as another oue was said to be; and at notime 
could it be said of her: *‘She has a great deal to learn,” 
The two National Committees set a good example to the 
country when, before the campaign really commenced, 
delegates from each met and mutually agreed that this 
should be a political campaign, and that only. Itisg 
pity that scandal-mongers have got in a word anywhere, 
either before or after election. 

There was never but one satisfactory thing about the 
breaking down and rearrangement of the plans for the 
new Library Building. All the people who would like 
to see the Government seat of a great nation made hand- 
some with dignified appropriate buildings were sorry to 
see the work broken up and Mr. Smithmeyer’s plans laid 
aside as they were last summer, by a little clique of men 
in the House. The things about the new arrangement 
most satisfactory are, that the work of building is put in 
charge of Colonel Casey whose name was so honorably 
connected for two or three years with the completion of 
the Washington Monument, and the other is that they 
have at last decided to take the six million plan instead 
of the four million. The foolishness of so small a build- 
ing as one that could cost only four millions was written, 
one would think, on the face of it. Such a building was 
sure to be cheap and too small. And if it took as long 
to wrestle an additional grant of money, as it did to pass 
the Library Building, and they would have to do that in 
a few years, the object of a large, commodious building 
would still have been a thing for the future. It is 
understood that the men who objected to the Smith- 
meyer plan have come to their senses and admit that 
something that will cost as much as six millions would 
probably meet the needs of the nation better than a 
cheaper and smaller structure. The whole proceeding 
of breaking up the first plan makes one wonder what its 
‘‘true inwardness” could have been. If there was any 
intention to throw blame upon the Library Commission 
it failed utterly. No suspicions could be cast for 4 
moment upon such men as Mr. Voorhees, Mr. Morrill, 
Mr. Spofford, Mr. Owen and the others who made the 
Commission. In fact, none seems to nave been attempted. 
It was apparently a disposition to yield to a feeling from 
which the country has often suffered, namely, that 
neither party is willing to allow it to be said that there 
was any expenditure while it was in control of the Gov- 
ernment, beyond that which was an absolute need for 
its existence. Each party stands ready to fling the 
accusation of extravagance at the other, and the country 
and the national capital suffer for it. 

One is likely to forget sometimes that there is a Con- 
gress still in session and that it has three months’ work 
yet before it, because on all sides there is the constant 
forecasting for next year. The next Administration— 
what will itdo? Then there is the inauguration. One 
enterprising man has already written to the committee 
for a ticket to the ball. At a private house the other 
day a lady showed me one of the Harrison badges of 
1840, on white satin, the log cabin and the date, with 
the name of the President and Vice-President. Besides 
the fact that the to-come President is a descendant of 4 
former President, it is just a hundred years, or will be 
April 29th of the coming spring, frora the time when 
General Washington stepped ashore ni New York and , 
modestly went through with the ceremony which made 
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pim our first President. Some ofthe people in Washing- | ful and refining influences. No such influences benefit the | believe that the true connoisseur would be reluctant to 


ton want to see this century inauguration commemo- 
rated on the ball tickets and in other ways. Meantime 
there isa session going on. The Senate has begun to 

ind upon its tariff bill, the House has actually passed 
one bill, and has taken up for its regular grind that 
great humbug, the direct tax bill. This bill more than 
almost any other is so much on both sides of the line 
that divides right from wrong that it is coming to have 
astrictly party aspect and makes its right and wrong a 
question that would puzzle a theologian. It is well 
enough in the long session to have some such doubtful 
measure to fall back upon when the intention is to sup- 
press other legislation, but during the short session it 
ought to have a long rest. 

Mr. Randall was back in his seat the morning of the 
opening, and to theeye of a mere observer looked as 
well as ever. He lives in the same plain house which he 
has had for years, and from which he did not move 
while he was Speaker, altho the position gives addi- 
tional salary. It seemed characteristic for him not to 
move, altho the Speaker of the House has a most im- 
portant position—so important that some people felt 
that he ought to come next in the Succession Bill after 
the Vice-President and before the Cabinet officers. 

One of his compeers, an old friend who has known him 
Jong as well as other members of the party, said of him: 
“Randall, on the whole, is a bigger man than Carlisle 
or any other of our leaders. You can see his power in 
the look of his face as well as in the way of his life. 
The nature of a man molds his flesh to a certain extent, 
as well as his conduct. The thing that keeps him merely 
a member is the double-sided character of his constitu- 
ency, who are Democrats and Republicans both. He is 
elected by both, and a man is bound to represent his 
constituents at a not too great strain upon his con- 
science.” 

WASHINGTON. D C. 








Sine Arts. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 


THE ‘‘ Arts and Crafts” Exhibition, now open at the new 
gallery in Regent Street, is interesting as an illustration of 
the best that modern England is able to accomplish in the 
application of fine art to home decoration and to articles 
of common use; but it is more deeply interesting as a step 
in the direction of an all-important object—the democracy 
of art. To secure to the artificer the recognition due to his 
labor, to make the love of art once again a public posses- 
sion, and not the monopoly of a few cultured persons, these 
are the laudable aims of the promoters of the exhibition. 
Thus it has been made a condition that the articles ex- 
hibited, altho in many cases the property of leading Lon- 
don firms of upholsterers, should be always distinguished 
by the names of the designers, and, wherever practicable, 
by those of the actual executants. By this means, not only 
is justice done to ‘many a skillful designer and crafts- 
man,” hitherto concealed ‘“‘under the designation of So- 
and-So & Co.,’’ but the most valuable results to art may 
surely be expected from the public recognition and encour- 
agement of individual merit. “If,” writes Mr. Walter 
Crane, inthe preface to the catalog—‘‘if there is no room or 
chance of recognition for really artistic power and feeling 
in design and craftsmanship—if Art is not recognized in 
the humblest object and material, and felt to be as valua- 
ble in its own way as the more highly rewarded pictorial 
skill—the arts cannot be in a sound condition; aud if 
artists cease to be found among the crafts, there is great 
danger that they will vanish from the arts also, and be- 
come mauufacturers and salesmen instead.”’ 

The divorce between Arts and Crafts was perhaps never 
quite completed before the present century; their reunion 
will be difficult and distant of accomplishment, for the 
gonditions of modern life are dragging them wider and 
wider asunder. We lack the leisure indispensable to the 
cultivation of a feeling for art. The scramble for bare life 
affords to the poorer classes few opportunities for culture, 
while the wealthier are too closely occupied in adding field 
to field, in amassing useless wealth, to have timeto gain 
any true knowledge of what to them is a mere superfluity; 
at most a mioister to their self-importance or idle luxury. 
We are told that art flourishes by the patronage of thericb. 
‘1 believe that by such patronage art is more often degraded 
than elevated. That there are to be found among theopu- 
lent classes true lovers and connoisseurs of art is indubita- 
ble, but it is nevertheless a fact that the art-patronage of 


the wealthy springs, in the majority of cases, from one of 


two motives—either speculation as to the probable future 


increase in value of their purchases, or the desire to give 
themselves consequence in the eyes of their neighbors by 


the possession of expensive articles of fashionable luxury. 
Money is our idol, the getting of money our religion; and 
art is paralyzed thereby. The mercantile feeling with re- 
gard to art iscommon to all classes. We buy for stock, or 
for ostentation, not for delight. Good work of the past we 
buy for the name which it bears; the sanction of time has 
given it a market value; but there is little encouragement 
tothe producer of good work at the present day. We will 
hot pay the cost of thoroughness either of material or of 
workmanship; we demand as much show as possible for 
our money, andthe appearance ofexpensiveness. Now true 
art is the offspring of love, and resolutely refuses to sub 
mit itself to these conditions. 

Again, in days before the arts and crafts were so utterly 
at variance, the artificer. if he had no more leisure than the 


average artificer of the present period. Thedemand which 
he is set to supply is for articles of a character either 
purely utilitarian (art altogether ignored), or vulgarly pre- 
tentious, or, at best perhaps, for mere mechanical reproduc- 
tions of works of art of the past. Thus from his work he 
derives no artistic influence whatsoever, nor has he the 
leisure, or, so circumstanced, perhaps the desire, to seek it 
elsewhere. I am speaking, of course, particularly of decora- 
tive, or, as it is termed, applied art. The higher forms of 
art—pictorial art at least—may perhaps appear to have a 
nearer dependence upon private taste than upon public 
sentiment, tho even hereI am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Crane that a nation which has lost the feeling for art in its 
common handicrafts cannot hope long to retain it in its 
finer manifestations. An art thus supported by private 
patronage in the midst of a people insensible te its value 
will presently degenerate into a fashion, and perish, as all 
fashions do. It is then a conclusion which we can scarcely 
avoid that the best hopes for the future development of art 
lie in the spread of Socialism. A condition of life in which 
it shall be possible for every man and woman to develop 
whatsoever powers are in him, in which every one shall b= 
called upon to do good work—as a reasonable human crea 
ture and not as a machine or a slave—and of that work 
shall reap the due reward, a condition of life which shall 
know no longer the extremes of luxury and of destitution, 
both inimical to the true welfare of art; every step toward 
the establishment of such a condition will make more prac- 
ticable for the future (and perhapsin no other way can it 
be made possible) a wide-spread development in all their 
branches, from highest to lowest of thearts which beautify 
and refine the life of man. 
In connection with this belief it will be remarked, as a 
fact not altogether without significance, that many of the 
leading exhibitors at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition are 
well-known Socialists. But we must turn now to the ex- 
hibition itself. One cannot but observe that the influence 
of the vulgarly so-called “esthetic” school is throughout 
predominant. Cartoons by Mr. Burne-Jones, wall-papers, 
tapestries, articles of furniture by Mr. William Morris or 
Mr. Walter Crane, meet oureyes at every turn, and in the 
productions of many of the less-known exhibitors the in- 
dividuality, not so much of themselves as of these, their 
leaders, is displayed in more or less modified reflection. 
This is, of course, a fault; but it is a fault which time will 
remedy. The movement is yet in its infancy, and it is in- 
evitable that the early adventurers on a soil little trodden 
should follow closely the footsteps of the first pioneers. 
Further development will doubtless reveal 
originality. 
Of the productions of the school now dominant much 
may be said in praise, something also in censure. They 
are distinguished—the works at least of the leaders—by ex- 
cellence of color and design, but often also by a quaintness 
not free from affectation, and by a want of restraint and 
simplicity. They aim rather at a Gothic than a Classic 
ideal. This, however, is perhaps a matter of taste. We 
may take more assured exception to the languid, melan 
choly sentiment which pervades many of these perform- 
ances,and especially those of Mr. Burne-Jones. Mr. Burne- 
Jones is, questionless, a great artist, but some of his car- 
toons in the present exhibition are truly fearful and won- 
derful productions. One colossal design, extending from 
the floor to the ceiling, apparently represents certain 
winged creatures, with doleful countenances, holding their 
noses over an open sewer. Another design is described in 
the catalog as a cartoon for mosaic, or it might have been 
mistaken for a representation of that familiar object of 
pyrotechnic display known as the Catherine-Wheel. Nor 
am I able greatly to admire the decoration, by Mr. Burne- 
Jones, of alarge cassone, or coffer, in gilded gesso. Upon 
the front panel of this gorgeous piece of furniture the ar- 
tist has painted the Garden of the Hesperides. Two of 
the daughters of Hesperusare kneeling, one on either side 
of asmall apple-tree, about the trunk of which is coiled a 
toy dragon of a very beautiful blue color. This sleepless 
guardian of the golden fruit, who looks about as formida- 
ble as a large dragon-fly, bows “‘his sleek enameled neck” 
to partake of a bowlof milk which one of the young ladies is 
presenting to nim. The third sister appears not. If it be 
Mr. Burne-Jones’s mission, as has been asserted, to inter- 
pret for us of the nineteenth century the beautiful im- 
aginings of Greek mothology, on this occasion he has cer- 
tainly followed the example of the good Homer, and nodded 
over his task. 
In the designs for wall-papers we notice a striking devel- 
opment of modern ideas with relation to decorative art. 
To Mr. Morris. in chief, belongs the credit of having in 
part replaced the senseless fashion vf not many years ago 
by a finer and more cultured taste. But some of the most 
interesting designs for wall-papers in the present exhibi- 
tion are by Mr. Walter Crane. To one of these designs— 
an elaborate close pattern of birds and leaves—he gives 
the title of ‘‘Woodnotes.’’ In another, entitled“*The House 
that Jack Built,’’ the artist has introduced, with consid:r- 
able ingenuity, the various objects commemorated in the 
well-known poem. These papers, like Mr. Morris’s, are 
full of detail and of color, harmonious and refined. How 
far they may be considered as forming desirable decora- 


more 


tions for the walls of a living-room, is a questiun on which 
opinions may differ. To many people it will seem that the 
walls of a living-room should present to the eye art of a 
higher order than can possibly Le applied to wall-papers, 
however excellent; and on wall-papers of this kind it 
would be impossible to hang drawings, engravings, or 
even paintings, without a somewhat discordant result. 
The ideal wall-paper, as a background to drawings or 
prints, should be of a uniform tint, or nearly so, very 
pale or very subdued, with a pattern just sufficient to 
relieve the flatness of the color, without catching the eye, 
or in any way distracting the attention from the works of 
art hung upon the walls. While fully admitting the 
beauty of many of the modern designs for wail-paper, I 





workmen of our own time, found in his daily labor health- 


sacrifice to their purely decorative excellence the nobler 
charms of a higher form of art, and that he would, on the 
whole, be inclined to relegate these admirable productions 
to the comparative obscurity of passages and ante- 
ehambers, 

Mr. Walter Crane exhibits many interesting works be- 
sides his designs for wall-paper. Among them may be 
mentioned the spirited and effective sketches in color for a 
painted frieze, illustrating Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ The Skel- 
eton in Armor.’’ But the work by which Mr. -Crane is 
best known to the public, and in which he has perhaps 
achieved his most undoubted success, is book illustration. 
In the present exhibition may be seen some of the original 
drawings for his most popular productions in this kind— 
the illustrations, among others, to ‘‘The First of May ’”’ 
and Grimm’s ‘ Household Stories.” The influence of 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones may occasionally be perceived 
in these graceful designs, but Mr. Crane happily possesses 
a sense of humor which keeps him usually free from their 
morbid melancholy. In the illustration of books for chil- 
dren the artists of the present day have certainly made 
immense strides in advance of their predecessors, nor have 
the writers thereof been one whit behind-hand with the 
artists. Our nurseries are stocked with art and literature, 
often very admirable in their kinds, in abundance suffi- 
cient to bewilder the brains of the most intelligent children. 
One really wonders, at times, whether they indeed possess 
such advantages as it is generally imagined over their 
great-great-grandfathers, who reveled in the adventures 
of Mr. Thomas Trip, or spelled over the stories, and admired 
the quaint little woodcuts, still to me delightful, of ‘The 
Looking-Glass for the Mind,’ and others of the few books 
then available for the delectation of childhood. But if the 
child-public be now supplied with artistic and literary food 
in quantity superabundant, the quality is oftentimes unex- 
ceptionable. Such illustrations as those of Walter Crane, 
Kate Greenaway, and, above all, of the too early lost 
Randolph Caldecott, possess a more than ephemeral value, 
and will give delight both to chiidren and to grown-up per 
sons for many generations to come. 

I have left myself but scant space in which to refer to the 
many remaining objects of interest to be seen at the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition. Tapestries ana carpets by Mr. Mor- 
ris and others, designs for stained glass, painted tiles, spec- 
imens of book-binding and of printing—specimens, in fine, 
of applied art in all its leading forms are here shown. Some 
of the work in embroidery deserves particular attention, 
especially one or two charming pieces by Miss May Morris. 
One thing, at all events, will be admitted even by those 
whose sympathies are rather repelled than attracted by the 
peculiarities of the ‘‘ esthetic ’’ school—there is no pretense 
here; the workmanship, be its results delightful or not, is 
in every instance thorough and conscientious. And, after 
all, the importance of the exhibition consists not wholly, 
or even chiefly, in the intrinsic merits of the articles exhib- 
ited. “ It is to be estimated rather by what is foreshadowed 
than by what has been already accomplished. As a prac- 
tical assertion of the dignity of handicraft, of the rights of 
the workman in his work; as an attempt to render art a 
living reality, humanizing and refining in its influence, in 
the hearts and homes of the English people, the exhibition 
is worthy of all praise, of all sympathy. May its success 
give encouragement to further and wider efforts in vhe 
same cause ! 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 





Sanitary. 


———. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


OUR next most common mode of heating is by hot air, 
hot water or steam circulating through pipes. Of these 
there are two methods known as indirect and direct heat- 
ing. When it is indirect, fresh air is brought into the 
basement so as to flow over and around coils of pipes thus 
heated, and then transmitted to the rooms. When this is 
done we have, as in the perfect furnace, good air warmed 
and introduced into the living rooms. The system, altho 
more expensive, is less easily put out of order than are 
furnaces. There are choices of economy between air, hot 
water and steam; but the heat does not, as many suppose, 
differ as toits moisture. Also, there is some difference as 
to the degree of heat that has to be produced, or that can 
be utilized in obtaining theresult. Some systems and ap- 
paratuses admit of easier regulation than others, 

The more usual plan, because cheaper, is, instead of this 
indirect method of warming the air, to use the direct 
method. In this the radiators or pipes are in the rooms to 
be used. These are warmed by the hot air, water or steam 
passing through them, and so impart this warmth to the 
air of the room. This they do quite effectually, but with- 
out introducing new air are warming the air of the room. 
Hence our security for purity of air must come from its 
frequent change by some method of natural or artificial 
ventilation. This, therefore, brings us directly to the 
subject of ventilation, which is involved in all modes of 
heating, but especially in those in which there are artifi- 
cial methods and appliances. 

It is not very difficult to announce correct principles as 
to the ventilation of buildings. Air must be so introduced 
and so drawn out asto avoid draught and maintain the 
purity before specified. Often it is assumed that if by any 
means air isintroduced it will of itself push out air already 
in and so ventilate. Or itis assumed that if air is pulled 
out, as nature abhors a vacuum, tresh air will rush in to 
supply its place. Hence authors used to describe all ven- 
tilation by the terms “plenum” and ‘“‘exhaust,” the one 
denoting a method of forcing in pure air and the other a 
method of forcing it out. They are still convenient words 
but itis rarely that any system consists wholly of the oneor 
of the other. Where houses or rooms are large, and many 
are to be accommodated there must be arrangements both 





for the admission and withdrawal of air. 
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We have already noted in previous articles the simple 
methods and appliances of natural ventilation. But when 
we have the more elaborate methods of heating we find 
that there is a necessity for a close study of the more 
elaborate methods of ventilation which generally need to 
be associated with them. 

The great discussion has been as to what part, or eleva- 
tion in the room, fresh air shall be introduced and at what 
part or elevation it shall have exit or how the apertures for 
the two shall be related to each other. Thus Professor 
Huxley advocates the introduction of the warm air at the 
top and removing it below while Professor Dick contends 
that the warm air should be admitted at the floor by sev- 
eral inlets and let out at the ceiling by afew. The practi- 
cal mechanic or experimenter soon finds that in many 
cases both these authorities are wrong, and that in yarying 
cases one and the other are alternately wrong and right. 
As in many other matters some general principles are 
guides. But such are the modifications of circumstances 
that each building or room needs to be studied in its rela- 
tions. Some days and in some rooms the anemometer 
which records the movement of airand the velocity of cur- 
rents will show the upper ventilators more active, while at 
other times the lower are most in use. 

Those who have fully studied the subject are not ata 
loss to announce some general laws which help to guideas 
to choice. The great error is that somany expect a rule to 
be formulated which will apply to every case. The fact is 
that often the man of practical science needs to do just 
what the lawyer does when consulted. He is not apt to 
answer theoretical questions. He says: ‘“‘State yeur case 
and then I will give my opinion.” So the skilled mechanic 
in this line will need all the facts and then will not be 

at a loss to suit the apparatus to the situation and to the 
demands. 

As no owner is expected to put in bis own methods of 
ventilation, the chief point is to have the person who is to 
do the work show plainly his plans and the reason for his 
methods, so as to find whether they answer the tests of 
definite knowledge as applied under the circumstances. 
There are many failures simply because thos ewho put in ap- 
paratuses so often know little as to the !awsof air and heat 
and as to the diffusion of gases or the best methods of 
securing uniformity. It is believed thatin no department 
of practical sanitation have more definite advances been 
made. Yet we are constantly seeing systems of direct 
radiation and heating introduced without any correspond- 
ing systems of ventilation. By combining the two, many 
of our churches, hospitals and public buildings have 
secured most satisfactory heating and ventilation. 





Science. 


PROFESSOR JUDD,in a geological paper before the Brit- 
ish Association last fall, made the statement that botan- 
ists generally conceded that seeds taken from Egvptian 
tombs and ancient mummies readily germinated. English 
scientific journals have a number of letters protesting 
against the statement that botanists concede anything of 
the kind. Itis more generally believed that where seeds 
have grown they were modern seeds which Arab trickery 
played off against travelers. One of the correspondents, 
however, refers to a case which Professor Lindley believed 
genuine, in which raspberry seeds grew that were taken 
from among the bones of a skeleton, and in which 
some coins of the Emperor Hadrian that were found near 
the bones, indicated that the raspberry seed may have been 
sixteen or seventeen hundred years old; and another case is 
cited which scems to have satisfied the eminent French 
scientist, Bois-Duval, in which seeds from soil from the 
original marsh on which part of Paris now stands grew, 
and proved to be a common rush—Juncus bufonius. The 
objection is tbat as the seeds possibly came through sev- 
eral hands before reaching those of the gentleman named, 
and through others growing the seeds before the plants 
were developed, there is a possibility of mistake through 
gnorance or design. The question is one of great magni- 
tude in its bearings on other questions of interest to sci- 
ence, and it is to be regretted that there seems to be po evi- 
dence of so direct a character that it will command the as- 
sent of an average doubter. The controversy should, how- 
ever, afford a useful lesson. Here is a paper by a zentle- 
map, learned in his branch of science, rendered almost 
valueless, through assuming facts that are not conceded 
by aco ordivate branch of scientific study. 


.... According to Messrs. Brainerd and Seely, in the No- 
vember issue of the American Geologist, the Chazy Lime- 
stone, in its original locality, has a thickness of over 700 
feet, instead of the meager 100 to 150 feet assigned to it in 
the text-books, Its first students were Messrs. Emmons 
and Hall, of the New York Geological Survey, about fifty 
years ago. From the Champlain valley this rock furnishes 
three important marbles, known as the ‘ Lepanto,” 
“French yray’’ and the “ black Swanton,’ besides inex- 
haustivle quantities of the purest of quicklime. Our au- 
thors find three divisions: the first and lowest, 310 feet 
thick, characterized by the presence of Sealites angulatus 
the second, 265 feet thick, abounding with Maclurea mag- 
na and in one-layer masses of Stromato cerium, two or 
three feet in diameter. The Maclurea isthe graceful coil 
so often trodden underfoot in the corridors of our public 
buildings. The uppermost group is 157 feet thick, of pure 
limestone, with many univalve mollusks and Rhynchonel- 
lw. Emmons erroneously referred a large part of the 
lower group to the Calciferous Sandrock and the upper part 
to the Bird’s-eye Limestone. Singularly enough, the Cal- 
ciferous Sandrock is wanting in the town of Chazy, tho it 
is nearly 400 feet thick eight miles to the south. Walcott 
thinks this an instance of non-deposition due to elevation 
of the sea-bed in this region in the Calciferous age; but our 
authors are disposed to explain the absence of the lower 


west a thousand feet higher than on the southeast. A sim- 
ilar fault has been noted on Isle Le Motte, near the cele- 
brated quarries of black marble. 








School and College. 


Dr. Atticus G. HAyGoov has published a pampblet in 
Georgia entitled, ‘‘A Plea for Six Months’ Schools.” In 
this pamphlet he gives the following interesting facts 
about public education in Georgia: 


* After what manner is the state carrying out the organic law? 
Let us seek the cold facts, without any reference to incidental or 
collateral matters. A few simple statements, taken from official 
records, will be enouzh to make people think, who ever think; 
to make ashamed all who care for the honor of the state; to make 
anxious all who have a hope of its future; to stir the hearts and 
the consciences of all who love their fellow-men. The Depart- 
ment of Education for Georgia has, this year, taken a new school 
census—the first since 1852. Between the ages of six and eighteen, 
the school age in Georgia, there are 560,281 children and young 
people; whites, 292,624; Negroes, 267,657. (The Negro is not, it 
seems, ‘dying out’; he is not solving his problem that way. 
There were only 251,144 colored children of school age in Georgia 
in 1880.) Whatis the sum total of public moneys from all sources 
provided for the primary education of this army of children? 
We will take the figures of 1887, the returns for 1888 not being all 
at hand. The entire sum raised by the state and by cities or 
counties under the loca] law for 1887 was $795,987.26. Of this sum 
the cities and counties under local law and for local use raised 
$502,477.74."" 
Tn 1880 one in five of the white people, ten years old and 
upward, could not write. According to the Inter-Ocean, 
the money that “‘ goes to maintain the schools is derived 
chiefly from the tax on ‘shows,’ on liquor, the hire of con- 
victs, and the inspection of fertilizers; so that under the 
present law the school fund will grow only as convicts and 
whisky-drinkers and fertilizers increase.”’ 


....The Free Churches of England seem at last to be 
united in demanding a national system of unsectarian pri- 
mary education. A convention was held recently of repre- 
sentatives of these Churches, of which the Nonconformist 
says: 

“If the Government require to be convinced of the unity and 
determination with which Nonconformists will resist any reac- 
tionary educational legislation, the Conference which opened 
at Exeter Hall on Tuesday morning cannot fail to furnish the 
required proof. Never have the Free Churches of this country 
spoken with a voice more earnest and emphatic. Never have 
they been represented by men more entitled to speak in their 
name. Never have they presented a more unbroken front to 
the aggressions of clericalism. In thus writing we are in no 
way guilty of rhetorical exaggeration; for hitherto the Wes- 
leyans have, to a large extent, held aloof from those movements 
having for their object the defense and enlargement of relig- 
ious liberty by political action in which Congregationalists, 
Baptists and, to some extent, Presbyterians have been foremost. 
This is no longer the case. The younger Methodists, who are so 
ably represented by the Rev. Hugt Price Hughes, feel that they 
ean no longer sit upon the fence. The rapid growth of the ex- 
treme High Church party, and the consequent development 
within the pale of the Establishment of the intelerant priesily 
spirit, have convinced all but an insignificant section of John 
Wesley’s followers that the time for neutrality in the conflict 
between Nonconformity and Anglicanism has forever gone.” 


....The annual report of Col. C. W. Fuller, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in New Jersey, shows 
that $2,525,425 was expended last year in support of the pub- 
lic schools of the state not including $690,016 for buildings. 
The value of school property is $7,837,706, an increase of 
$351,500. The average cost for pupil, calculated on average 
attendance, is 18.68, an increase of $2.95. The number of 
male teacbers is 796, females, 3,325, and the schools will 
scat 209,542 children. The school census shows 387,847; the 
otal eurollment, 224,278, 


. Dr. Gray, Warden of Racine CoHege, has resigned, 
at the request, it is said, of Bishop McLaren. This is the 
institution of which Dr. De Koven was Warden until his 
death. The Trustees think Dr. Gray’s churchmanship too 
‘* High,” and they want a business manager. 





Personalities. 


THE Vienna section of the Austro-German Alpine 
Club has for a long time been occupied with the execution 
of a plan upon which it has spent a considerable sum of 
money. Its intention was to erect an obelisk of consider- 
able size on the summit of the Ortler, in the Tyrol, in com- 
memoration of the forty years’ reign of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. As the arniversary occurs on the 2d of December, 
it was decided to transport the monument and put it in its 
place at once. Very lately, as the committee was about to 
make a start, the authorities of Meran prohibited the trans- 
portation altogether, much to the indignation of all thcse 
concerned, They urge that it is impossible to transport 
the heavy stone pillar in summer, when the snow is still 
soft. The Ortler is one of the highest of the Austrian and 
German Alps, being 12,822 feet in hight, and it is difficuit of 
ascent. A route had been fixed upon via Trafoi, and it 
was expected that 1t would take ten days, if the weather 
remained uninterruptedly fine, to reach the summit. 


.... The Liverpool Post tells the story, which is rather 
late in getiing into print, of how the Prince of Wales, last 
year at Homburg, put an end to the imitating of his garb 
by dudes, particularly American dudes. As soon as he 
arrived there he found that the cut of his coat, the pattern 
of his waistcoat, the shade of his necktie, were accurately 
copied. It annoyed his Royal Highness, and a few days 
afterward he appeared in a hideous suit of dirty, blanket- 
hued tweed. With it he wore a red shirt, a blue collar, a 
soft felt, low-crowned, cream-colored hat, with a band of 
orange ribbon, and had a blue silk handkerchief sticking 
out of his coat pocket. This, with tan shoes, completed a 





limestone to afault which raised the rock on the north- 
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 — 
stage. The strangest thing about the story is that itsays 
that this performance of the Prince effected its pur 


and this year he and his clothes have been left alone, 


....The London Times records the death of Mr. Pau] 
Tsaac Hershon, at the age of seventy-one years. He was a 
native of Galicia, of Hebrew origin, and became at an early 
period of his life a convert to the Christian faith. Ag a’ 
missionary he was an active promoter of the objects of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews in England and the East. He became in succession 
director of the House of Industry for Jews, at J erusalem, 
and of the modern farm at Jaffa, which iestitutions were 
established with a view to encourage useful industries 
among the Jews and native Syrians. In the year 1859 hie 
retired from work in the mission field in order to devote 
himself to literary labors. For nearly fifteen years he pur- 
sued his researches in the Talmud and Midrashim with 
great perseverance. 


. .A personal friend of the Rev. Dr. George W. Field, of 
Bangor, says he is a very absent-minded man, and that 
when on the street, in the cars, or even at his dinner, his 
mind is often so fully concentrated upon the subject of ser. 
mons that he takes no notice of surrounding circum- 
stances. At one time, traveling between Bangor and Bos- 
ton, as the conductor of the train passipg through the car 
came to Dr. Field, the reverend gentleman looked into his 
face a moment, then extended his hand and said, ‘* Good- 
afternoon, sir; but I think you havea little advantage of 
me. What name, please?”’ 


...._It is hoped that the eminent Egyptologist, Miss Ame- 
lia B. Edwards, LL.D., Ph.D., L.H.D., will be able to visit 
the United States next winter, tosee her many friends and 
to lecture at the university centers. She received not long 
ago the degree of L.H.D, in absentid, at the Columbia 
College centenary, and holds several other American hon- 
orary titles. 


... The largest professional fee for limited service is said 
to have been paid to Surgeon-Major Freyer, of the Indian 
Medical Service, for treating the Nawab of Rampoor for 
three months’ suffering from rheumatic fever. The 
Nawab gave him a lac of rupees, $50,000. 








Beil 


A SOLDIER is known by the company he keeps.—Toledo 
Blade. 


-...-Some grccers’ scales never learn the error of their 
weighs.— Washington Post. 


...-A woman always “‘shoos’”’ a hen while a man tries to 
boot it.— Yonkers Statesman. 


.... Senator Palmer is writing a novel, but it is too early 
to say whether it will carry off the Palmer not.—Norris- 
town Herald. 


....A survivor of the famous “‘ Light Brigade” is now a 
plumber in Indianapolis. He still knows how to charge.— 
Terre Haute Express. 


....-Compared with eternity our career extends over a 
time easily expressed by the word “scat!” uttered in an 
ordinary tone of voice.— Bill Nye. 


.... Edison says that “‘ the resistance of a calf to the elec- 
tric current is 3,200 ohms.” But a calf is nct a fair test of 
resistance. Try a mule.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


.... Young Housewife (to husband who says he knows 
how to cook): ‘‘ How long do you broil a chicken, Edwin ?” 
Edwin: ‘*‘Oh—er—how long is the chicken ?’’—Life. 


. ..Mr. Riddle, the Boston lecturer, is giving public 
readings from Browning. Itis an interesting coincidence 
that both the lecturer and his subject are Kiddles.—Chi- 
cago Herald. 


...Mrs. Selby: ‘* Doctah, de chile dun gone swaller’r 
pint obink.” Doctor: *‘ Hab yo’ dun ennyding fo’ de re- 
lisf ob ’im?” Mrs. Selby: “I’s dun made ‘im eat free 
sheets of blottin-paper, doctah. Was dat rite ?”’—Life. 


...-Litile Boy (at toy-store window): **Mamma, won’t 
you buy me a top?” Mamma (meditatively): *‘It will 
svon be too cold to spin tops.” ‘“‘ Well, then, buy mea 
double-ripper sled and some new skates, and we’)! let the 
top go.”’—New York Weekly. 


.... With a rashness which he never realized until too 
late, he had kissed the Boston girl right on the mouth. 
** Never do that again, sir!’’ said she. ‘‘M-M-Miss Waldo,” 
said he, ‘If the Lord lets me thaw out this time, I will 
never attempt the like again—at least without an over- 
coat.” —Truth. 


.... Wife (critically ill): ‘* What does the doctor say, 
George ?”” Husband: ‘That you are very, very ill, dear.” 
Wife (after a short pause): “If I should not get well, 
George, give my sealskin sacque to yoursister. I’ll just let 
her see it’s real. She has more than once insinuated that 
it’s only plush.””—Epoch. 


.... Two ladies shopping.—‘‘ What shall we buy George 
for Christmas?” ‘‘I don’t know; something useful, how- 
ever.” ‘* That’s just what I think.” And then, after three 
or four hours’ hard work (for the salesman) they purchase 
a penwiper done in moire antique with lace trimmings 
and a mother-of-pearl bootjack.—Exchange. 


-..-Dolly: “Aw, Willie, I must have made—aw—a twe- 
mendious hit with that little Browson girl; she asked me 
for my photo the other day.’’ Willie: ** Did y’ give it to 
her?” Dolly: “Yaws, of course.’”” Willie: “Well, that 
settles you at that house, me deah fel. She gives those 
photos to the servant-girl with ‘Out when this one calls’ 





eostume, the like of which was never seen off of the variety 


written on it.”—Life. 
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_ Music. 


In last week’s bill of particulars were prominent the 
Tuesday night’s concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra; oD Thursday evening a pleasant chamber-music con- 
cert of the Metropolitan Trio Clob, the most recent asso- 
ciation of its sort; Mr. Moriz Rosenthal’s fourth piano- 
forte recital, on Friday afternoon; and the third concert 
of the Symphony Society of New York, on Saturday night. 
The operatic week, the third of the Metropolitan perform- 
ances, in German, ¢ ffered ‘* L’Africaine,’”’ ‘* William Tell” 
and “Faust.” Mr. Walter Damrosch lectured analyti- 
cally on “* The Rheingold” and his orchestral program for 
Saturday night. 





Mr. William Gericke and his orchestra have, doubtless, 
ceased to regard their participation in our crowded musical 
season asa financial experiment, and to wonder if New York 
looks on it asan intrusion. The outset of their third year’s 
series of concerts shows that they are certuin of a very 
large, most critically attentive and appreciative audi- 
ence. The program in this instance, was short and ca)cu- 
lated to put to a test the abilities of the soloists appearing, 
and the qualities of Boston’s famous band. Spohr’s Eighth 
Violin Concerto, the same favorite ‘‘ Scena Cantante,” 
given at the Philharmonic iast week, Johannes Brahms 
Concerto in B Flat (surely one ofthe most original and se- 
ductive of modern concerti), and the Third Symphony of 
Beethoven comprised the scheme. Miss Madge Wickham 
was the violinist. It was her first public appearance here, 
altho the young lady has played at some private musicales 
of note inthe city. She does not equal the pronounced 
heralding of her gifts and training. Her tone is marred by 
vibrato and it is far from pure; her execution fairly fluent, 
put shading and sentiment are wanting. Mr. Baermann, 
who is a very finished executant, and a musician of solid 
interpretative qualities was the soloist in the Brahms Con- 
certo, and was twice recalled. Every measure of the ‘‘ He- 
roic”” Symphony must have been familiar to the greater 
part of the audience, and it would not easily overlook sig- 
nificant nwances in its performaace and points in which 
the orchestra differed from or excelled standards in New 
York and elsewhere. The extreme clearness with which 
details in the first movements were brought out, the unity 
marking the respective work of strings, wood and brass, 
and an impressiveness in the most sonorous episodes, pro- 
duced a great effect. Mr. Gericke’s reading of such a work 
is not the dramatic matter tbat at least one accomplished 
conductor in the city illustrates. But it is not less force- 
ful, and much moreclassic in itsevery element. The next 
concert of theseries takes place January 15th. 


....The following was the program of the third concert 
of the Symphony Society of New York, which Mr. Walter 
Damrosch presented on Saturday evening to a fine-sized 
audience: 

Overture, ‘*Iphigenie in Aulis”.. .........................-Gluek 
Air, “O Malheureuse Iphigenie”’.................. .....000e Gluck 
Fri. KATTL BETTAQUE. 


Overture, ** La Chasse du jeune Henri”’.....................Mehul 
NE. .  ataissibias 4:48 sisiaw dnb eeeediuen ss deeteboeseee Saint-Saéns 
ON oo on ndenvnceenncss.cecceaseces ee a.: Bizet 
Fr). KATTI BETTAQUE. 
I vnrad cp cinakoutvkeierses iaeeduun <aaake Massenet 
Symphony, “ Harold in Italie”.......... eietcaeeiicoien soe . Berlioz 


The eloquent Gluck overture never diminishes in its charm, 
altho in the present instance its performance was not very 
admirable. The intent of making a happy addition to our 
limited Gluck concert repertory was shown in following it 
with a slow air in the fourth act of the composer’s * Iphi 

genie in Tauris,’ in which the exiled maid bewails to her 
feliow-priestesses the persecutions of the gods. It is an 
exquisite aria—with Gluck’s spirit in every phrase. Un- 
fortunately Miss Bettaque did very little justice to it, sing- 
ing with a guod deal of effort, and scarcely any pleasurable 
effect. The old Méhul overture is quaint, animated, descrip- 
tive music, its program spirit elaborately worked out with 
suadry simple instrumental effects from the hand of a 
composer of genius, who is now more a historic name, and 
awriter deferred to by critics and students than of sig- 
nificance to the public. Massenet’s **Phédre’’ Overture is 
an old work of such conventional and superficial traits that 
we can understand a very discourteous remark the author 
of “Tne Cid’’ once made in connection with it, to the effect 
that bad French music was the worst bad music known. 
Berlioz’s *‘ Harold” received a fine performance, to which 
Mr. Nahan Franko’s viola passages contributed greatly. 
But this symphony seemed to us more brummagem, and 
long drawn-out and fuller of a sickly sentimentality or vul- 
gar bluster than ever. It is not amongits composer's few 
really meritorious works that it is worth while to give to- 
day. This con-ert, as will be seen, showed adherence to 
the development of music in France, and, especially, of the 
overture-form by French writers, tho hardly with suffi- 
cient unity in its scheme. 


--..The performance of ‘‘ Faust’”’ at the Metropolitan 
brought forward Miss Alma Foehstrém as Murgaret, Mr. 
Max Alvary in his accustomed part of Faust, Mr. Fischer 
as Mephistopheles, and Mr. Robinson as Valentine. Mu- 
Sically the representation was smooth, Miss Foehstrém 
singing with spirit and elegance, and amounting dramati- 
cally to more than we expected. Her lower notes are, 
however, sadly wanting in power, and her voice has not 
the volume required in such a theater. Mr. Alvary’s “Sei 
ir gegriisst, oh, heil’ge Stitte’’ (Salve, demora”) waz a 
loudly applauded piece of vocalism. Mr. Fischer was as 
vetversely silly as ever in his efforts to play Goethe’s de- 
Mon, but sang charmingly. The chorus was in fine form 
and the orchestra, barring some passing disagreements 
about time. A very odd liberty was taken in the fourth 
act. The church-scene was given scarcely at all as such; 
With Margaret kneeling in a public square before some 
Sort of an ecclesiastical edifice, and Mefisto singing at her, 
trom—it was impossible to guess where, but at such a 
distance within the stage as to be heard with difficulty. 


The ballet d’ action and spectacle in the fifth act was also, 
sa hitherto, given brilliantly but out of accordance with the 
libretto. The stage-management at the Metropolitan 
needs thorough setting to rights. This week repetitions 
of the brilliantly successful “L’Africaine’ occur, and 
to-morrow night a better musical atmosphere invigorated 
the house, with Wagner’s “Siegfried.’’ It is very laudably 
proposed to grace each week with an opera not sung pre- 
viously this season. 


....Mr. Rosenthal’s concerts do not show any tokens of 
being less a drawing power, whatever conflicts with them 
in date; and the gigantic performances of this under-sized 
and delicate-looking young man awaken astonishment 
and enthusiasm to a degree that is almost amusing. On 
Friday afternoon Mr. Rosenthal played Beethoven’s E 
Major Sonata, Opus 109 (and showed in this piece that se- 
rious side of his musical nature that is apt to be obscured 
by his prestidigitation in other things), four Chopin num- 
bers, including the Barcarolle (in which he does some of 
his most strikingly beautiful and surprising work), a Valse 
in D Flat, tne Chant Polonaise and the Polaccain A Flat 
Major, so dear to the heart of the sweet girl-graduate, and 
such and plenty of maturer musicians besides, Rosenthal’s 
performances in the way of Chopin must be like revela- 
tions. The rather banale Tarantelle, in Liszt’s ‘‘Venézia 
e Napoli’ cycle, ended the program. Mr. Rosenthal was 
applauded and recalled to the echo. Master Fritz Kreisler 
contributed his usual quota of violin music in a perfunc- 
tory and careless fashion, as the lad does most of the time. 
He is fast becoming a detriment to the artistic symmetry 
of the Rosenthal entertainments. 








ews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


THE gossip about Cabinet positions under General 
Harrison is heard on all sides. The predictions are as va- 
trying as they are numerous. The following from the 
Washington correspondent of the New York Times men- 
tions some of the names that are prominently discussed: 


“The New York members of Congress indulge in some specu- 
lation about the composition of the Cabinet of General Harrison, 
but like all Cabinet makers they are without information. They 
find it easier to reach a conclusion as to what will not be done 
than to indicate what they believe wiil be done. It is the general 
opinion among them that Mr. Blaine will gointo the Cabinet if 
he wants to, and that he wants to goin. For the reason that Mr, 
Blaine will go in they doubt the appearance of Mr. Sherman in 
the list. The contest between Mr. Warner Miller and Mr. Platt, 
they believe, will] be won by Mr. Platt, as Mr. Miller is regarded 
by them as the safest of the two leaders to be ‘turned down.’ 
They speak of the late candidate for Governor as a Republican 
who can stand being abused better than Mr. Platt, who is always 
seized with a mania for political murder after disappointment. 
The only way out of the Miller-Platt controversy, the New York 
men think, is for Harrison to leave New York out of the Cabinet 
and to insist upon naming Allison for Secretary of the Treasury. 
Clever men are not impressed with the belief that Allison can 
be induced to leave the Senate, and they are hoping for the ap- 
pointment of Mr. J.S. Clarkson, whose selection would not fur- 
nish the Cabinet with a member who would become a candidate 
for President, which Allison’s friends hope he will be in 1802. 
It is beginning to be believed here that Mr. Sherman has not yet 
given up all hope of the Presidency, and that Mr. McKinley’s 
candidacy for the Speakership will be pushed, with the belief 
that he can be elected to that place for two Congresses, and that 
in his second term he will hold it under John Sherman as Presi- 
dent. Sherman could gain no favor or comfort in a Cabinet 
with Blaine, and he would lose the chance to prepare the way 
for the Presidency, which he can most easily and properiy do by 
remaining in the Senate.” 


....-The indications are that there will be no further ac. 
tion by Congress at this session on the Land-Grant Forfei- 
ture Bill. Mr. Holman has announced that he under no 
circumstances will agree to any change in bills of this class, 
passed at the last session. None of these bills which have 
been sent to the Senate and acted upon, have been accepted 
in the form in which they left the House. Mr. Holman, in 
his position as Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, is able undoubtedly to control the acticn of the 
House. The forfeiture bills are in conference committee. 
The probable course of Mr. Holman and bis following will 
be to prevent any meeting of this Committee, so as to 
wake it impossible that any agreement shall be reached. 
Mr. Holman occupies the same position with regard to 
what is called the Public Land Bill, which passed the 
House, repealing all the land laws except the Homestead 
Act. The Senate Bill is much more conservative, and the 
Senate Committee at once substituted its bill for the 
House bill. When Mr. Holman learned this, he said that 
there would be no land legislation in this Congress. 


....-Mr. Butterworth, of Ohio, introduced in the House of 
Representatives last week for reference a joint resolution 
authorizing the President 


“to invite negotiations looking to the assimilation and unity of 
the people of the Dominion of Canada and the United States 
under one Government, such unity and assimilation to be based 
upon the admission of the several provinces of the Dominion or 
any one of them into the Union of States, upon the same terms 
and same equality with the several States now composing the 
Union, and the assumption by the United States of the indebted- 
ness of the Dominion of Canada or a just proportion thereof, and 
such other equitable terms as justice to the high contracting 
parties may demand; and that, with a view to such negotiation, 
the President invite the appointment of Commissioners by the 
Government of Great Britain and the Dominion of Canada to 
consider the wisdom and expediency of settling and adjusting all 
controversies and differences which now exist between the two 
Governments, growing out of the fisheries or otherwise, by such 
a union and assimilation as is hereinbefore suggested, either as 
to the whole or any province or several provinces of said Domin- 
ion.” 


....-The Senate Tariff Bill has been considerably dis- 
cussed in the Senate since the opening of the session, but 
there is every reason to believe that the bill cannot be 





passed before the holidays. 


DOMESTIC. 


-...-Tbe Boston Civil-Service Reform Association on 

Thursday night of last week reiterated the principles 

which it was organized to promote in the following lan- 

guage: 

* While we recognize that certain officers should be in sym- 

pathy with the policy of the Administration, we believe that 

the routine business of the Government should be conducted on 
business principles, that officers should be appointed on account 

of their fitness for the work to be done, and should be continued 

in office as long as they do their work well; that their offices 

should not be used for partisan purposes; and that representa- 

tives are chosen to legislate, and should not be required to give 

their time and thought to the distribution of offices. 

“We rejoice that the Republican Party, which is soon to 
assume control of the Government, has declared in its national 
platform that ‘the reform of their civil service should be com- 
pleted by the furtber extension of the reform system already 
established by law to all grades of the service to which it is ap- 
plicable, and that the spirit and purpose of the reform should 
be observed in all executive appointments,’ and that the Presi- 
dent-elect has stated in his letter of acceptance as a candidate 
for the Presidency that‘ he cordially approves this clear and 

forcible expression of the Convention on the subject,’ and that 
‘it is his sincere desire to advance the reform.’ All efforts to 
this end will receive the hearty support of this Association and 
of all believers in civil-service reform. 

“Among measures which may be adopted we respectfully 
urge upon the incoming Administration the fellowing: The ap- 
pointment of sincere friends of the reform only in charge of the 
classified service, in order that the Civil Service Law may be 
faithfully enforced; the retention of faithful and competent 
officers and employés, except in thore positions where the duties 
are of a political nature, and removal only for the benefit of the 
service, and not for partisan reasons; the removal of faithful 
officers merely because they have taken the place of others im- 
properly removed should be discountenanced; the dicontinu- 
ance of dictation by Members of Congress in the matter of Ex- 
ecutive appointments: the extension of the Civil Service Law to 
a greater number of officers, and especially the adoption of some 
method of appointment of minor postmasters which shall re- 
move those offices from partisan control.” 


.... The yellow-fever scourge in Jacksonville, Fla., is now 
practically ended. Two refugee special trains frem At- 
lanta and other Georgia cities arrived there Saturday, 
and the regular Northern trains have all been well filled 
with refugees. The refugees have been met by bands of 
music, the people bearing banners of welcome and otber 
demonstrations of joy. Business is opening up again, and 
the streets present almost their wonted appearance. It is 
estimated that there will be fully 5,000 arrivals per week 
during the next month. The prospects for the season and 
general business are gond. 


FOREIGN. 


....-A letter was received last week at Suakim from Os- 
man Digna, containing the announcement that Emin 
Pasha and a white traveler (presumably Stanley) had fallen 
intothe Mahdi’s hands. Thecaptives would be surrendered 
if the British would abandon Suakim: otherwise they 
would be killed. Inclosed with Osman Digna’s letter were 
copies of a dispatch from a dervish leader at Lado to the 
Khalifa giving the date of Emin Pasha’s surrender as Octo- 
ber 10th and a letter to Emin Pasha from the Khedive, 
which the latter handed toStanley when he was at Cairo. 
The Khalifa’s letter to Osman Digna stated that a steamer 
expedition to the Equator, commanded by Oman Saleh, on 
arriving at Lado had Emin Pasha and a white traveler de- 
livered to them in chains by Emin’s officers and troops. 
Oman Saleh, in bis letter to the Khalifa, stated that he 
reached Lado on October 11th, and that the Kbedive Lad 
sent a white traveler named Stanley with a letter telling 
Emin to go with Stanley, and offering the remainder of the 
force the option of going to Cairo or remaining. They re- 
fused to enter the Turkish service and gladly received 
Oman Saleh. Oman Saleh found a large quantity of feath- 
ers and ivory. He heard that another traveler had visited 
Emin, but had gone, and he wassearching for him. Along 
with his letter Osman Digna sent several Snider cartridges 
which. he alleged, were taken from the white traveler. The 
Zanzibaris in Stanley’s expedition were armed with Snider 
rifles, but there were none in the possession of the der- 
vishes. The Emin Relief Expedition Committee are doubt- 
fulof the genuineness of the Osma Digna letter. They 
suggest that the Khedive’s letter may be acopy stolen at 


Cairo, but they think it more likely that Starley sent on 
runners to Emin with letters, and that these runners were 
captured. In any case they are hopeful that even if Emin 
is a captive, Stanley is still free. 


....The Panama Canal Company wus declared last week 
insolvent. It failed inits attempt to place the 800,000 bonds 
which De Lesseps declared could be negotiated. If 400,000 
could have been taken the company could have paid its 
December interest. On the eve of failure it was reported 
that this amount had been subscribed for, and there was 
much excitement at the office of the company. M. de 
Lesseps said to the crowd: 

“My friends, the subscription is safe. Our adversaries are 
confounded. We do not need the help of financiers. You have 
saved vourselves by your own exertions. The canal is made.” 
This speech was followed the next day by a very different 
announcement by De Lesseps’s son. He announced that 
only 180,000 bonds had been subscribed for, and that the 
company would therefore commence returning the deposits 
the next day. Referring to his father’s remarks on the 
previous day, he said: ‘‘ My father is younger in spirit than 
I. His remarks were made on the strength of a hopeful 
report that I made to him. The result is bankruptcy or 


the winding up of the company.’’ He urged them to peti- 
tion the Goverament to come to the assistance of the com- 
pany. The Government has done this to tbe extent of 
submitting to the Chamber of Deputies a bill postponing 
for a time the payment of the company’s liabilities; but 
the committee appointed by the Chamber to consider this 
bill has rejected the measure. They reported their objec- 
tions to it to the Chamber, and the bill, after some sligbt 
discussion, was rejected by a vote of 262 to 188. It is said 
that the Cabinet has resolved to offer a substitute measure, 
providing fora more precise settlement of the Canal Com- 








pany’s affairs. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 





OF all the days of the year we give to one the name 
of our Lord, and call it Christmas. One day in seven 
we hallow as his,and sometimes we call it the Lord’s 
Day, but oftener we call it by aname as pagan as is the 
celebration of it by those who, in our cities, on that day 
desert the churches for the saloons. To the one day 
which we have chosen, at random, or worse, to be our 
reminder of the birth of our Lord we give his name, and 
that day we celebrate ill or well as we value Him whose 
name it bears. 

We do well to make it afestal day. That Christ came 
into the world is the most joyful fact in all its annals. 
It is no day for a fast to afflict one’s soul. He came to 
open prison doors and to preach deliverance to them that 
are bound. He came not to be our Judge, but our Jesus, 
Saviour, Deliverer; our comfort, our hope, our joy, our 
salvation. He was that true light that enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world, in whose light we 
Bee light: and because we see light we rejoice. 

What were the darkness of a world that had no Christ- 
mas birth! Think of a Cbristless world, one with no 
knowledge of a future life, no assurance of immortality, 
What is the darkness and the pain of a soul feeling after 
God and hope and ever groping in vain! Read an old 
philosopher encouraging himself to believe that a future 
life is likely because we have reminiscences of a previous 
life; or a modern philosopher in his last years ending his 
essay on Theism with the conclusion that the evidence 
for a God slightly preduminates over the evidence 
against his existence, but that there is no sufficient indi- 
cation that he is wholly good. Because we have the 
birth in Bethlehem and the resurrection from the sepul- 
cher of Joseph we have no fear of the grave. Its sting 
is removed; its victory is gone. We know in whom we 
have believed, and that he will keep what we have 
intrusted to him until his great day. 

We do well to make this festal day a day of gifts. Christ 
was God's great Gift to man. It was when Paul was 
urging his readers to give gifts to others that he burst 
out with that exclamation which should be their loftiest 
example as it was their dearest joy, ‘‘Thanks be unto 
God for his unspeakable gift!’ As much asto say, If the 
Father God could give to us the life of his own well- 
beloved Son, what is there that we cannot give to our 
brethren in their need? The word still holds good in 
these later Christinas days; if God could bestow sucha 
priceless gift on us, we surely can give our lesser gifts to 
him and to his children in their need, and to our é6wn 
dear ones, as pledges of our lesser and finite love, 





So let the feast and the gifts recall the day of joy 
when the angels and the stars sang the gladdest day of all 
earth’s history. Let the children come from the chimney 
corner, with their stockings filled with toys, to rejoice 
because Jesus came, and therein blessed little children. 
Let the tables be loaded with the fruits of the year, and 
households gather around them and thank God for the 
Gift of all gifts. And before the day is over read again 
the story of the wondrous birth, and recite the simple 
lines, ‘‘ While shepherds watched their flocks by night,” 
which any child can understand, and then let the elders 
reads Milton’s grandest, most majestic ‘‘ Hymn to the 
Nativity,” and end the day with thanks to Him whose 
Father-love gave humanity the Gift. 


”™ 
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THE DESCENT OF THE SPIRIT. 


THE disciples were still waiting and praying at Jeru- 
salem. Ten days had now passed and still there was no 
sign of the promise of the Father coming upon them. 
No doubt many anxious thoughts were beginning to 
arise in their minds; thoughts touching the nature of 
the gift they were waiting for, and as to the manner of 
its manifestation. John the Baptist had spoken of a 
baptism ‘‘ with fireand the Holy Ghost.” Jesus had 
told them of an enduement of power. Perhaps they were 
beginning to question whether they were not to look for 
the answer to their prayer in certain subjective condi- 
tions of their own, just as now there are not wanting 
those Christian (?) teachers who tell us that the only direct 
answer to prayer we are warranted in looking for is the 
reflex influence which prayer has upon our own spiritual 
natures; that prayer brings about a sense of depend- 
ence, and keeps us incommunion with God; that it de- 
velops submission, patience and gentleness and in many 
other ways does us good. We do not wonder that those 
who continue to pray (?)and yet receive no direct an- 
swer to prayer are driven back upon some such theory 
as this. Perhaps some of these waiting disciples were 
beginning to think that the promised enduement of 
power was to be evolved out of their own consciousness 
of the facts concerning Jesus and his restirrection and 
their own conviction of the truth of those things which he 
had spoken to them, and the promises of the life to come 
which he had uttered in their hearing, and were almost 
ready to say: ‘‘ We shall get nothing else; we are not to 
look for a too literal fulfillment of Jesus’ promise, but 
must interpret it largely. It is now ten days since we 
began to wait and pray; surely if there was anything 
more to come it would not have tarried beyond this 
time.” Two Sabbaths had passed; the second First Day of 
the week since Jesus ascended to his Father had come 
around again. 

While they were thus waiting, praying and thinking, 
‘*suddenly there came a sound from Heaven, as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them; 
and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began 
to speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them ut- 
terance.” It would be difficult for us to picture the sur- 
prise and joy of those disciples at this sudden and in a 
sense unexpected fulfillment of the promise. There was no 
storm of wind without and no stir of wind within where 
they were gathered; yet in an instant the whole room 
was in a kind of tempest, as tho a strung wind was 
blowing inand upon them; but it was not wind. Added 
to this phenomenal sensation of an unseen presence, 
there came a wonder visible to all their eyes. Flames 
like tongues of fire came flying down and through the 
room as doves and alighted upon the heads of each of 
them. Each saw the sign upon the other. Then, be- 
fore their wonder could find expression, they were 
seized with a strange impulse to speak; not all together. 
but one by one as the Spirit gave them utterance. The 
speech was strange to them also; they were all, or near- 
ly all, Galileans, and yet their speech was in other 
tongues. 

It is not our purpose to attempt to define what the 
mysterious manifestation ‘‘as of” a mighty rushing 
wind and ‘like as of” tongues of fire was—whether 
these were the manifestations of the Spirit himself, or 
only the result of his presence—but rather to call atten- 
tion to several features of the manifestation which are 
suggestive and full of instruction. The first is that of 
the suddenness of the descent of the Spirit upon the 
waiting disciples. There are those who object to any 
sudden manifestation of God’s power—as in conversion, 
for instance—holding that all spiritual life is a matter 
of gradual growth and the result of a process of devel- 
opment. Here, however, as in a multitude of other 
cases, we note that God acts with suddenness upon men. 
Doubtless there was delay on God’s part until there was 
a needed condition of receptivity developed in the disci- 
ples by their long waiting and praying ; but his answer 
came suddenly. A glance at several instances of Scrip- 
ture will confirm this. ‘* The Lord whom ye seek shall 
suddenly come to his temple.” ‘‘ Suddenly there was 
with the angels a multitude of the heavenly host.” 
When Paul was converted there ‘‘ suddenly shone a 
light from heaven.” When Paul and Silas were pray- 
ing in prison ‘‘ suddenly there was a great earthquake.” 
The wicked shall be ‘‘ suddenly destroyed”; and when 
the Lord comes again in glory he will come suddenly, 











$s 
as the lightning shineth out of the heavens. This tro 
should teach us great and intense watchfulness, ahd 
ought to prevent us from discouragement when we art 
waiting upon God for spiritual blessing: for when all 
seems silent and unresponsive to out prayer, “ sudtlen: 
iy” the Lord’s good word will be fulfilled. 

The accompanying sound of a rushing mighty wing 
seems to tellus that when the Holy Ghost is present 
there will be a mighty power that will sweep all before 
it; not with ‘‘sound and fury,” but with the sound of 
life and power and great joy. God does speak with a 
still small voice also, but we must not take it as an jp. 
variable rule that with an outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
there will be nothing of what unbelievers, cold-hearted 
and extra proper Christians sometimes call excitement, 
The noise of the rushing inside that house was presently 
answered by the noise of the rushing multitude who 
came together to see what it all meant, and then fo}. 
lowed the outcry of convicted sinners as well as the 
sneers and jibes of the unbelieving mockers who 
ascribed the baptism of the Spirit to drunkenness. The 
presence of the cloven tongues as of fire was alsoa sign 
to be taken note of. What did they signify ? Surely, 
that where the Holy Spirit is, there will be a burning en. 
thusiasm which will set on fire all the knowledge of 
God that is in us by the Word and send it forth in burp. 
ing words of power. 

Tho we may not now expect to see these outward signs 
of the Holy Spirit present among us again, we do need and 
ought to seek and expeCt the presence of that heavenly 
power which the signs accompanying the descent of the 
Spirit signify. How shall we realize that power? How, 
but by waiting upon God as these apostles did at the 
first and again and again afterward. When such power 
is vouchsafed to us and we have faith to claim it and 
obedience to wait for it, then the same results will fol- 
low and thousands will be crying out ‘*‘ Men and breth. 
ren what shall we do?” 


+2 


THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 





THE only ‘“‘ Southern question ” is that which is made 
by the South itself. It is not a question which the rest 
of the Union thrusts upon the South with the persistency 
of persecution. It is the South itself which thrusts it 
upon the country. The South insists that at whatever 
cost it must maintain an unbroken solidity. Unbroken 
solidity cannot be maintained in any section of a free 
country like this without resort to unconstitutional 
methods. Where men are free to think and speak and 
vote as they choose, division and parties are inevitable; 
and where there are parties, the natural tendency is 
toward a balance. In this fact lies one of the safe- 
guards of our Republic. Open competition between 
parties is wholesome, and helps to secure and maittain 
good government. Suppression, on the contrary, of 
the one or the other, involves the denial of fundamental 
rights and establishes class supremacy, than which 
nothing is more repugnant to Republican institutions, 

Why does the South insist on remaining solid? Henry 
W. Grady, one of the most liberal men of the younger 
generation in the South, gives answer in the following: 

** When the Negro was enfranchised, the Soutk was con- 

demned to solidity as surely as self-preservation is the 
first law of Nature.” 
Governor Richardson, of South Carolina, says no effort 
to break the solid South can succeed, except upoti 
the basis of the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon racé, 
Congressman Oates, of Alabama, insists that there is but 
one way of breaking the solid South, and that is by 
eliminating the Negro from politics; and the St. Louis 
Christian Advocate, a Southern religious paper, echoes 
the opinion of Senator Ingalls, and says the contest be- 
tween the races will be carried on until one or the other 
is driven to the wall. 

The solidity of the Sonth, then, is in resistance to the 
ballot of the Negro. The Constitution makes the Negro 
a citizen anda voter with equal rights before the laws 
of the country; but the South revolts against the Consti- 
tution and delares that the Negro shall not exercise his 
rights as a voter. Accordingly by various methods the 
Negro, particularly in the Gulf States, is prevented from 
full participation in the right of popular sovereignty, The 
shot-gun is one method; intimidation is another; false 
counting is another; inaccessible polls is another; the 
eight-box law is another. The latter is in effect an edu- 
cational test. If the Negro voter is illiterate he cannot 
deposit his vote because he cannot tell how to distribute 
his ballots so as to put them into the right boxes. Itis 
the least objectionable of the methods by which the 
South is kept solid; but this, even, the Charieston News 
and Courier is frank enough to say, is an ‘‘ evasion,” 4 
‘* political trick,” a ‘‘ subterfuge,” a ** tortuous method.” 
‘*‘ The eight-box law,” it says, ‘‘ necessary as it was, and 
beneficial as its operation has been, is demoralizing to 
the people of the state. It must lower the younger meD 
in particular intheir own eyes to see that the spirit 
of our institutions is violated at every election.” How 
a law can be “beneficial” and ‘necessary, "which 
is ‘‘demoralizing to the people” and in violation 
of the“ spirit of our institutions” we cannot understand} 
but the admission that even a method which falls short 
of open intimidation or open fraud, is ‘‘ demoralizing @ 
the people,” goes to the very heart of the Southern qu 
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The ‘‘ tortuous methods” resorted to to make and 

the South solid must undermine the public virtue 

of those that employ them. Public virtue is the strength 

of the State. Weaken that and the pledge of justice, 
and security is gone. 

But the South cannot be kept solid by fraud, intimi- 
dation, false counting or any otber method of direct or 
indirect disfranchisément. Quiet but powerful influ- 
ences are at work all through the South, but particularly 
along the border-line, harmonizing the races, and bring- 
ing about that balance between the parties which in our 
judgment would contribute most to the order and secur- 
ity of the South. A moment’s study of the following 
table which we have gathered from returns of the last 
four presidential elections will show how rapidly this 
process is going forward: 

W.Va. Va. Ky. Tenn. 


1876... Tilden’s plurality.......... 14,564 25,115 62,634 43,600 
g0....Hancock’s “  ......... 11,148 81,527 43,449 20,574 
194.... Cleveland's we" Sepdecestad 4,221 6,141 34,198 9,180 
1888... - > aheulsacgien 586 1,541 28,666 19,900 


Tennessee would seem to be receding from the point of 
balance, but this recession is probably only apparent and 
temporary. In Virginia Republicanism is no longer a 
reproach. The old families are no longer solidly Demo- 
cratic. They are dividing, on other than race or sec- 
tional lines, and solving the Southern question in a ra- 
tional and constitutional way. As the whites divide be- 
tween the parties so will the Negroes. The true solution 
of the race question is in this division. A solid white 
party must result in a solid black party. Divide the 
whites and the race question will disappear from politics. 
The solidity of the dominant race is in itself a menace to 
the inferior race, and makes a race war almost inevita- 
ble. 

A war between the races cannot but be disastrous to 
the South. Men may talk glibly of fighting it to the 
bitter end—until one or the other is driven to the wall 
—but this is simply an impossible solution. The Ne- 
groes are free citizens with the same constitutional 
rights as the whites, and the Southern question must 
be settled on the basisof full recognition of this fact. 
The people of the country conferred those rights deliber- 
ately by an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and that amendment will never be re- 
voked. Hope for help in that direction may as weli be 
abandonedat once. Nor will it be possible effectually to 
prevent the Negro from exercising the franchise by es- 
tablishing by amendments to state constitutions an 
educational test. If honestly enforced, sucha test, 
while it would allow many blacks to vote, would dis- 
franchise many whites. It could not, without the aid 
of fraud and violence, reserve the ballot to the 
whites. While illiterate whites might hasten to qual- 
ify themselves for the test, might not the blacks do the 
same thing ? In some of the Southern States, largely 
by the help of Northern benevolence, the blacks have 
educational advantages equal to those of the whites. 
Would a state, aiming at the suppression of the colored 
vote by the educational test, take measures to prevent 
the blacks from qualifying for thetest?’ Surely not. 
Greater folly could not be devised. It is in the educa- 
tion and elevation of the blacks, not in their ignorance 
and degradation, that the safety of the South lies. 

Nothing, it seems to us, could be more unwise than 
the policy of suppressing the Negro vote. It is not only 
hostile to the Constitution, perilous to our institutions, 
and disastrous to public virtue; but it is setting a bad 
example for the Negroes toimitate. An inferior people 
are very apt in learning lessons of this kind, The time 
is sure to come, if this policy is continued, when the 
Negro will wrest the club which is now being used 
against him from the hands of his oppressors, and use 
it against them. 

The Negro is in the South to stay. Educate him, re- 
spect his rights, set him a good example, and he will 
prove a blessing and not a scourge. 


_ 
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SOCIAL INTIMACIES. 








How hard it is to make some people, especially in the 
South, understand that when we oppose the caste 
legislation of the South we do not intend, in the least, 
to interfere with each man’s personal liberty of choosing 
his associates just as he pleases. A friend writes us 
from North Carolina: 


ff I had as my neighbors a company of Negro men and 
women, Christian, cultivated, refined, my social equals 
inall things, and they were somewhat surprised that I 
did not seek familiar intercourse with them, they know- 
ing nothing of the “caste” feeling of the white race to the 
Negro, in this case, if I should say to them, “‘I wasa slave- 
Owner, have been bred under circumstances which have 
Created race prejudices in me, so that I cannot feel com- 
fortable among you; I cannot extend to you the social 
curtesies I extend to the white race; I am made so un- 
happy when I attempt it; I am in such discomfort, in such 
4 Strained and distressing relation, that it destroys all 
Pleasant intercourse; I regard you as Christians, as gen- 
tlemen and ladies, but social intimacy in schools, colleges, 
ttc., [cannot enjoy—owing to the circumstances under 
Which I have lived”:—it seems to me it would be their duty, 
after hearing my position, tosay: ‘‘We can understand and 
4ppreciate your feelings, norcan we blame you; if we had 
bred under the influences which you have, we should 


relations with us as bring pain and discomfort to you, and 
thus destroy the purpose for which society exists. Wecan 
respect eack other and regard each other as Christians and 
gentlemen, but itis better that we should pursue different 
paths at present. All weask is, that when casually thrown 
together you should treat us as curtesy demands.” 


We have little complaint to make of that conclusion. We 
have known people to have prejudices against dwarfs, or 
red-headed people, and to dislike to associate with them. 
Men must choose their associates according to their 
tastes; and if they treat others whom they do not thus 
choose politely and with equal justice, when thrown in 
relations withthem in business, in church, in hotels, in 
schools, that is all that can be demanded. 

Our friend from North Carolina then introduces the 
prejudice against intermarriage of the races, which he 
rightly assumes still to exist in the North, and adds: 

If I have a right to decline social relations which would 
make my social and family life wretched to me, have I not 
aright todecline and object to social intimacies which 
would necessarily bring unhappiness to me in a less degree? 
Isay itis the duty of the Negro race, acting in a fair- 
minded tolerance and a spirit of Christian forbearance, 
not to wish to force upon me such social intimacies as 
necessarily destroy all comfort and only irritate and annoy. 
There are certainly two sides to the “ caste’’ question, 
and we whites should be considered as well as the Negro. 
We agree readily to all that. We would force social in- 
timacies on nobody, and would do nothing to encourage 
further social relationships. We never heard of Negroes 
that demanded it. Wehave known representative Ne- 
groes again and again to deny that they claimed it, All 
that we can reasonably ask of those brought up in prej- 
udices which seem to them the gift of Nature, is that 
they give equal legal rights and privileges, and then 
that, when thrown into relations with others, they treat 
them with justice and Christian curtesy. That has 
always been our position. 


+ 


NAMES FOR NEW STATES. 








THE impending admission of several new states makes 
it necessary to consider the matter of names for them. 

There must not be a state of Washington. We have 
a city of Washington, the most important political 
locality inthe United States; and to give us a state of 
Washington also would be a very great and absurd con- 
fusion. Besides, the Father of hisCountry has no special 
relation to that corner of the country which he never 
saw and knew nothing about. We have had enough of 
naming states after people, in Virginia, Carolina and 
Georgia. We want locally significant and appropriate 
names, Tacoma is good enough, an admirable name, 
and until something better turns up should have the field 
and the state. 

Then there is the deplorable possibility of a North and 
a South Dakota. Are not the two Carolinas, North and 
South, and the two Virginias, East and West, enough of 
name-poverty? When West Virginia was admitted 
Congress ought to have foregone the political necessity 
long enough to pass an amendment to the enabling act 
which should have made the new state Kanawha, or 
something of the sort. They say that Dakota wheat 
has got a reputation and neither section of the Territory 
is willing to resign the designation. But wheat sells on 
its quality, not its name. Call one of the new states 
Pembina, and the wheat buyers as far off as Minneapo- 
lis or Chicago, will hear of it, and will pay just as much 
for Pembina wheat as for Dakota, perhaps more. 

Idaho isan excellent name and can well stand. And 
Wyoming is not quite bad, altho it does not form a good 
gentile derivative. From Dakota we have Dakotan, 
which the Dakotans themselves are spoiling to Dakotian. 
Tacoman would be excellent, but Pembinan or Monta- 
nan is not perfect. It may have to be Montanese and 
Pembinese. What, however, can be done with Wyo- 
ming? Wyominger will have to be accepted, with pro- 
test, unless we callthe feminine voter a Wyomina, and 
the male a Wyomink, on the same principle that has 
given us Michigander and Wisconsinner. 

Just now, before admission, we can settle the names 
of the states aright, but it will be too late afterward. 
New York and New Jersey, those two double names, have 
to stand as a tribute toa patriotism of the early founders 
which has lost its meaning tous. It is equally useless, 
probably, to change the name of either of the Caro- 
linas, altho there is a better hope that West Virginia, 
which has no history yet under that name, may be per- 
suaded to take a new one which shall be characteristic 
and havea local flavor. In this matter the whole coun- 
try has an interest as well as these undeveloped territo- 
ries, and Congress should impose a good name of its 
own choice if the applying territory fails to do it. 


_ 





Every Christian on earth is on his way to the 
heavenly country, and of that country the Bible has cer- 
tainly given him some information. That information, 
while leaving much for him to learn when he gets there, 
assures him that it is a goodly land. It invites him to 
pursue the journey, and cheers him with the thought of 
what is before him. He will at last cross the river, and 
enter the peaceful harbor on tbe other shore. Thrice 
happy, and as wise as happy, the man who makes this 
knowledge practically sufficient, and takes the road that 





just as you do. We cannot ask you to enter into such 


Editorial Notes. 


THE INDEPENDENT never fails to recognize the Christmas 
anniversary. We give our readers this week forty pages 
besides the cover. Are the poems, articles and stories 
worthy of the occasion? {No one will doubt that Mr 
Stedmap’s poem is, and certainly the other poems 
speak both for the day and themselves. The articles by 
Bishop Potter, Mrs, Farley Millar, and Professor Hulbert 
are especially appropriate, each in its own way, to the 
anniversary. Prof. Goldwin Smith’s article, like every- 
thing its author writes, will be read with interest, as 
dealing with a question that has absorbed the literary 
and religious world now for nearly six months. Tho his 
references to ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” are brief they areso much 
to the point that, as the Brooklyn Eagle prophesies, every 
one who has read Mr. Gladstone’s criticism will want to 
see what Professor Smith has to say. Of the story by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, it is only necessary to say 
that it seems to us worthy of the author of those 
other marvelous Christmas stories, ‘‘The Madonna of the 
Tubs,” and “‘Jack.’’ But we do not wish to anticipate the 
judgment of our readers. We set before you the Christ- 
mas INDEPENDENT in the variety of its contents and depart- 
ments, and ask you again, Is it worthy? For ourselves we 
can simply present it and wish you all a very Merry Christ- 
mas ! 





THE contrast between Judas and Peter, both of whom 

were admitted into very intimate relationships with Jesus, 

and both of whom, at the final crisis, turned against him, 

is a very broad one. Judas never was, and Peter, notwith- 

standing his three denials, was, a true disciple of Christ, 

Judas was permanently a bad man, and,as John in his 
Gospel says, ‘“‘ a thief’; but this was not true of Peter, who 
really loved his Lord, tho in a moment of weakness and 

severe temptation he denied him. While both sinned and 

both were deeply affected with a sense of their sins, Judas 
simply felt the awful pangs of remorse, and Peter wept 
the tears of genuine sorrow and repentance. Judas com- 
mitted suicide, and went ‘‘to his own place;”’ and Peter 
turned back to his Lord and was forgiven, and afterward 
gave the fullest proof of his allegiance and sincerity, 
and at last died as a martyr onthe altar of his faith. 
Of Judas the Saviour said: ‘“‘Wo unto that man by 
whom the Son of Man is betrayed! [t had been good 
for that man if he had not been born.” Of Peter 
he said: ‘“Simcn, Simon, behold, Satan hath de- 
sired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but I 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and when 
thou art converted [recovered], strengthen thy brethren.” 
To Peter Jesus showed himself after his resurrection, and 
commissioned him, with the other apostles, to preach his 
Gospel. There are very marked distinctions between these 
two men; and yet we cannot doubt that if Judas, after 
his sin, had done what Peter did after his sin, and what 
King David did after being guilty of adultery and murder, 
he would to-day have been among the redeemed in Heavy 

en. There is grace enough tosave even as bad a man as 
Judas, provided he seeks this grace in compliance with its 
conditions. That grace Peter preached to the Jews on the 
day of Pentecost, who as he said, had ‘‘taken and by wicked 
hands” had ‘‘crucified and slain”’ Jesus. Peter preached 
salvation to those who kad ‘‘ denied him in the presence of 
Pilate when he was, determined to let him go,’’ who had 
‘desired a murderer to be granted unto’’ them, and had 
‘killed the Prince of life.’’ Peter himself had just been re- 
stored from his fall by this very salvation; and it was emi- 
nently fitting that the doctrine of salvation should fall 
from hislips. Judas might have been saved, and would 
have been saved, if he had wept Peter’s tears of peniten- 
tial sorrow. No sin against God is fatal for which pardon 
is sought in the way prescribed in the Gospel. 


Ir is quite evident that The Evening Post regards all 
those who contributed to the Republican campaign fund 
as deserving public reprobation. It has pursued Mr, John 
Wanamaker most relentlessly for this ‘‘sin,” and has al- 
lowed correspondents to hold him up to scorn as tho he 
were a proved criminal. In reality, as thousands know, 
Mr. Wanamaker is a gentleman of stainless character, an 
energetic and successful business man, a public-spirited 
citizen and a very active and useful church-member. The 
Post sneers at his religion, and belittles him in every way 
—and for what reason? Because he would like to be, at 
least so his friends say, a member of General Harrison’s 
Cabinet. More shameful abuse could not have come from 
the Slum City Gazette than the Post has poured out on Mr. 
Wanamaker. If Mr. Wanamaker has doneanything wrong: 
if he has stolen anything, or defrauded anybody; if he has 
bribed or sought to bribe voters; if he bought a celebrated 
painting with somebody’s else money; if he has done any- 
thing in violation of moral, civil, social or commercial law 
—let the Post bring forward its charge with proof. But to 
put him in the public pillory because he worked hard for 
the election of General Harrison and because he may de- 
sire to enter General Harrison’s Cabinet, is a wanton out- 
rage. Ina recent issue the Post, referring to the statement 
that Mr. Wharton Barker had contributed largely to the 
Republican campaign fund, and desired a Cabinet position, 
said: 

“It ought to be not only possible, but incumbent on General 
Harrison to say to a candidate who claimed a place in return for 
money paid into the party treasury. that if he really wished an 
office, it was most unfortunate that he should have made a large 
pecuniary contribution, as this of course made his appointment 
impossible; that it would ‘have the appearance of a sale, and, in 





leadeth unto life, and happiness eternal 


point of fact, would be the sale of a place of trust under the Gov- 
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ernment, and therefore probably an indictable or impeachable 
offense under Section 5,502, U. 8. Rev. Stat.” 

Of course, any man who would ask appointment simply be- 
cause he had contributed a large amount for campaign 
purposes, would not he worthy of a Cabinet, or any other, 
honor; but, on the other hand, does the fact that a man has 
so contributed, make it unfit that he should receive office? 
If the Post thinks so, why did it not object to the large 
campaign contributions of President Cleveland and mem 
bers of his Cabinet, in plain violation of United States stat- 
utes? If Mr. Cleveland had been re-elected, would it have 
spoken of Secretary Whitney as it now speaks of Wharton 
Barker? Would not the reappointment of those Cabinet 
officers who bad contributed large sums to the party treas- 
ury, be “‘the sale of a place of trust under the Govern- 
ment,”’ according to the Post’s ideas? There is more 
rancor than reason, we fear, in the Post’s politics. 





THE Union League Club of this city embraces a large 
body of level-headed practical men whose judgment on all 
matters relating to business is likely to be good and safe to 
follow. At their last monthly meeting the Club adopted 
unanimously and with great applause a series of resolu- 
tions heartily approving of the election of General Harri- 
son and the restoration of the Republican Party to power. 
One of these excellent and pertinent resolutions, we are 
sure, will very much please the President-elect as it will 
all other fair-minded men except those few boss patriots 
who with “‘undisguised impertinence”’ are attempting by 
“ studied efforts” to ‘‘force”’ the appointment of certain 
Cabinet officers whose claims are not based—as they should 
be—on a ‘spotless personal character’’ but on their “ clam- 
orous”’ talk about what they have done and can do to save 
tbe nation and the Republican Party and the President- 
elect from going to the bow-wows. The resolution to 
which we invite public attention reads as follows: 

** Resolved, That we have an abiding faith in the capacity and 
purpose of the President-elect to select his own Cabinet regard- 
less of all attempts at dictation or importunity from any quarter 
and to surround himself with constitutional advisers who shall 
be men of large capacity, of spotless personal character and of 
stedfast devotion to those principles which have been signalized 
and vindicated in his own election, and we earnestly deprecate 
the studied efforts which are being made with undisguised im- 
pertinance to force bis hand, and to put upon him clamorous ap- 
plicants for places in his Cabinet upon the ground of alleged 
partisan services or pecuniary contributions or loca) control. 
That such considerations constitute no claims to these high and 
responsible appointments upon which the success of the incom- 
ing Administration depends, and we warmly protest against 
them,” 


Puck says, and the New York Evening Post quotes as 
follows: 

** 100,000. Well, call it 95,000 to be on the safe side. 95,000 what? 

95,000 popular plurality for Grover Cleveland for President on 
November 6th, 1888, against 62,000 in 1884. What does this show? 
That the great educational campaign was not a failure in its ed- 
ucational efforts, altho the able manipulation of ‘floaters in 
blocks of five,’ the liberal expenditure of Republican money, 
and the traitorous behavior of Democratic local politicians 
have resulted in the election of a President whom the people 
did not want. It shows that Puck and the ‘Mugwump press’ 
have not worked in vain in diffusing rational ideas of govern- 
ment among the people.” 
It is the simple truth that both Puck and The Evening 
Post know that the figures teach no such thing. Those 
figures would give Cleveland this year 35 000 larger plural- 
ity than in 1884. But both papers know that by down- 
right traud the Negro Republican vote in Georgia 
was cut down 8,000; in Mississippi, 13,000; in Louisiana, 
16,000; and in South Carolina, 8,000 as compared with 1884. 
The Republican Negro voters in those states have increased 
largely in four years, but their votes have decreased 45,000. 
That is where the 35,000 larger plurality comes from, if 
our contemporaries want to know. Do they pretend to be- 
lieve that there bas been no such wickedness? Then will 
they please to explain the meaniug of the discussion be- 
tween the Democratic papers of Charleston and Columbia, 
S. C., as to whether this suppression had better come to an 
end. 

A PROPOSITION is pending before the Legislature of South 
Carolina for an amendment to the constitution of that 
state, establishing the educational test of being able to 
read and write as precedent to the right of voting. The 
same question is being more or less agitated in several 
other Southern States, The object of this movement is to 
reduce the Negro vote in these states. We have no idea 
that the movement will be successful. South Carolina, in 
1880, had 118,889 colored males over twenty-one years of 
age, of whom 93,010 could not read and write, and also 86,- 
000 white males over the same age, of whom 13,924 could 
not read and write. The proportions of illiterates are 
probably about the same at the present time. The pro- 
posed change would reduce the legal voters in that state, 
black and white, to about one-half of their present number. 
If such a change were adopted in the sixteen Southern 
States on the basis of the census of 1880, it would disfran- 
chise 391,182 white voters and 914,434 colored voters or, 
1,305,366 out of 4,145,646, which is about one-third of the 
whole number of voters. The effect of such a change in 
South Caroliua, under the second section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, would be a reduction of her representatives 
in Congress by more thanone-half. Extend the change to 
all the Southern States, and it would involve to them the 
loss of some forty representatives in Congress. This state- 
ment is sufficient toshow the folly and impracticability of 
the idea. No amovwnt of agitation at the South can make 
the idea a fact. Indeed, the more it is agitated the less 
likely it is to become such. There may be, and there 
doubtless are, many evils connected with illiterate suf- 
frage, whether the voters be white or black; but the true 
principle on which to base the right of veting is manhood 
suffrage, with the proper qualifications as to age and resi- 
dence, without any educational, property or religious test. 


This, with but few exceptions, is the universal doctrine ofthe 
American people; and there is not the slightest prospect 
that it will be abandoned. We believe in the wisdom of 
educating the people, and one very practical method of 
doing so is the exercise of the right of suffrage. 





THE Hamilton Club of Brooklyn, last week, gave a splen- 
did reception to the Hon. J. S. T. Stranahan at a dinner 
to which he was invited, as the guest of the Club, in com- 
memoration of his ‘‘ honored and useful life” in that city. 
Mr. Stranahan has been a resident in Brooklyn ever since 
1844; and during this period has made himself a great so- 
cial power of good to that city. He is now one of its oldest 
inhabitants, having just passed his eightieth birthday. He 
has been intimately identified with three great public en- 
terprises—namely, the Atlantic Dock, Prospect Park and 
the East River Bridge, all of which have brought vast ben- 
efits to the eity, and the first two of which are mainly the 
creations of his brain. It was eminently fitting that such 
a reception should be extended to him in the evening of his 
life, when lengthening shadows are pointing so signifi- 
cantly to its close. Mr. Stranahan,in the speech which 
he made to the Club, gave a brief sketch of the particular 
enterprises with which he had been specially connected, sug 
gesting at its close the expediency of consolidating New” 
York City and Brooklyn into one municipal corporation. 
His last words, falling as they did from veteran lips and 
sobered age, which we here reproduce, deserve to be read 
and pondered throughout the world: 

**T have one more thought, gentlemen, which, as I trust, will 

not be deemed out of place on this occasion. My age forcibly re- 
minds me that, with me, the earthly things of which I have 
spoken to you, must soon give place to things of a different char- 
acter and a much higher order. It is no secret to you, as it is 
none to me, that before us lies a yawning gulf upon which we 
must all at last be launched. Religious faith, with its anchor- 
ages and towers resting upon the solid rock of God himself, and 
that only, can bridge that gulf, and land thought safely on the 
further shore. Such faith is the common necessity of our race. 
No elevation of intelligence can supersede it or do its work. 
There is no registration for man so exalted, or so rich in the 
privileges and immunities which it secures and guarantees, as 
the one that places his name in * the Lamb’s Book of Life.’ May 
God grant us al] a peaceful and happy transit from this changing 
scene to the brighter and better world above.” 
Mr. Stranahan did honor to himself in paying this appro- 
priate tribute to religious faith as the final resting-place 
forthe human soul. All experience proves the truth of his 
words. 


SUAKIM, on the western shore of the southern half of the 
Red Sea, has suddenly acquired a new interest for the 
world. It has for some time been the scene of war between 
the Egyptian forces and those of Osman Digna, represent- 
ing the Mahdi. It has long been the purpose of the False 
Prophet to drive the British into the sea; and perhaps Eng- 
land would do well to save the Mahdi the trouble. At 
least some of the Government’s supporters think so. But 
England is still ‘occupying’ Egypt, and is doing what 
it can to preserve the integrity of the Khedive’s dominions. 
But the new interest Suakim has for the world is in the 
fact that a letter has been received by the officer in com- 
mand of the British forces there from Osman Digna, stat- 
ing that Emin Bey and a white traveler, thought to be 
Stanley, have fallen into the hands of the Mahdi at Lado. 
Any report from this source would naturally be received 
with suspicion, and especially so when it is coupled, as in 
the present case, with the proposal that the British aban- 
don Suakim as the condition of the safe delivery of the 
prisoners. Osman Digna is a European, and knows that 
England would make almost any sacrifice to save the lives 
of the men he claims to hold as hostages. The intimation 
is, that if his proposal is not accepted, they will be sacri- 
ficed. As proof of his statement that they are in custody, he 
incloseda letter from the Kbedive to Emin, put into Stan- 
ley’s hands at Cairo to deliver. This letter, it is said, has 
been pronounced genuine. He also sent Snider cartridges, 
which, it is alleged, were taken from the white traveler. 
Stanley’s followers were armed with Snider guns, but 
there wete none, itis thought, among thedervishes. The 
cartridges were, however, about twenty yearsold. This 
evidence, it must be said, is notat all conclusive. Stanley 
may have delivered the Khedive’s letter to Emin in person 
or by courier; his courier may have been intercepted and 
the letter captured. Emin may be a prisoner and Stanley 
may be making his way to the West Coast; it is quite un- 
certain what the truthof the matter is. The latest story 
of the capture is that Emin Bey’s followers delivered him 
and the white travelerin chains to Oman Saleh at Lado, 
and joined the latter’s forces. Oman’s letter to the Khalifa 
states that the white traveler, Stanley, bore a letter from 
the Khedive to Emin, directing the latter to go with Stan- 
ley. Itis certain that the Khedive’s letter has been cap- 
tured by some means, and itis not improbable that Emin 
Bey is really a prisoner. The questiou of supreme impor- 
tance is, How shall Emin and Stanley be rescued, if they 
arein the power of the Mahdi? If the abandonment of 
Suakim would save them, that would be a small price to 
pay: and England with the fate of Gordon freshin mind, 
will not be likely to allow two such men as Emin and 
Stanley to perish through her indifference and inac- 
tivity. 


....At last De Lessep’s Panama Company has failed 
ignominiously as every intelligent, fair-minded man has 
for two years expected, and the French Assembly refuses, 
just now, to assume its obligations and complete the work. 
Possibly the company may go into liquidation, and a new 
company may take the task, wiping out the debts to the 
subscribers. Possibly the French Government may decide 
to aid the present company and let it try to finish the 
work. it is hardly possible that the French Government 
will take possession of the Canal, for that would lead to 
complications with the United States. It is scarcely 
possible that an American company will succeed to the 
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franchise, both because of French pride ang dee 
Americans have no faith in going through that mountain 
and quicksand. Possibly the Canal may’ be abandones 
in which case the American Nicaragua Canal 
organized here in expectation of such a collapse, Tay push 
its scheme. At any rate the failure, tho prophesied 
American engineers, is a misfortune to the world, ang 
especially to the deluded French shareholders, 


....There are astute political observers who agree With 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt that France is on the edge of a 
revolution, and that Boulanger is the coming man, no * 
king, but as dictator. Mr. Blunt, who is a Radical, ang 
no foe to the republic, points out the failure of Parliamep. 
tary government in a land where no party can get a tha. 
jority. Such a multiplicity of small parties is unknown jp 
England or America. The failure of the Panama Cangj 
may increase the discontent caused by the episodes 
Tonquin, Egypt and Tunis, and the estrangement of the 
Catholics. It is remarkable how Boulanger is supporteg 
by all the discontent of France, clerical, monarchial, Chay. 
vinistic and commercial. Mr. Blunt puts off the revyojy. 
tion till after the Exposition, but fears the ominous date 
of ’89. Yet a revolution in France does not mean as mngh 
as it would in any other country but Mexico. 


...-1f the points agreed upon by the Excise Commission 
of this state can be enacted into a law we shall have some 
thing much better than our present muddled excise system, 
and much better, too, than the Crosby High License Bij] of 
last winter. The rates of license agreed upon are not Par- 
ticularly high; but the really valuable features are thoge 


-limiting the number of saloons to one in every 500 popula. 


tion, requiring bonds, and providing that when licenses are 
revoked excise boards shall have no power to grant new 
ones to the same persons. 


....The women voted by the thousand in Boston last 
week, and they were not insulted or unsexed. They voteg 
ina dignified, ladylike way, and vheir presence made the 
polling-places more decent than ever before, The way they 
voted was quite as intelligent as that of their brothers, ang 
the result commends itself to good citizens. There was a 
great deal of religious feeling in the’canvass, growing out 
of the discussion of the school question, but a Jew stood at 
the head of the poll for school commissioners. 


...-The Democrats have decided in caucus to push the 
omnibus bill for the admission of the Territories—Dakota, 
Montana, Washington and New Mexico. But the bill as 
amended is so cbjectionable that it will probably fail to 
pass the Senate. Ifthe Democrats wanted to do a graceful 
act, after their stubborn and partisan opposition, they 
ought to have consulted the wishes of the people of the ter. 
ritories, especially of Dakota. As it is they will get no 
credit whatever, because they deserve none. 


W ....The passage in the Lower House of Congress of the 
Bill to refund the Direct Tax makes it certain that the 
President will have an opportunity toveto it. And yetthe 
measure is just and proper. If the tax is not returned to 
the states that paid it, the states that did not pay it or paid 
only in part, ought to be required to pay in rull. It wasan 
extraordinary tax, exacted in an emergency. and it is well 
that it should be returned. AJl the Republicans voted for 
it, together with forty Democrats. 


....Governor Seay, of Alabama, we are glad to see, 
thoroughly sustains the course of Sheriff Smith in dealing 
with the Birmingham mob. The lesson is a terrible one, 
yet it was needed. Let it be well understood that mobs 
are to be promptly suppressed at all hazards, and that will 
be the end of them 1n this country. If innocent people are 
sometimes shot, as was the fact in this case, the lesson is 
that they should keep out of bharm’s way. 


....The Sun, of this city, thinks it about time that 
Southern Democrats should “so rearrange their politics 
that the South shall not solidly mismanage and bring to 
defeat any party with which it allies itself.’’ The truth is, 
that the great body of voters at the North and the West 
have come to the conclusion to vote down the “ solid Dem- 
ocratic South.”” This game in national politics is “ played 
out.’’ 


this City, as saying that he would not accept a position in 
General Harrison’s Cabinet, if tendered to him, but that 
he would accept that of Minister to England, tho it would 
be at a heavy sacrifice of his pecuniary iuterests. Mr. 
D-pew’s appointment to the latter position would secure 
a splendid and eminently fit man for the service. 


.... The Supreme Court of the United States has just de- 
cided that ex-Judge Terry, of California, whom Mr. Jus-* 
tice Field committed to prisom for six months as a punish- 


ment for an outrageous contempt in the presence otf the 
United States Circuit Court of that state, must pay the full 
penalty imposed upon him. This is simply what the ex- 
Judge richly deserves. 


....He who rejects the truth because it is in conflict with 
bis practice, and,hence condemns him, would be a much 


wiser man if he would accept the truth and correct the 
practice. The rejection for this reason does not make the 
truth untrue, or lessen its importance; but it does destroy 
its power to bring a spiritual benefit to the soul. 


...-The resolution of Congressman Butterworth, of 
Ohio, looking toward a political union between the United 


States and Canada, is plainly premature. .The better way 
for Congress is to let the subject entirely alone until there 
is a public sentiment in Canada calling for some action. 


....The Herald, of this city, suggests to our neighbor, 


the Evening Post, the expediency of hereafter spending 


its “time in bathing the Democratic head with arnica.” 
This we regard as a humane suggestion; and we do 
well see how the Post can better employ its time. 


....The American Federation of Labor, at its national 
convention in St. Louis, recently decided in favor of reduc 
ing a day’s labor from ten hours to eight. What this 





ground would it be a benefit to workingmen. 











practically means is less work and less pay; and on neither 
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OUR FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
NEWS?APER CONGRATULATIONS. 
{Tux [NDEPENDENT this week completes forty years of its life, 


and it is, therefore, an old institution as such things go in this 


try. But increasing age has brought to it none of the 
weaknesses that usually appear with advancing years. Under 
the intelligent ard far-sighted management of Mr. Henry CU. 
Bowen, one of its original proprietors, and at present its sole 
proprietor and editor, it has kept pace with the times, and from 
peing an organ simply of the Congregational churches, has be- 
come one of the recognized mouth-pieces of the best thought of 
the day on both secular and religious topics. 1t has been on the 
right side of nearly every great question that has come up since 
its birth, and it has been an especially strong and sturdy de- 
fender of the Republican Party as the party of moral ideas and 
true progress. It has made for itself a constituency that any 
journal might envy, and its influence for good has been great 
and far-reaching. Our congratulations and good wishes go 
with it on this occasion. The change from four narrow columns 
tothree broad columns, which is made in the anniversary issue, 
jsa reform in the right direction, and will doubtless be gladly 
welcomed by its readers.”—The Tribune, New York City. 

“THE INDEPENDENT will be forty years old the 7th day of De- 
cember,next. Zion’s Herald had reached mature manhood when 
the INDEPENDENT was born. Our contemporary has enjoyed a 
most remarkable, potent and prosperous record. Signally able 
has been the editorial corps,and uniquely able the contributors. 
Gilbe*t Haven was once invited to the editorship of that paper. 
He was sovght as much for the fearlessness as the brilliance of 
bispen. If THE INDEPENDENT were old enough not to be made 
yain by it, we should quote the words spoken to us in regard to 
it by the ablest editor of religious journals in London. But with 
so much in the way of commendation and congratulation, we 
dare not pen further praise at this writing.’’—Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 

The New York INDEPENDENT celebrates this week, very mod- 
estly and nicely, its fortieth anniversary. The editor and pro- 
prietor, Henry C. Bowen, tells the story of its founding, the 
strenuous early years, and the well-earned prosperity that has 
followed. Of the five original owners of the paper only Mr. 
Bowen and Mr. 8. B. Chittenden remain. ‘he original board of 
editors was composed of Drs. Leonard Bacon, RichardS. Storrs, 
Joseph P. Thompson and Joshua Leavitt. The solitary survivor, 
Dr. Storrs, contributes to the anniversary number a too brief 
chapter of reminiscences. one of which bas a special interest for 
Hartford. After speaking of the paper’s famous controversy 
with the magnates of the American Tract Society, he says: * At 
the same time we were contending atthe top of our strength for 
the liberty of Dr. Bushnell to utter his opinions, which as then 
understood we did not share but which did not seem to us to de- 
serve the resistance and the fierce malediction which they 
presently encountered.’ The now venerable Dr. Samuel T. Spear, 
who had an article in the first issue of the paper, writes for it 
every week, and several of the original subscribers report them- 
selves still present in letters of congratulation to Mr. Bowen. 
Tae INDEPENDENT has not been content with recording history 
these forty eventful years; it has powerfully helped to make it, 
in State and Church alike. May it live long and prosper.”—The 
Courant. Hartford, Conn. 

“Our contemporary, THE INDEPENDENT, has celebrated a 
birthday, and all who are familiar with its enterprise, energy 
and ability, while they congratulate its managers, will not won- 
deratitssuccess. It has pursued its ideal, and hasin a measure 
attained to it, being the leading religious journal in the country, 
as well as no mean political power. Especially have we been 
impressed of late years by the character of some of its editorials 
and editorial notes. Our contemporary may not care for our 
praise, but it has been a pleasure to note the clear and positive 
Gospel teaching which has marked some of the editorial utter- 
ances ineach issue. We most heartily congratulate our neigh- 
bor, and wish for it much success and continued prosperity.”— 
The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, Penn. 

“Forty years ago to-morrow the initia! issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. the best edited and most ably conducted religious 
paper in the country, made its appearance under the editorship 
of Henry C. Bowen, and it is Mr. Bowen to-day who is its sole 
proprietor. The forty years’ history of this progressive religious 
paper covers a national revolution and a religious renaissance. 
Tue INDEPENDENT is to be congratulated on its history. The re- 
ligious press, as a rule, is a woful failure. It fails because of its 
injudicious aggressiveness and its proneness to making reckless 
sectarian claims. These faults THE INDEPENDENT, through its 
able corps of editors, headed by Dr. Ward, has studiously fought 
shy of. and the result is that it hes earned for itself the reputa- 
tion of being in the van of the most intelligently progressive and 
wisely Christian newspapers in America.’’—- The Transcript, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

“THE INDEPENDENT with conscious and not unworthy pride 
celebrates in its last issue its fortieth anniversary. It is indeed 
agreat history it has to look back upon. No one newspaper in 
America during the period has exerted a wider or more distinctly 
traceable influence. And no paper, secular or religious, ever 
started out with a more notable combination of editorial power 
and capacity fur influencing the course of public thought. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, Dr. R. S. Storrs, Dr. J. P. Thompson, Dr. Joshua 
Leavitt,and Henry Ward Beecher, were men gifted with vision 
and the faculty to see and to foresee, to see and to say, after a 
manner peculiarly fitting them to be leaders among men. Nor 
would it be just wholly toignore the part taken, for a number of 
years, by Theodore Tilton, who—unti] something somehow 
Spoiled bim (alas for the tragedy of his self-taking off!) was as 
brilliant a journalist as the country has had. No wonder the 
sagacious proprietor of the paper, Mr. H. C. Bowen, who has been 
connected with it from the first, mingled with certain thoughts 
Which cannot but be tinged with sadness, now reviews these 
forty years of his journal! with emotions of the deepest satisfac- 
tion. And yet, who that knows and teels what the vast Chris- 
tian forces of the time still need, in order to their due reinforce- 
Ment, can ever feel in respect to any jo irnal, even tho it be his 
own, that it is altogether guod enough. There was a time when 
itused to be said of THe INDEPENDENT, that it would be a very 
g00d paper if only i: might * experience religion.’ And it need 
Lot be forgotten that it was, incidentally if not casually, owing 
to the one-time drift of things in THE INDEPENDENT that The Ad- 
vance itself came to be, and came to stay, still hoping, with 
God’s good hand upon it, to show how those who believe in the 
Presence and the Kingdom of Christ should not only stand in 
their independency, but move on, * forgetting those things which 
are behind and reaching forth unto that which is before.’ The 
Advance extends sincerest greeting to THE INDEPENDENT, and 
hopes it may live forever, an advocate of everything that is 
Christian in innumerable homes.”—The Advance, Ckicago, Il. 

“The New York INDEPENDENT, this week has completed the 
fortieth year of its existence, and continues to be one of the best 
religious papers published on taisor any other continent.—The 
Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 

“Forty years ago,on the 7th day of December, 1848, the first 





number vf the INDEPENDENT was published. The issue of the 
. week, therefore, is a birthday number, and very rich it is in all 
its departments. To read the reminiscent contributions of 
Henry C. Bowen and the Rev. R. S. Storrs is to gaze upon a page 
of the civil and religious history of this country which is not 
often turned these days. Of the five original proprietors only 
Mr, 8. B. Chittenden and Mr. Bowen remain, while of the five 
first editors, from Dr. Bacon to Mr. Beecher, only Dr. Storrs sur- 
vives. A large circle of readers bid the INDEPENDENT long life 
and prosperity. Very accepable are the changes in the form of 
page and the quality of the paper used in the birthday issue.”— 
The Mail and Express, New York City. 

* We offer to Tot INDEPENDENT our sincere congratulations 
upon its fortieth birthday just celebrated. It bas done a great 
service to the common cause of truth and righteousness, and 
while, in some respects, we liked it better when it was a‘ de- 
nominational paper ’ the ‘ organ of a few Congregationalists in 
New York and vicinity,’ we have ever rejoiced in its vivacity 
and vigor, and in the strength with which it has argued for the 
right, as it has understood it. We especiaily felicitate its pro- 
prietor and eaitor-in-chief upon his long and prosperous connec- 
tion with it—in some form running back toits beginning—a con- 
nection which has sometimes availed to purify its aims, steady 
its course, and keep it true to the essential principles or the noble 
triumvirate who shaped its earliestissues. May it be as charac- 
teristic of its future as it has been of its past: vires acquirit eun- 
do.”’—The Congregationalisi, Boston, Mass, 

‘THE INDEPENDENT was forty years old on the 7th inst. Last 
week’s issue, in addition to the customary weekly matter of 
varied interest, has interesting reminiscent articles. We ‘con- 
gratulate our senior and contemporary. It is undeniably a 
strong paper. Ir does go off wrong at times; for instance, on our 
Presbyterian reunion. To our mind, too. it has too much to do 
with political questions for a religious paper. But it has dcne 
good service--in the American Board controversy, for instance. 
Personally, we have reason to be kindly affectioned toward it. 
We have had one or two battles, tho it must have seemed pre- 
sumption for the young Journal to enter the lists against such an 
old giant; but from no paper have this paper and the writer of 
this personally been the recipient of greater kindness. It took 
us by the hand when we entered upon our editorial career, and 
has said many a good word in its columns about us from time to 
time. We hope it will be allowable to add that, while engaged in 
public controversy each against the other’s positions. private 
letters between the editors have shown that Christian brethren 
can be plain and earnest and sharp in the maintenance of their 
priuciples against each other witbout violating the law of love. 
Our contemporary two weeks ago invited anniversary personal 
communications from its friends. We have waited for its anni- 
versary issue, and now send ours in this way. We join the more 
in the kindly messages that have been flowing in because of its 
uniform personal offices of kindness.”—The Presbyterian Journal, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

* We congratulate THE INDEPENDENT on having completed its 
fortieth year. It celebrates the event typographically by adopt- 
ing the wide column in place of the narrow, and by cutting away 
the meretricious filagree work that disfigured its heading. To 
open the paper in its changed dress, one might think for the 
nonce he held a copy of The Christain at Work in hand; but the 
first political editorial—and we believe THE INDEPENDENT con- 
siders it to be as necessary as a good broom ina house—would 
speedily dissipate the illusion, and cause him to hunt up his 
favorite paper. We renew to THE INDEPENDENT the assurance 
of our most distinguished consideration.”’—The Christian at Work, 
New York City. 

‘“* THE INDEPENDENT celebrates its fortieth anniversary in the 
issue of December 6th. The editor of the Central well remembers 
the first number and his gratification over its reception. Since 
then we have read it more regularly than any other religicus 
paper except the Western Christian Advocate. It is a royal paper 
and has no superiorin any land. We frequently dissent from its 
editorial position, but that in nowise detracts from its merits.”— 
Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The New York [NDEPENDENT celebrates the completion of 
its forty years of active. successful and aggressive journalism 
by a pleasant change in its make-up. Its columns have been 
broadened and the paper looks better thanever. Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, who was one of the original owners of TH& INDEPEND- 
ENT, and who is now its sole proprietor and editor, and whose 
genius and splendid manage. ent have made this property a 
great financial and literary success, deserves the congratula- 
tions which his friends extend to him and in which we cor- 
dially unite.”—The Evening Jow nal, Albany. N. Y. 

* Forty years ago to-day Henry C. Bowen, Seth B. Hunt, Jona- 
than Hunt, Simeon B Chittenden and Theodore McNamee, 
founded the New York INDEPENDENT. For many years it had a 
hard struggle for an existence. It was radical in its beliefs, op- 
posed slavery tooth a:d nail, and would bow down to no one. 
This independence in the end gave it a unique position among 
the religious periodicals ot the day, and ultimately brought it a 
well-deserved prosperity. To-day THE INDEPENDENT 's the rep- 
resentative religious newspaper of this country. It stands head 
and shoulders above its contemporaries. It enters nearly every 
household, and is a tower of strength to its readers. We con- 
gratulate Mr. H. C. Bowen, who alone remains of its former pro- 
prietors, on the success of his paper, and only wish that he may 
live forty years more to edit THE INDEPENDENT.”’—The Herald, 
New Britain, Conn. 

“THE INDEPENDENT was forty years old yesterday. It stands 
to-day the largest religious paper in the courtry, and, in 
extent and variety of reading matter, itis withouta rival. Its 
tone is clear and high, and it courageously identifie: itself with 
every cause which is dear to humanity. Itsinfluence isa mighty 
power for good. The country is to be congratulated thai such a 
journal finds so large a constituency. The editor, in a recent 
issue, invited its subscribers of forty years’ standing to send a 
word of encouragement, exhortation or suggestion, for its ap- 
proaching anniversary. We are not one of the number, but we 
cannot forbear this tribute to its record in promoting the ad- 
vancement of every worthy cause.”—The Chronicle, North Attle- 
borough, Mass. 

“THE INDEPENDENT of December 6th, celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary. The issue contained urticles by the Rev. Drs. 
Cuyler, Spear and Storrs, and by the proprietor, Henry C. 
Bowen, all of whom aided and abetted in founding the paper. 
THE INDEPENDENT has a chosen field of its own, and should 
stand the wear and tear of another forty years.”—The Epoch, 
New York City. 





A FEW MORE LETTERS, 


STATE OF COLORADO, GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
DENVER, December 9th, 1888. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Forty years of growth and success entitle you to congratula- 
tions. While my acquaintance with your paper is recent I con- 
sider it to-day as the best paper of which I have any knowledge. 
Your political sentiments I do not always like, but as this is also 





the case with some of my most valued friends I suppose I must 
accept a paper, as I do them, for their virtues—forgetting their 
faults and remembering that they have the same reasons for 
tolerance toward me as I for their want of accord with my 
views. Truly yours, ALVA ADAMS. 


BrRocKPort, N. Y., December 10th, 1888. 
To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I read with a good deal of interest your account of your 
fortieth anniversary. I am,I think, an original subscriber. I 
was personally acquainted with Bowen & McNamee as mer- 
chants in Hanover Square, also on Broadway. I recollect that 
in mv first visit to New York, near fifty years ago, genuine 
freedom of speech, I mean on the Antislavery question, 
was a myth. The first opening was the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Church; it was the church home of coun- 
try merchants for a long series of years—afterward Dr. 
Chever’s church, way up in Union Square. Asa voter for the 
first General Harrison I attended a large enthusiastic meeting 
in Union Square. I recollect the first editors, Drs. Thompson, 
Bacon and Storrs, a trio for talent and scbolarship not to be ex- 
celed if equaled. I have read THE INDEPENDENT with a great 
deal of profit and interest since. To-day, in all its departments, 
art, music, etc., scientific and literary. it is my favorite in its 
thorough and sound editorials. also particularly editorial notes, 
and in all departments the right kind for reading by intelligent 
people and families. Yours, E. WHITNEY. 





GRINNELL, 1A., December 11th, 1888. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

It gives me great pleasure to add my congratulations 
to others of the first subscribers to THe INDEPENDENT. A 
poor student in Union Theological Seminary, I caavassed for 
THE INDEPENDENT and gave numerous copies to my friends. A 
memberof the Executive Commi:tee of American and Foreign 
Antislavery, I used to meet your honored father-in law, Lewis 
Tappan, and his brother, Arthur Tappan, so weil known for 
their benevolenceand moral courage in those trying days. 

The old white horse and carriage used to carry me and my 
successor in missionary work among the coiored people of 
Brooklyn, the Rev. Mr. Ray, out to Carsville every Sabbath. 
And when the Fugitive Slave Law was passed, some twenty tu- 
gitive slaves among my parishioners looked to me in their ter- 
ror for counsel and sympathy. According to that law their 
nearest relatives could not help them, but were bound to assist 
in binding and returning them to their masters. Was it their 
duty to obey thatiaw? This practical question was brought - 
before the Brooklyn Presbytery. A committee brought in two 
reports—majority and minority. The mincrity,of which Dr. 
Spear, now editor with you, denied the binding force of the 
law. But,on motion of Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox, both reports 
were ordered tobe put on file. If theyare there yet they would 
be very interesting reading now. 

The same question I presented to the New York and Brooklyn 
Association,and some of the answers given shamed the spirit 
ofthe men. Old Dr. Lansing was Moderator. Without wait- 
ing for amotion he rose and said: “If a man should come to 
put shackles on me I would shoot him as quick asI woulda 
mad dog, ora mad man, or a Devil!” 

Dr. R.S. Storrs said: “If they come to Brooklyn with their 
shackles they will be put into the East River, together with 
their shackles. And if they should come to my house fora 
slave they would get him when they walked over my dead 
body.” ° 

Beecher said in his pulpit the next Sabbath: “The man who 
upholds that law, be he father, son or brother, shall never take 
my hand im hideous friendship or cast his swarthy shadow 
across my threshold.” : 

The next issue of THE INREPENDENT declared its position in 
the boldest terms. The editorial was writien by Dr. Thompson. 
I called at his study while he was writing it, in the old Broad- 
way Tabernacle. He read it to me and added the remark: 
“They may thank 4ou for this." So much by way of reminis- 
cence. 

I rejoice that THE INDEPENDENT is stil] valiant for the truth, 
and that you and Drs. Spear and Storrs still survive and are 
giving steady blows with your good right arms for truth, right 
and freedom. I agree with you. THE INDEPENDENT was never 
better. Very truly yours, A. E. EVEnEST. 





New BEprorp, Mass., Dec. 12th, 1888. 
‘LO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have the number for 6th inst. before me. It is truly a su- 
perb one and worth the whole year’s subscription. and I am truly 
delighted with its success. I have been a reader of it from the 
first, and most of the time a subscriber. Lived in Indiana from 
1835 to 1876 and remember well when you were in Indianajolis 
atter Mr. Beecher—heard him preach in Terre Haute and in 
Brooklyn. Bought goods of Messrs. Bowen & McNamee and for 
years before as clerk sold goods from Arthur Tappan & Co. I 
like the change of first half from a four column to three; should 
be pleased to see number of paper printed after the number of vol- 
ume. The printing is greatly improved. An eminent college 
president said to me: “I take all the Congregational papers. If 
only one can be taken, i HE INDEPENDENT.” Long life and 
prosperity to THE INDEPENDENT. Your friend, 


James M. Lyons. 





GRAND RAPIpDs, M1IcB., Dec. 15th, 1888. 
YO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In answer to your invitation to old subscribers I have taken 
the paper from the first, I believe, every year except the one that 
Mr. Theo. Tilton had charge. 1 do not keep them, they do me 
good, and I think they are too good to keep. So, 1 having triends 
West, send some to them in four states and territories. I do not 
know how much longer! shall want your paper, every year I 
am expecting the last one, and why should not I inthesuadow of 
the eighty-second, You seem to request some advice in thecon- 
ducting of your paper, you, J hope will excuse me, I am yet too 
young to give any, only the motto, Let well enough alone, and 
hope your past succees will be encouragement for the future, and 
I wish you a long life of usefulness and well-doing both towards 
God and your fellow-men. Yours respectfully, 

a Wa. HADDAM. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Dec., 14th, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Having taken THE INDEPENDENT uninterruptedly 
from its first issue untilthe present time, I beg to congratulate 
you on your grand success in making it the very best family 
newspaper in America. The fortieth anniversary of the publi- 
cation of such a journalas THE INDEPENDENT is an event worthy 
of commemoration, It has been my pleasure to recommend the 
paper to many friends. May it survive till the end of time. 

Yours truly, H. 8S. DURAND, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


RECENT MOVEMENTS IN ORIENTAL 
CHURCHES. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


INTELLIGENCE comes from Constantinople that a large 
number of educated and influential Armenian Christians 
in that city recently held a meeting and inaugurated a 
movement with the avowed object of connecting them- 
selves with one of the two great Churches of the West, the 
Protestant or the Roman Catholic. The agitation is not 
claimed to be primarily the result of a spiritual revival of 
the stagnant ecclesiasticism of the East, but aims, first of 
all, te secure for these Christians the protection of one of 
the European powers. This intelligence, which came first 
in the shape of a special to a London paper, is corrobo- 
rated, both directly and indirectly, by other recent de- 
velopments. Notwithstanding the denial of the Arevelk, 
the official paper of the Constantinopolitan Armenians, the 
movement is a real fact and one that may prove to be the 
beginning of important events. 

Of all the historic Churches in the Orient which have 
managed to survive the Mohammedan supremacy of a 
dozen centuries, the Armenian has escaped to a greater 
degree than the others from spiritual stagnation and pet- 
rified formalism. The connections between it and the 
Church of Europe have never been entirely severed. Of 
the two and one-half million Armenian Christians, about 
75,000 to 100,000 are Roman Catholics and constitute the so- 
called “* United Armenian Church,” and about 10,000 are 
Protestant Christians, the result chiefly of the evangeliz- 
ing efforts of American missionaries since 1832. 

This state of affairs makes it plain why the Pope has 
within the last few weeks issued a special brief, addressed 
to the Armenian Christians. Professedly the object of 
this writing is to congratulate the United Armeuians on 
the restoration of peace in their midst. In 1867 Pius LX 
nad undertaken to deprive them of certain traditional 
rights in the line of liturgy and church government. This 
resulted in a bitter cortest between the National and the 
Roman parties. Now a compromise has been effected, 
which is substantially a victory tor the Nationals. The 
papal document is so worded as to be addressed rather to 
the non Catholics than to the Catholic Armenians The 
former asked to join againthe old Mother Church. The 
attemptis made to prove, at the hands of history, that orig- 
inally the Armenian Church did constitute a part of the 
Church of Rome, I[t goes without saying that the argu- 
ment is historically weak. Among other remarkable items 
isthis, that for fully one thousand years, between the fifth 
and the fifteenth centuries, it is not even claimed that any 
such connection existed. 

Nevertheless the officials of the Armenian Church in 
Constantinople have considered it the part of wisdom to 
answer this appeal. Such an answer has been published. 
In it the historical connection between thetwo Churches is 
devied, and attention is drawn to the fact, that the several 
thousand Armenians who have in recent years connected 
themselves with the Church of Rome have in all instances 
been the losers by doing so. The Roman propaganda 
among the Armenians has been carried on systematically 
for centuries. In Rome there is acollegium Armenicum; 
in Venice is the famous Armenian printing establishments 
of the Mechitarists; in the Lebanon and further East are 
the Catholic Armenian cloisters. 

Among the Syrian Nestorian Christians on the Urumia 
Lake, in Persia, a small but effective leaven is beginning 
to produce good results. One of their number, Pere 
Johannes, some years ago found his way to Western Europe. 
He received a theological education at the missionary 
schools of Hermannsburg, in Germany, and Basel, iu 
Switzerland. Returning to his native country, he at once 
began to establish schools for both elementary and higher 
education. A synod of the native clergy was held a few 
months ago, the first for many decades, in which ways and 
means for the advancement of such reformatory work were 
discussed. In this case, too, the soil had been prepared by 
many years’ labors of American missionaries. 

Among the cablegrams recently published was one stat- 
ing that a Russian embassy had started for Abyssinia 
and would locate there permanently. This step is the end 
of a long series of negotiations and doubtless will prove 
the beginning of far-reaching results. The object is nothing 
more nor less than the reunion of two Churches that have 
for twelve hundred years been standing apart. The Abys- 
sinian, the only national Christian Church in Africa, has, 
since the synod of Chalcedon, in 451, A.D. been almost com- 
pletely isolated from allintercourse with the Church every- 
where. Together with the Coptic it constitutes the Mono- 
physite branch of the Eastern Church. It has shared in 
noue of the doctrinal and ecclesiastical developments of 
the Churches elsewhere since its withdrawal. For many 
centuries Mohammedan Egypt prevented all intercourse 
with the rest of “bristianity, so that almost the very ex- 
istence of the Abyssinian Church was forgotten, 

In the last four hundred years repeated attempts have 
been made to bring this venerabie Church under the invig- 
orating influences of Western Christianity. But all at- 
tempts in this line, made by the Jesuits and the Vatican, 
or by the mission societies of Basel and London, with the 
active co-operation of Christian governments, have failed. 
The present movement, looking toa closer connection with 
the Greek Church of Russia, origipated in Abyssinia, and 
may have for its object primarily the acquisition of a pow- 
erful political ally rather than a reunion of divided breth- 
ren. But the basis for such a union does exist, unless the 
Monophysitic opinions of the Abyssinians should stand in 
the way. The present Church of Abyssinia is otherwise in 
doctrine, liturgy and outward form throughcut, the petri- 
faction of the Greek Church of the tifth century. Whether 
anything like a spiritual rejuvenation can result from 
such a union, as it seems will be consummated, is an alto- 








gether different question. The agreeable features about 
all these movements are that the incrustation of centuries 
is beginning to be broken; that life of some sort seems to 
be developing in the Oriental stagnation of centuries. It 
is at least possible, that at a future time some better Gos- 
pel leaven may be introduced. Ez oriente lux it was; in 
orientem lux may it be! 


ati, 
> 





PRESIDENT CARTER, John V. Farwell, Eli Whitney, C. 
B. Knevals and others have issued an appeal to the Chris- 
tian public on behalf of the unsaved boys of towns and 
cities. The system which it is now desired toextend to all 
parts of the United States has been on trial in Connecticut 
the past year and has proved to be very satisfactory and 
successful. The plan is this: 


*'To open rooms in the cities and towns througl v,ut the coun- 
try, supply them with instructive and interesting books and 
games, and invite in the boys who are accustomed to spend their 
evenings in the streets. Each room will be in charge of a young 
man as superintendent, and will be open during the colder 
months of the year, every evening except Sunday, from seven to 
nine or half-past nine o’clock, and at such other times as may be 
found desirable. The superintendent will devote his time during 
the day to visiting among the boys, becoming acquainted with 
them, learning their home surroundings, attending the police 
courts and judiciously belping as far as possible, those whom he 
may find there, and keeping in other ways a friendly and care- 
ful oversight over the boys, especially those whoare most likely, 
if left to themselves, to grow up to lives of evil and prove an ex- 
pense as wellas a menace to society. By means of occasional 
lectures, judicious suggestions as to cleanliness, behavior and 
the like, and by the practical instruction which is conveyed 
through the books and games, these rooms are night kindergar- 
tens for the boys of the streets. They may be made, we believe, 
the means of successfully resisting the almost 0,erwheiming 
influence for evil tbat surrounds many a boy on the streets at 
night, and lifting him into alife both honorable to himself and 
useful to the nation.” 


In Connecticut some three thousand boys have been 
reached the past year by this method. The poorer and 
more neglected boys from eight to seventeen years of age, 
have gladly taken advantage of the opportunity of having 
a place to spend their evenings. They have thronged the 
rooms wherever they bave been opened, and have responded 
readily to their good influences. The change in many of 
them, in habits, desires and speech, bas been noticeable and 
most gratifying. The system is not difficult to operate. 
The Rev. John C. Collins, of New Haven, Conn., who has 
had many years of experience in similar work among 
boys, and who has perfected, under the advice of the Com- 
mittee, most of the details of the system, will have gen- 
eral charge of the work. The Committee ask for $100,000 
to organize and open rooms for boys throughout the coun- 
try. They believe that with this sum the work can be 
put in operation in many hundreds of our cities and 
towns and over half a million boys brought under its ben- 
eficent and life-giving influences. When once begun it 
can safely be intrusted, under the oversight of the Com- 
mittee, to local benevolence. This general fund is most 
essential to carry properly out the plan of the Committee. 
It is estimated that about one hundrei dollars will open 
a room making provision for four hundred to eight hun- 
dred boys, provide for the annual expense by local con- 
tribution, and fully organize the work in a locality where, 
without this expenditure, it would doubtless not be put in 
operation. President Carter, of Williams College, is chair- 
man of the Committee, and Charles E. Graves, of New 
Haven, to whom all remittances should be sent, is treas- 
urer. 


....Recent information from Jerusalem furnishes inter- 
esting data about the growth of the holy city. Itis now 
thirty years since buildings were first erected outside 
of the walls, and the suburbs have’ grown into 
wonderful proportions. The start was made with Bishop 
Gobat’s school on Mount Zion and Pastor Schneller’s 
Orphans’ Home west of the city. Now residences, institu 
tions of various kinds, gardens, etc. surround the city on 
the north and west for over a mile. And still thereisa 
dearth of houses, and it is almost impossible to rent one. 
The various confessions are vying with each other in 
erecting large denominational houses. It seems they all are 
ambitious to have their own hospice and gathering-places in 
Jerusalem. The Jews have been erecting long, monotonous- 
looking shanties, generally only one story high, and the 
abundance of these unsightly huts shows that the Turkish 
law forbidding Jews to settle in the city is a. dead let- 
ter. Rothschild is now building a hospital for them, and 
the souls of the rabid rabbis are nota little vexed that the 
building isto becrossshaped. Near this hospital the Lat- 
in Christians are building a girls’ school, and almost 
adjoining it, the strange, round-shaped Abyssinian church 
is already under roof, A remarkable new structure is the 
‘* Russian building,’ which strikes the eye of the wanderer 
at once. It is an immense concern and combines in itself 
a church, a consulate, a hospital and a home for pilgrims. 
Not far from this is the “‘German Home,” a fine building 
with Gothic windows; the papal flag shows that it is the 
new structure put up by the Catholic Palestine Society of 
Germany. The French pilgrims find a place of rest in a 
large four story structure erected only two years ago for 
them. There exists forthe Roman Christians of South- 
ern Europe no Jess than three hospices—the Casa Nova, 
belongingto the Franciscans, the Austrian Hospice, and 
anew onerecentiy erected. The strangest building of all 
is the large Russian tower on the Moupt of Olives, from 
which both the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea can 
beseen. Other buildings not ecclesiastical in character are 
beingerected inlarge numbers. The Greeks are building 
coffee-houses and bazaars. The Armenians propose to 
utilize for mercantile purposes the large tract on Jaffa 
Street belonging to them and now used for religious 
objects. The plans for the new business houses have al- 
ready been adopted. In short, Jerusalem is enjoying a 
building ‘‘ boom that is’’ one of the strangest phenomena 
in the annals of our generation. 








=== 
....Under the direction of Dr.Munhall, interesting 
successful revival services have been held in Daven, 
Ta. So far as is known, this series of meetings jg the 
first united effort made in Davenport. Some months 
the pastors of eleven evangelical churches deter, 
upon a work to begin as soon as possible after the Pregj 
dential election, under the conduct of some one of the 
leading evangelists of the country, Dr. Munhal] afterward 
being secured. Davenport, which is a city of about th 
thousand people, contains but a small proportion of those 
who are church-going Christians. Possibly not & larger 
proportion than in many other cities are unchristian; byt 
the churches of Davenport have felt this element to be 
more united, aggressive and defiant than in most Places, 
It was a surprise to the scoffing crowd that the Presbyte. 
rians and Methodists and Baptists and Congregationalists 
and Lutherans, of different nationalities and languages, 
could unite under one leadership to present one Gospel of 
salvation to the sinner. In his first services, November 
lith, Dr. Munhall laid his foundation broad and deep, 
His subject was tbe authenticity and authority of the 
Bible asthe very Word of God. This sermon was followeq 
night by night with strong logical and Scriptural appeals 
to theunconverted. The work, all and in all, was a grang 
one. It may be that Dr. Munhall would have had a great 
many more so-called converts, had he made the test less 
strong. But the pastors interested were pleased with his 
radical positions. Thorough work, not 4 long list of names 
seemed to be his ruling desire. ‘‘Are you willing to give 
up all known sin? Are you willing to obey God as far as 
you can? And do you believe that Jesue died and roge 
again? And, believing this,do you now accept him as 
your personal Saviour, to trust and serve him only?” Such 
was the test, and many would rise, and did rise, signify- 
ing a desire to become Christians, who would not say, “I 
do” to that test. Nevertheless, while between four and 
five hundred names were handed in to Dr. Munhall, there 
are doubtless many others who will be gathered into the 
churches through the influences started in these meetings, 


.... Preparations are being made for the celebration of g 
literary semi-centennial of a unique kind. It isthe fiftieth 
anniversary of the Hebrew translation of the New Testa- 
ment prepared by Prof. Franz Delitzsch. An appeal has 
been published by Pastor and Missicnary William Faber, 
of the Institutum Judaicum of Leipzig and of the Semi- 
nary at that place, for the education of mission workers 
among Israel, addressed to “the friends and pupils of 
Franz Delitzsch,” asking contributions toward a permanent 
fund for the distribution of this classical Hebrew version 
of the New Testament. This book has had a remarkable 
career. Half a century ago Delitzsch published the first 
specimen, consisting of afew chapters of Hebrews. In 187 
a translation of the Epistle to the Romans, with notes from 
Talmuds and Tsrgums, was published. After forty years 
of constant labor the whole work was issued ten years ago 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. Now the tenth 
edition is going through the press in the form in which it 
in permanently to remain. Altogether 80,000 copies bave 
been printed, and of these between 60,000 and 70,000 have 
zone to the Jews of the Eest. It must be remembered that 
in Russia, Rumania, and Southeastern and Western Asia 
in general, at least four-fifths of all the Jews on the globe 
are to be found, and forall these Oriental Jews the Hebrew 
in the only literary language employed. This, toyether 
with the fact that there is a widespread demand to hear of 
the New Covenant revelation by these people, explains the 
almost phenomenal spread of this work. And still the sup- 
ply is not equal to the demand; and that the good work 
may go on and the translation continue its missionary 
work is the object of the proposed fund. The contribu- 
tions may be sent directly to Professor Delitzsch. It was ex- 
pected that the contributions will all be in by the fifteenth 
of November. 


....The Week of Prayer will be January 6th-13th. The 
topics suggested by the Evangelical Alliance are: Monday, 
January 7th, Thanksgiving and Confession; ‘Tuesday, The 
Holy Spirit; Wednesday, The Family and the Chureh; 
Thursday, Reforms; Friday, Missions; Saturday, Nations. 
Sermons are suggested for Sunday, January 6th, from 
Isaiah 1x, 1, Romans xiii, 14, John xv, 5, Philippians, iv, 13; 
and for Sunday, January 13th, from I Corinthians iii, 9, 
and xv, 58, 


....Judge Field, of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
has refused an order to compel President Seelye, of the 
Audover Board of Visitors, in the suit of the Andover 
Trustees, to answer the questions put to him as to bis 
late colleague, Dr. Eustis’s opinions as expressed at the set 
sion of the Board in the case of Professor Smyth. The 


Court holds that this question can be decided when Presi 
dent Seelye is called to the stand as a witness, 


..».The Catholics sometimes boast that they allow 10 
color caste in their churches. But The Catholic Mirror 
tells of St. Augustine’s Church in Washington, where 
“the Fathers baptize only colored, attend only colored 
sick, marry only colored—in a word, attend to only colore 
Pews are not rented to any but colored.”’ That is as strict 
a color-line as can be drawn. 


...-It is stated that American Catholic Bishops havé 
petitioned the Congregation del Propaganda Fide agaivst 
the predominant influence exercised by German Catholics 
in America. They urge upon the Vatican that it is advis 


ble not to permit the formation of separate German pal 
ishes or the nomination of German dignitaries. 


....Dr. Edward Everett Hale sends us an appeal for aid 
for the nursery schools in Pisa, Corsica, Siena, and els 
where in Italy, under charge of the Waldenses, where ¢ 
dren from three to six years of age are cared tor and taugl 
while their parents are at work. The cost of these schools 
is ten dollars a month. 


...»Plymouth Church (Congregational), Brooklyn, report 
2,532 members, and a total of contributions, for the yeah 
including pew rents, of $41,987. The Tompkins Avent? 
Congregational Church received $12,845, of which $9,154 
came from envelop collections. The pews are not rented 
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Missions. 
THE PROPOSED UNION IN JAPAN. 


We have already announced that there bas been a 
“hitch” in accomplishing the proposed uvion between the 
Presbyterian and the Congregational Churches in Japan. 
The various presbyterially governed denominations have 
already united, forming a large body of members, and last 
sprig committees of this new body and of the Congrega- 
tional churches, representing both American missionaries 
and Japavese pastors, agreed ona Plan of Union, to be 
acted upon by the representatives of both bodies at a meet- 
jng to be held Nov. 23d at Osaka. Untila few weeks ago 
there seemed to be no opposition to the union, but at the 
meeting held in Osaka it was agreed by the Congregation- 
alists to delay final action. 

As this is one of the very few cases in which it has been 
proposed to unite Churches representing two utterly dif- 
ferent polities, it is interesting to see what kind of a com- 
promise between the two was proposed. In the matter of 
ereed the united body was to yield all the historic creeds of 
the two denominations, while “holding them in venera- 
tion,” and stand on the creed of the Evangelical Alliance. 
In polity the local churches were allowed to govern them- 
selves as they chose, by the total membership or by a ses- 
sion; but above that the Presbyterian polity of successive 
courts with appellate authority from the individual, or 
church, upward was to prevail. The Congregational doc- 
trine of an independent church amenable only to the ad- 
vice of its equals, was given up, and the Presbycerian doc- 
trine of representation and subordination adopted for the 
united body. 

The first objection heard to this came just before the Oc- 
tober meeting of the American Board from Dr. Holbrook 
on the California coast. A few communications on the sub- 
ject appeared in The Pacific and elsewhere, but received 
no atte.tion. Those pressing the matter brought it before 
the Board; but no action was taken except to refer the 
subject tothe Prudential Committee for consideration, Ac- 
cordingly they cabled a message to Japan suggesting delay 
for further study of tne matter, but indicating no opinion. 

Meanwhile an opposition on the part of a few of the Con- 
gregational missionaries and Japanese churches had arisen 
in Japan. This seems to have been led by the two brother 
missionaries, Sidney L. Gulick and Orramel H. Gulick. 
They have issued, in English and Japanese, a series of 
seven leaflets raising questions and suggesting difficulties 
that should delay action. Among the questions raised are 
the following: 

1, The ** Renkwai” (synods) “‘ may establish home mis- 
sions.’””’ Will these synodically conducted missions sup- 
plant the home missionary societies now existing in con- 
nection with the Congregational churches? And if so, will 
the American Congregational churches continue to pay 
six-tenths of the expense of these missions after they are 
assumed by Synod? 

2. “‘ Renkwai may establish, or assume connection with 
Christian schools, colleges and theological seminaries.” 
Does this mean that these institutions shall be controlled 
by the synods, which sball elect their professors? 

3. Has the American Board been consulted on this pro- 
posed union, and if the mission there is Presbyterianized 
will the Congrezational churches in America continue to 
support the mission? 

4. What will be the relation of the United Church of 
Japan to the bodies from which it sprung? Will it be 
represented in Congregational or Presbyterian bodies 
abroad? Presbyterian missionaries have claimed that it 
would be represented in the Pan-Presbyterian Council, if 
not in the General Assembly, and its affiliations would 
certainly be there, If, then, the new body should affiliate 
with Presbyterians an‘l cease to affiliate with Congrega- 
tionalists would American Congregational churches con- 
tinue to support missions 1 Japan? Under this head the 
Messrs. Gulick yive a full statement of the history of 
Congregationalism, and of its advantages. The union pro- 
posed would leave Japan ‘‘destitute of the third and last 
great development of Church government. This will be 
anirreparable luss not only to the Christians but to the 
nation.’’ Shall we have union or absorption ? 

4, The proposed Plan of Union provides an elaborate 
system of discipline, with appeals from Church to Pres- 
bytery, from Presbytery to Synod, from Synod to General 
Assembly, and for trials for offenses. Many questions 
are asked as to the scope of the trials, the limits of power, 
the constitution and jurisdiction of the courts, and about 
offenses, sentences and appeals. The point is made clear 
that all these things indicate Presbyterianism and not 
Congregationalism, and that the United Church will 
belong with the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance. 

5. Are Church courts right or wise? In these proposed 
courts the Standards will be in English, 2 language un- 
familiar tc most. The government is taken from the 
people and given tothe few. Thereis a centralization of 

power, followed by resistance and secession with all its 
divisions, so unfortunately illustrated in Presbyterian divis- 
ions, of which there are thirteenin America. The objects of 
Church courts are to settle local difficulties and to disci-- 
pline members who have fallen into sin—objects which can 
bejattained best by the local congregation—and also tosup- 
Press so-called heresies, which latter is not a proper pur- 
pose for local courts. The result of this attempt has heen 
persecutions and the formation of countless sects. 

In contrast tu these difficulties of the proposed basis of 
union the Messrs. Gulick describe the advantages of Con- 
gregationalism with its self-government and its resultant 
intelligence. The history of the ‘Plan of Union” between 
the American Presby teriansand Congregationalists which 

Prevailed from 1801 to 1852 is given, with the absorption of 

its Congregational churches into Presby terianism, and the 
Conclusion is drawn that a unionon a basis even more 
Presbyterian is not now wise. 


vailed, but the delay in adopting the Plan of Union shows 
that the Congregationalists are not likely to go into it 
without carefully considering the matter. It is supposed 
that a majority of the Congregational missionaries favor 
the union. 





Biblical Research. 


NOLDEKE ON THE PRIMITIVE RELIGION OF 
ISRAEL. 


PROFESSOR TH. NOLDEKE, of Strassburg, ‘the little 
giant,’’ as the Semitists of the Continent are accustomed 
to call him, occupies a somewhat uvique position among 
the Old Testament specialists of the day. He is the only 
non theologian in Germany who has taken a leading part io 
the burning questions in this department (for Well!hansen 
formerly was a theological professor and Ed. Meyer is an 
historian); he is generally acknowledged as the best 
Semitic philologian of the times, and will probably succeed 
Fleischer in Leipzig; he is an adherent of no particular 
school, but is independent in bis researches over against all 
the speciatists. His views, accordingly, of the origin and 
character of the religion of the Old Testament. which is 
really the question in all the discussions in this field, repre- 
seut the conclusions of a non-theological scholar «f rare 
ability, deduced according to the accepted canons of 
“scientific” research. In a recent review of a work hy 
Baethgen, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
he gives this summary: 

* But a remnant of original fetishism was preserved for a long 
time in Israel. I refer to the reverence for sacred stones, as this 
has been practiced by a number of the Semitic tribes. That the 
stone of Jacob was an originally Canaanitic one, we have no rea- 
son tosuppose. The sacred character of Bethel is, according to 
all indications, original with the Israelites, as the Old Testament 
is still acquainted with the fact that tne place was in former 
times called Luz. The interpretation given to the divinely re- 
vered stone in our present accounts must not deceive us any 
more than the legends of the Moslems concerning the stone 
fetiches in Mecca. which have remained as a singular relic in 
Islam. 

“That Jahveh at a comparatively late period too was wor- 
shiped merely as the god of his own people and that other be- 
ings were regarded by them as gods among the other peoples, 
Baethgen himself acknowledges. The absolute monotheism at- 
tained supremacy only very slowly. Thus, e. g., while the 
Prophet Amos declares him to have been the Creator, and hence 
certainly asthe only God, the narrator of Judges xi, 24, who cer- 
tainly lived laterthan this prophet. puts words into the mouth 
of Jephtha which acknowledge Chemosh as the god who cares 
for Ammon as Jehovah cares for Israel. Sentences like that in 
Ex. xv, 10,‘ Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods?’ 
presuppose the acceptance of more than one god; only at a later 
date were such expressions employed for rhetorical purposes. 

**The polytheism of Israel was supported materially by the use 
of images. A difference in the kiads of images causes, in a 
marked degree, a faith in different divine beings. But the old 
religion of Israel was by no means without images. Baethgen 
tries to explain away the Teraphim, but I Sam. xix. 15, f. shows 
plainly that David had a household god in the shape of a human 
being. It is further narrated as something quite natural that 
Gideon made an idol (Judges viii, 24-27a); the blame attached to 
this farther on, 27 b, does not suit tothe connection. The pictur 
of Jahven in Dan is attributed to a grandson of Moses,Judges xvii 
ff. Inthe light of these facts, the golden images of steers made 
by Jeroboam receive a certain legitimacy. It is even not certain 
that Sclomon’s temple was entirely without images, for it was 
only Hezekiah who destroyed the image of a serpent of brass 
which was attributed to Moses, II Kings xviii, 4. Itis vaintotry 
toexplain away these plain facts by the legend in Num. xxi, 6-9, 

* But it is alsc acertain fact that at an early date there was 
an opposition to the use of images for worship, The sevond 
commandment, which is certainly very old, forbids the use of 
any and allimages; and the story of the gulden calf of Aaron, 
which in itself is certainly unhistorical, condemns even before 
the days of Hosea, in the strongest terms the official religious 
cult of the northern kingdom. 

* As was the case with the other Shemites the Israelites too had 

human sacrifice, especially the horrible sacrifice of children. 
The law which demands all the firstborn for Jahveh, Ex. xiii, 2, 
was undoubtedly meant literally at first. The very fact that 
ransom money was paid for the firstborn shows that originally 
these were sacrificed themselves. The story in Gen. xxii, would 
be without meaning, if it did not presuppose the sacrifice of 
childrenas an ancient rite. The prohibition in Lev. xviii, 21; xx, 
2, not to sacrifice children to Moloch, is not given as against a 
foreign custom. As was the case with the Greeks, spiritual 
progress among the Hebrews also at a very early date crowded 
out this barbarity, while among the equally pious but innerly 
wild Carthaginians it remained in full sway. But in Israel, too, 
it from time to time comes into the forefront again. 
. * We accordingly find throughout Israel religious ideas and 
customs such as were in vogue among their related polytheists: 
but everywhere there is seen also, even in the oldest times, a 
striving for a pure monotheism and a higher religious service, 
and this it is that gives Israel its characteristic position in his- 
tory. But just the origin ot this feature is wrapped in darkness. 
The Old Testament represents Moses, who grew up as an Egyp- 
tian and whose name is Exyptian, as the lawgiverof the monoth- 
eistic religion. Unfortunately we cannot secure an historical 
picture of his person and work, and still less of the leqislation 
of Sinai; but we can certainly trust tradition sufficiently to 
believe that the new departure was cotemporaneous with the 
exodus out of Egypt. In Egypt the Israelites doubtless received 
many germs which were developed later. There, where crude 
fetish worship and deep wisdom were both at home,a gifted 
nation could receive many an impetus. At any rate, it would be 
my supposition, that the service of Jahveh was also taken from 
them. But, however this may be, 1 would torego the explanation 
of the mystery, that this originated ‘in the constant divine con- 
duct and divine revelation.’ This is certainly no scientific ex- 
pianation. 

“It is more than doubtful that the original Israelites already 


in Egypt, or their ancestors before going there, were to a greater 
or less extent monotheists. Of Abraham, the God-fearing man, 
something may be saved as bistorical. 1 cannot at ac under- 
stand how a man from whom not only all Israel, but also a num- 
ber of other nations descended, could have been a real person. 
How can a tradition concerning such a one have been devel- 
oped? Is his personality or that ot his immediate descendants 
testified to any better historically than that of Deuealion. 
Xuthus, or Dorus? In the account given by Genesis ot Abraham 
we have probably several ancient Hebrew divinities, but tue 
most of this is uncertain, to which must be added that much 





Itis too much to say that these arguments have pre- 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST: 

CRANDALL, FREDERICK, ord. at Schuylerville, N. Y. 
CRANNELL, P. W., ord. at Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
HEISIG,. THEODORE, ord in Waterford, N. Y. 
NEWTON, A. R., Carthaye, accepts call to Tonica, Il. 
QUILLIN, Horace §., ord. at Pine Plains, N. Y. 


WHITESON,S N. Raleigh, N. C., died suddenly Decem- 
ber 3d, aged 60 





CONGREGATIONAL, 
AIKINS, JAMEs E., Princeton, Me., resigns, 


AIKMAN, JOSEPH G., Perry, accepts call to Second ch., 
Ottumwa, la. 


AVERY, HOoLLis H., ord. in St. Francis (Wano), Kan. 
ADAMS; F. H.,, ord. in Oakland, Cal. 


KACKUS, JABEZ, Elizabethtown, called to Westport, 
Coun. 


BATH, THOMAS W., accepts call to Tremont, Til. 
BISSELL, FRANK A., Cameror, called to Bonne Terre, 
Mo., where he has beeu supplying. 

BLACK, WILL A.. ord. in Eldon, fa, 

BLAKE, HENrY A., accepts call to Webster, Mass. 
BUSHNELL, ALBERT, accepts call to St. Joseph, Mo. 
CHANEY, LUCIEN W., Granite Fills, accepts call to Mor- 
ristown, Minn. 


CLARK, ALMONT., ivst. iu Immanuel and Grace chs., At 
lanta, Ga, 


CLAYTON, THOMAS, Zanesville, O., resigns. 

com. SILAS P., Third ch , Chelsea, called to Northfield, 
Mass. 

DAVIDSON, J. N., ord. in Stoughton, Wis. 

DAVIKS, HENRY, ord. in Calumet, Mich. 

DORION, THOMAS A., French ch., Ware, Mass., resigns. 
DOUGHERTY, M. ANGELO, Terre Haute, [nd., resigns. 


DURYEA, Josepi, Central ch., Boston, Mass, accepts call 
tu First ch., Omaba, Neb. 


EDMONDS, Roserr H., ord. in Lexington, O. 

FARQUHAR, RoBERT W., Morris, IIL, resigns. 

FAWCELT, JosepH, Loudon, accepts call to Washington, 
i. M. 


aX. 


FOX, ALMON K., Deomark, La., resigns. 

FRASER, JOHN, No. Craftsbury, Vt., resigns. 

ieee JOHN, North Craftsbary, accepts call to Wolcott, 
it. 


GORDON, RoBErRT F., ord. in Wayland, Mass. 


GREELEY, CLARENCE D., accepis call to Mt. Carmel, 
Conn., for a year. 


mae JOHN W., Lowell, Mass., accepts call to Temple, 


HARRIS, THoMAs J., South Hero, Vt., resigns. 

HATCH, E.tAs, W., E. Berkshire, Vt., resigns. 

HILL, C. ROWLAND, ord. in San Mateo, Cal. 

HITCHCOCK, ALvirRUs, Kewanee, II!., becomes associate 
district secretary of the American Board, with Dr. 
Humphrey. 

HULBERT , PALMER S., Prospect St. ch., Newburyport, 
Mass, accepts call tou North ch,, Providence, R. L. 

HUNTINGTON, J. C., Pelican Rapids, Minn, bas with- 
drawn resignation. 

KEN UC, LAWRENCE, Chesterfield, Ill., withdraws resigna- 
tion. 

LAWSON, FRANCIS, accepts call to Moville, Ia. 

METCALF, ARTHUR, Solon, Maple City and Glen Arbor, 
Mich, resigus. 

MUNSON, Myron A., Middlebury, Conn., resigns. 

NASON, PHILIP H., ord. in Reedsburgh, Wis. 

NUTTING, JOHN D., inst. in Newport, Ky. 

OHLSSON, K. F., ord. in Swedish ch., Worcester, Mass. 

PENNIMAN, ALFRED B., Plymouth ch,, Omaha, Neb., re- 
signs. 

PLACE, LorRENZO D., Temple, N. H., accepts call to Wes- 
ton, Conn. 

POWELL, RICHARD, Yale Seminary, ord. in Coaldale, Penn 

PRINGLE, W. W., Murphy’s and Angel’s Camp, Cal., re- 
signs. 

REID, DAvip C., Monticello, Minn., resigns. 

SAGE, CHARLES J., accepts call to Granite Falls, Mian. 


SEWALL, JoHN L., ord.in Church of the Pilgrimage. 
Piymouth, Mass. 


SHELDON, CHARLEs M., Waterbury, Vt., resigns. 

SMITH, PLiny 8., Sauk Rapids, Minn., resigns. 

SWINNERTON, WILLIAM T., Plainfield, Vt., resigns. 

STRONG, A. K., accepts call to Carmel, N. Y. 

TELLER, DANIEL W., Sherburne, called to Owego, N. Y. 

TODD, HEnry A., called to Ottumwa, la. 

VAN WAGNER, JAMEs D., Green Ridge, Mo., resigns, 

WADHAMS, JONATHAN, Ashfield, Mass., called to Tal- 
cottville, Conn. 

WALKER, THEODORE C., Keosauqua, Ia., resigns. 


WALLACE, GEORGE R., Second ch., Springtield, accepts 
call to Ves Piaines, ILL. 


WRBITZKY, Epmunp, ord. in Cyril Chapel, Cleve- 
land, O. 

WRIGHT, SAMUEL G., Brookvilie, Kan., resigns. 

— W.H, Brooklyn, accepts call to Millville, N 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALLEN, H. H., accepts call to Holland Patent, N. Y. 
BRAYTON, J. McK, Oriskany, accepts call to Corfu, N.Y. 
aed, aha JOHN, D.D., Olean, accepts call to Chester, 


GAYLORD, E. W., Leacock, called to Wrightsville, O. 

HAWLEY, SILAs, died at Beaver Dam, recently, aged 73. 

HILLS, O. A., Wooster, O., called to Central ch., New York 
City. 

LAVELLE, JAMEs, Brasher Falls, N. Y., resigns. 
MOORE, EDWARD CALDWELL, Yonkers, N. Y., accepts call 
to the Central Coagregational ch., Rrovidence, R. L. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BABCOCK, C. H.. becomes rector Grace ch., Providence, 
RL. 


BOOTH, RoBERT C., assistant minister at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, New York, N. Y. 

DUNBAR, G. W., chaplain U. 8. A., has been transferred 
trom Fort Yates, Dak., to the Presidio, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

LATROBE, B. H., Warrensburg, Mo., accepts rectorship 
Trinity ch., Baltimore, Md. 





of it may have come from Babylon. 


IVIE, CuaAs. W., Easthampton, N. Y., resigns. 
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fiterature. 


Che prompt mention wm owr lst of “ Books of the Week” 
wil be considered by us an equvaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH PAINT- 
ING.* 





THE vast inflaence of the contemporary 
art of France and especially the influence 
it is exerting in molding American art 
gives timeliness and importance to Mrs. 
Stranahan’s elegant volume on the his- 
tory of French painting. We find in its 
pages the logical development of this art in 
France, step by step, from the fourth cen- 
tury to the present day. The fecundity 
of modern French art is so enormous and 
it has become so much a positive source 
of wealth to the nation as wellas of pride, 
that one is liable to fall into the error of 
considering it a sudden development, fol- 
owing after a long period of comparative 
inactivity. The philosophical handling 
of the subject in the volume before us 
reveals instead of this a protracted and 
continuous evolution of which each stage 
indicated the national aptitude and genu- 
ine achievement. With the pictorial arts 
of England this is the case. Until the 
last century English art expression had 
been confined to architecture and decora- 
tive sculpture. But it has been quite 
otherwise with France, and there is no 
finer examole in the history of art of the 
laws which underlie the growth of a 
national school than the progress of 
painting in that country by a steady 
march over a period of a thousand years. 

The history of French painting, as ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Stranahan, naturally di- 
vides itself into five general periods, with. 
of course, numerous subdivisions. The 
first continued until the fifteenth century, 
representing native tendencies rather 
than foreign influences. It included tap- 
estries and mural decorations, miniatures 
which also embraced illuminations, fol- 
lowed by much taste in glass painting and 
later by panels and easel paintings. A 
prominent patron of this period, himself 
an artist, was the ‘‘ good King René,” of 
Provence. Examples of his work are still 
to be found at Villeneuve-des-Avignon, at 
Aix and at the Cluny Museum of Paris. 
Jean Fouquet, Jean Péreal, and Jean 
Bourdichon were leaders toward the close 
of the longest period of French painting 
which led up to the period when French 
art came strongly under the influence of 
the great Renaissance school of Italy. 
This second period continued during the 
sixteenth century and may be considered 
perhaps the most important in the devel- 
opment of French pictorial art, because it 
still continues to display to some degree 
the results of the influence of Italian 
painting, at that time so potential in 
molding French taste and genius. Fran- 
cis I aided these influences by importing 
Italian painters to bis court, including 
that modern paint- 
ers, Vinci. And _ this 
leads that it was 
at this period that official direc- 
tion and patronage of art began in 
France on a distinctly systematic basis, 
Whatever may be urged against such 
patronage, there is that 
French painting owes more for its success 
to that impulse than to any other. By 
its powerful aid it has been able to follow 
a steady path both in the line of instruc- 
tion and of growing achievement. Francis 
I united the rival schools of Tours and 
Paris under the name of the School of 
Fontainebleau. Jean Cousin and the 
Clouets, of whom Jean, known as Messire 
Janet, were prominent figures in this 
period of Gallic art. He held the office of 
painter in ordinary tothe king. These 
painters had sufficient ability to offer 
some resistance to the overwhelming in- 
fluence of Italian art, and to assert the 
right of native talent to original formsof 
expression, altho it must be admitted that 
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us to observe 


no question 





* A HISTORY OF FRENCH PAINTING FROM ITS 
EARLIEST TO ITS LATEST PRACTICE, INCLUDING AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF PAINTING, 
ITS SALONS, SCHOOLS OF INSTRUCTION AND REGU- 
LATIONS. By C. H. STRANAHAN. With Reproduc- 
tions of Sixteen Representative Paintings. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. MDCCCLXXXVIII. 





they owed their art knowledge to the 
Italians, 

The seventeenth century, so rich in the 
history of French literature, the age of 
Moliére,’ Corneille, Racine and Pascal, 
was also most important to French paint- 
ing, for it included its third period of 
progress, which was marked by the 
founding in 1648 of the French Academy 
of Painting and Sculptare. So impor- 
tant isthis period considered in the de- 
velopment of a native school that some 
are to inclined consider Simon Vouet 
its founder when, in the early part of the 
century, he formed an association of art- 
ists which afterward developed into the 
Academy and reached a position of power 
under the wise patronage of Colbert and 
the pompous munificence of Louis XIV. 
We are not prepaced to accept so arbi- 
trary a limit, however, for the latter art- 
ists of the preceding period undoubtedly 
exerted an influence in this direction 
without which Vouet might have failed 
in the full expression of the national 
genius for this branch orart. It may not 
be generally known that annua! exhibi- 
tions were instituted with the founding 
of the French Academy. The establish- 
ment of the Academy led naturally to the 
endowment of the School of the Beaux 
Arts, the most remarkable institution for 
giving instruction in the fine arts since 
the time of Pericles. It was suggested 
by Lebrun, the pupil of Poussin: the idea 
was acted upon by Colbert, and Louis 
XIV, by his royal assent, gave a lasting 
impetus to the progress of the arts in 
France. 

But while the importance of encourag- 
ing French painting was so clearly under- 
stood by the great men of that period, 
French artists had not entirely emanci- 
pated themselves from Italian influences. 
With the Grand Prix de Rome, or chief 
annual prize which requires the winner to 
study at Rome several years at the expense 
of the Government, the influence of Ital- 
ian art was impliedand accepted. Many 
of the greatest French painters of that 
period not only studied in Italy but lived 
and painted there almost altogether, men 
like Claude and Poussin, French by ori- 
gin but Italian in their artistic instincts. 
Lesueur, Lebrun, Le Nain, Mignard, Reg- 
nard, Laurent and Bourdon are also 
among the noted men of an age that gave 
place to a more frivolous and corrupt but 
not less brilliant school, that of Louis 
XV and the eighteenth century. 

The school of this period was more nat- 
urally French than any that had preceded 
it; its painters indicated an impulse to 
emancipate their art from foreign influ- 
ences and to create a national school by 
reproducing the actual life around them. 
Mythology and allegory began to give 
place to genre. Even in the depicting of 
the gross vices then running riot in the 
land. the painters repeated what they 
saw. This might indicate a low moral 
standard, but it was more in the direc- 
tion of true painting than imitation of 
the arts of other countries. Chardin, 
Matteau, Madame Le Brun, Boucher and 
Vien are but a few of the numerous 
names which distinguish a period which 
was naturally one of transition, leading 
toa period which opened with the severe 
classici-m of David and Ingres, the stern 
idealism of Prud’hon, the vivid roman- 
ticism of Gericault and Delacroix. 

It is an attractive feature of the volume 
before us that it is not absorbed in the 
classical period of French art, but brings 
us face to face with the striking develop- 
ment of French painting in the present 
century. Tho we are here on familiar 
ground, the subject is too vast to be dis- 
cussed in a few paragrapbs. Notwith- 
standing all that has been written and 
said on this topic, there yet remains 
enough of confusion and perplexity in 
the popular mindto make Mrs, Strana- 

han’s book a welcome contribution to the 
illustration of the subject. We may add 
on our own account, that while in other 
matters the French are loth to borrow 
ideas, it is otherwise in their arts, and if 
we discover less of Italian influences in 
the later schools of France, on the other 
hand we see that side by side with the 
original self-assertion of Millet, Courbet, 


evident to gain suggestions from foreign 
sources. Fromentin, in his masterly ‘‘Les 
Maitres d’Autrefois” has shown how 
much the modern French school is indeht- 
ed to the Flemish and Dutch schools, and 
the influence of Constable, Bonnington 
and old Chrame on recent French land- 
scape painting are well known. But this 
is no disparagement, for when genius 
borrows it restamps the gold with its 
own individuality and gives us a new coin- 
age. 

Mrs. Stranahan modestly disclaims any 
attempt at philosophical generalization 
or expression, keeping within the safe 
limits of a straightforward statement of 
facts; but she has produced a most valu- 
able compendium, agreeably written and 
of high importance as a work of refer- 
ence. It is designed forthe student quite 
as much as for the amateur. Dates, de- 
tailed description of great works, state- 
ments where they can be found and the 
other data. of a good history abound. 
The index requires revision, as it is by 
no means as complete as such a work 
requires and deserves. 


Ge 





RECENT FICTION. 


Le Réve, so much beheralded as M. Zola’s 
new departure, in the way of writing an in- 
nocent and unobjectionable story to be read 
by any pure minded woman without a blush 
or an objection, is, nevertheless, of the 
famous Rougon-Macquart series: and it 
proves about as mischievous and reprehen- 
sible a piece of fiction as the French author 
ever could create to sustain pretensions to 
innocence and respectability. It is relig 
ious; and the religion in it is the 
flabby and sentimental pietism of the 
Paris bred Catholic of the working class, 
exaggerated before long into a study 
of hysterical mania and morbid spiritual 
excitement in the heart of a delicate girl in 
her teens. She conceives a_ perfervid, 
mystic passion for Jesus Christ, of the 
fleshly and evalté species; and promptly 
blends and transfers it to a human object, 
when she falls in love, for the first time 
with a well-bred and dangerously “relig 
ious” and susceptible young man, Felicien 
de Hautecoeur (?) “rich as a king, hand- 
some as a god.”’ Angelique is an embroid- 
erer of ecclesiastical vestments. (Here we 
have, of course, another profound moral in- 
fluence in the tale.) Felicien is the scion of 
a great family. Their boy-and-girl love 
meetings are interrupted promptly by their 
elders. Angelique pines away, absorbed in 
mystic dreams and love longings, but lo 
and behold, Felicien’s father suddenly con- 
sentstohis mesallianee! The wedding-day 
is fixed, the ceremony takes place, and just 
as she is leaving the church, in a most 
seraphically superfine bridal toilet amid 
** gestures and acclamations”’ of the crowd 
outside, Angelique dies suddenly of rapture, 
of triumphant virtue, orinanition, it matters 
not much which. In the first part of the 
book M. Zola allows his knowledge of 
medieval ecclesiastical legends to run 
away with him (through the vehicle of An- 
gelique’s meditations over her needle-work) 
picturesquely; but, as a story, Le Réve is 
a triumphant study of bysterical emo- 
tionality of a religious type in a weak and 
unformed mind. It is silly for adults to 
read and downright pernicious for the 
young. (Paris: G. Charpentier & Co; N. Y.: 
W. R. Jenkins.) Also translated from the 
French by George D. Cox. T. B. Peterson 
& Bros., Philadelphia, Penn. 

We do not like the title of Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr’s spirited and brilliant novel, Remem- 
ber the Alamo, in spite of its historic sig- 
nificance. Mrs. Barr’sexcellent work ought 
not to require any ad-captandum pames, 
We rank the book one of her best. She has 
given here a powerful, condensed present- 
ment, under the guise of fiction, of a 
famous and stirring period of our pational 
career. Men and women to-day, in plenty, 
look back on it with quickening pulses. 
The historic basis of Mrs. Barr’s novel in- 
cludes the Invasion by General Santa Anna, 
the Fall of the Alamo, the Goliad Massacre 
and the success of General Sam Houston in 
the spring of the year. Davy Crockett, 
Houston himself and Santa Anna are 
prominent personages, besides several less 
important actors in the real course of the 
struggle. The imaginary folk, such as Dr. 
Worth and his credulous and selfish wife, 
the charming young women, Antonia and 
Isabel—who are the heroines—Father Ig- 
nacio, a most caustic and repulsive por- 
trayal of an unscrupulous Spanish confes- 
sor, Rachela, the maid-servant, a)l are in 
the most artistic contrast and delineated 
with Mrs. Berr’s firmest and finest strokes, 


and often exciting novel. It ig a hew. on 
ple of her versatility, of the pains she 
in selecting her subject for a tale 
working it out, and of the Peculiar chs. 
which her unaffected literary gifts 
over her readers. By the by, we 
quite understaud such a little anachto; 
as the song by Mr. W. H. Mallock 
from in the opening of the story. (y, 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) “3 
The idea on which Mr. F. Marion Cray. 
ford has framed his With The Immortal , 
is more bizarre than dignified, and the an. 
thor bas not been able to make its develop. 
ment satisfactory or attractive, The fap. 
tasy begins well, but as such it flags apace 
and we find the dramatis PeTSOM@ doing 
what is vulgarly known as “talking 
against time ’’ to make out the bulk of the 
volume. The reproduction of the charae. 
teristic speech of some of the shades Called 
back to existence by Mr. Chard’s manage. 
ment, varies from the cleverly like to theup. 
like The out of-keeping touches in the dig. 
cussions are many—not that Mr. Crawford 
could have avoided them. The poetic) 
and gracefully mythological conclusion cf 
the book leaves a pleasant farewell jp. 
pression. But what are meant for its im. 
portant elements have not been felicitously 
treated (we doubt if anybody could accom. 
plish the feat), and these spirits of the 
great dead come like shadows and g0 de. 
part, compared with their true selves ag ye 
know them in what history and Siography 
long ago defined. (New York anc Londop: 
Macmillan & Co.) 

The course of A Virginia Inheritange, 
by Edmund Pendleton, is conventional ang 
tame. The scenes of the story range from 
the drawing-rooms of some society folk ip 
New York (who are decidedly not particular 
acquisitions in one’s circle of acquaint, 
ances on paper) to a Southern home wher 
there is, at least, naturalness and some 
agreeable individuatity to the people. The 
fine writing and stiff artificiality of Mr 
Pendleton’s diction is very tiresome, re 
minding one of the worst work of Mr. Ké- 
gar Fawcett, who is so apt to exhibit the 
same tedious vice. Passages in Mr, Pep. 
dleton’s story, such as the description of 
the fire near the conclusion, are simply r- 
diculous in this respect (the Negro dialect 
S a positive relief); and we do protest 
against any such name for a pretty girl as 
““Chatterton.”” Taken altogether, A Ve 
ginia Inheritance is prosy and full of ua- 
attractive people, and to be read with mor 
patience than it is worth while to bestow 
onit. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

Captain Charles King’s A War-Time 
Wooing is one of those capital, well-written, 
manly little novels of our great civil strug. 
gle that the author of “The Colonel’s 
Daughter’ has so neat a hand in writing 
Its military atmosphere is stirring, its 
conventional character studies are clear-cut 
and exact, theincidents, if few, are effective 
and the story speeds along to its properly 
happy conclusion. The idea of a young 
Northern girl entering into corres; ondene 
and then falling in love with a handsome 
soldier through his acknowledging a have 
lock she made for any man in the army wh 
might need and receive it, is not new ly 
any means; but 1t is quite true that, as the 
army doctor says, ‘‘quite a number of 
mantic correspondences grew up betwetl 
our soldiers and young girls at home 
through the medium of those mittens ani 
things.” Mr. Rufus Zogbaum’s exquisit 
illustrations are enough to sell the bock ff 
it were not a stirring and enjoyable litt 
war-novel, as it assuredly is. (New York 
Harper & Brothers). 
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MAGAZINE NOTES. 








In the December Atlantic, Prof. Arthut 
S. Hardy’s serial ‘‘ Passe Rose” continue 
and Miss Murfree’s *‘Despot of Broo 
sedge Cove” ends. There are two prom 
nent articles prepared by literary partne® 
pro tempore, with initials signed that malt 
the writers known to any readers exertif 
their natural inquisitiveness. Louise Stock 
ton writes about “A Devil’s Passage’ 
“The Close of Garibaldi’s Career” is tl 
title of an article by W. R. Thayer, mo 
enthusiastic of writers on any topic co 
nected with Italy. William H. Downé 
concludes his series of thoughtful pape 
on ‘Boston Painters”; Susan Coolid# 
writes about a “Convent School of the La 
Century,” and there is an anonymous poe® 
‘** At Alfred de Musset’s Grave.” 

In the richly dressed Magazine of Am 
ican History “ The Inauguration of Wa 
ington in 1789,” by Mrs. Lamb, is a time 
paper, with much information. It is app 
priately illustrated. The second paper? 
by Dr. Prosper Bender on the “ Holi 
of the French Canadians,” and following} 
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gGrave.” Prof. E. W. Gilliam con 
ygibates a spirited article on “The French 

‘ay in San Domingo,” describing its 

gnd fall, and then ensue an interesting 
sise on “The Declaration of Independ- 
pee by M. M. Baldwin; “ Washington 
om ts by Rembrandt Peale” (which is 

a brief history by the editor of the frontis- 

); Colonel Stone’s ‘‘Trip from New 
ork to Niagara iu 1829,” Part LI, iu 
gbich he visits and describes the falls, and 
the country thereabouts with its canal- 

et accommodations; and Moncure D. 
conway has a curious page on the origin of 
the epithet, “The Father of His Country.” 

The Political Science Quarterly for 

mber contains among its leading arti- 
cles: “A Study of the Influence of Socialism 
upoo English Politics,” by William Clarke, 
ap Oxford graduate and a London journal- 

. “A Discussion of the Legality of 
“trasts,’” by Prof. Theodore W. Dwight; 
«an Account of the Practical Operation of 
the Official or State Ballot System in Eng- 
jand,” by Mr. Edwin Guodby, a prominent 
Liberal politician; and, “A Summary of 
the Legal Questions which have arisen un- 
der the English Ballot Act,” by Mr. H. H. 
Asquith, M.P. 

The leading article in the December Serib- 
yer’s, With its holiday cover ofa Byzantine 
richness, is Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s de- 
griptive article, written con amore, of the 
lofty Saranac and Lake Placid regions of 
the Adirondacks, as they appear in mid- 
wister, Very picturesquely illustrated with 
mow scenes taken in the heart of the wil- 
derness. W. Hamilton Gibson, Bruce 
Crane, and other eminent landscape artists 
have furnished drawings for this paper. 
There are stories by H.C. Bunner, Rebecca 
Harding Davis and others; and altogether a 
gasonable and entertainirg number for our 
epjoying. 

The beautifully pictorial number for De- 
ember of Harper’s Magazine presents us 
with a long table of well-sorted contents, 
jpclusive of: ‘‘ The Last Mass,” a Story, by 
Walter Besant; ‘‘ A Likely Story,” a Farce, 
by William Dean Howells; “At a Read- 
ing,” a Poem, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; 
“Sosrus Dismal,” a Story, by William W. 
Archer; ‘‘F. S. Church, N. A.,’”’ by George 
W. Sheldon; “‘ A Christmas Mystery of the 
fifteenth Century,’’ by Theodore Child; 
“Fragile,”’ an Out-door Sketch, by Geo. H. 
Boughton, A.R.A.; ‘‘A Soul Drama,” a 
Poem, by Anna D. Ludlow; ‘Tne Christ- 
mas Story of a Little Church,’ by Grace 
King; ‘‘ The Men of the Alamo,” a Poem, 
by James Jeffries Roche: *‘ Morgan,” a 
Ballad, by Edmund Clarence Stedman; 
“The Front Yard,” a Story, by Constance 
Fenimore Woolson; ‘‘ A Midnight Ramble,” 
by William Hamilton Gibson; ‘‘Nousavons 
changé tout cela,” a full-page illustration, 
by George Du Maurier; and the accustomed 
departments of wisdom, wit and criticism. 

Inthe month’s Magazine of Art, comes 
the first of two valuable papers on the 
“Portraits of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,’ by 
Wm. M. Rossetti, his brother. The por- 
traits of the poet-painter in this issue cover 
the period from his sixth to his twenty-fifth 
year,and are by himself, Holman Hunt, 
John Hancock, J. E. Millais and others. 
They do not suggest strongly that Shake- 
spearean contour noticeable iu Rossetii’s 
later likenesses. 

The Cuthuvlic World for December is up 
tits standard and readable. Among the 
articles are ‘‘St. Catherine of Genoa,” a bio- 
Staphical sketch of a singularly attractive 
saint; ‘The Home Aspect of Irish Affairs,” 
by Father Brady of the Paulists; a temper- 
ance article, ‘*‘ Drink and Vrinksellers,’’ by 
Father M. F. Foley, of Baltimore; a paper 
by Mr. Louis B. Binsse on “Orphan Asy- 
lums in France,” and a severe criticism on 
Father M. Miiller’s doctrine concerning the 

tion of Protestants. 

The last chapters of that entertaining 
‘rial, ‘“‘ For the Good of the Family,” open 
the December number of Casscll’s Family 
Magazine. The shorter serial, ‘‘ Comrades 
Once,” is also brought to a close. The new 
trials will be begun in the January num- 
ber which opens the new volume. The 
uthor of “* How to be Happy tho Married,” 
‘ontinues his series on ‘‘The Love Affairs 
ofSome Famous Men,” in the style of his 
Popular book. 

Prominent in the attractive December 
Century is Mr. Edward L. Wilson’s article, 

From Sinai to Shechem,” following the 
Wanderings of the Israelites as closely as 
May be from the Mountain of the Com- 
Mandments to the Promised Land. The 
atticle should be of special interest to those 
tudying the International Sunday-school 

ns, and, as has been stated, it is one of 
‘veral which The Century will publish 

Dg upon this subject. 

© is the artist of whose work Mr. 
thy Cole will give three examples in 











the same number in his series of engravings 
reproducing notable paintings of the great 
Italian masters. Three of Duccio’s panels, 
now in the Opera del Duomo at Siena, are 
given in full-page engravings of great deli- 
cacy and feeling. Mr. Cole has the highest 
opivion of this painter’s position in art. 
Mr. Henry James has a highly entertain- 
ing paper, ‘‘ London,” illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell. 

The Christmas numberof Harper’s Week- 
ly consists of twenty-four pages. It in- 
cludes pictures by C. S. Reinhart, Charles 
Graham, W. A. Rogers, Charles Ménte, Gil- 
bert Gaul and Henry Sandham. Among 
the literary features of the number are 
short stories by Hezekiah Butterworth, 
Maria L. Pool, M. E. Seawell, Sophie Swett 
and others; and it also offers an interest- 
ing sketch of Christmas customs in Ger- 
many, by the Countess von Krockow. The 
Chrismas number of Harper’s Bazar pre- 
sents, among other attractions, a new story 
by Mary EK. Wilkins, ‘Christmas Jenny,” 
illustrated with three drawings by W. T. 
Smedley. 

Two features make the Christmas num- 
ber of the Book Buyer noteworthy—a de- 
lightful paper of reminiscences, by Donald 
G. Mitchell, called up by some old Christ- 
mas pictures, and a characteristic poem, 
bright aud tender in feeling, by James 
Whitcomb Riley—*‘ Little Jobnts’s Chris- 
mus,”’ The number is bigger than ever. 

The accustomed Christmas splendor of 
cover and augmentation of pictorial and 
other features graces the 1regular weck- 
lies, literary and other, including the 
increasing number of foreign ones 
that have their ample list of readers in 
cosmopolitan America. We have the an- 
nual SalonFigaro of the Goupils and Bous- 
saud, Valadon & Co., imported by the In- 
ternational News Company and the Puris 
Tilust7é, now familiar here. Both are at- 
tractive, with bright lithographs and 
varied reading matter, Life. Puck, The 
Judge, nearly all our esteemed contempor- 
aries pay the teind to December’s uni- 


versslly welcomed event. 
ee 





THE Old Colony has always had a char- 
acter of its own, the people even more than 
the country, and required a chapter by it- 
self in the historv of Massachusetts. The 
traveler who startsin his carriage at New 
Bedford and pursues bis way along the shore 
through Wareham and Sandwich to Fal- 
mouth, fronting the Sound aud back through 
Yarmouth over the sands of the Cape or the 
cliffs on which the Highland Light raises its 
beacon to Wellfleet or to the lobster’s claw, 
on whose inner curl Provincetown is built, 
if he notes the people and the country at 
all will find traces of the old isolation and 
old difference in them still. It is a charac- 
teristic individuality not altogether account- 
ed for as a survivalof old customs, in 
an out of-the-way region. To a degree it 
has always been so. The Wareham colonists 
cared little for Plymouth and less for Bos- 
ton. They would have gone on without 
recognizing the General Court and with not 
a delegate on its benches had not events 
with which they had nothing to do 
brought them under the hand of Massa- 


chusetts, a state which has never, not 
certainly in aneient times, made 
light of her jurisdiction. In 1776 Ware- 
ham was Tory at heart and looked on 


the tea boycott with the indifference of 
William Harper who fell into trouble 
for a profane and unpatriotic laconism 
which sounded no better in the ears of that 
generation than it did to us when the late 
Mr. Vanderbilt repeated it as his own toour 
easy-going generation. In the times of which 
Mr. William Root Bliss writes with such 
ample and minute knowledge in Colonial 
Times on Buzzard’s Bay, Wareham was 
Wareham im a sense and toa degree un- 
known to us and impossible nowadays, an 
independent, unclassified town minding its 
own affairs. All this individuaiism makes 
ita rarely appetizing subject for such a 
book as Mr. Bliss had in mind, with this 
drawback, however, that its very peculiar, 
isolated and more or less unsocial temper 
take it out of court as an average represen- 
tative of Colonial New England. There 
are parts of this book, which, however true 
they may be, furnish matter for the ex- 
ception rather than the rule and must be 
read with this limitatiun in view by those 
whodo not care to tread the unpatriotic 
path taken by Mr. Brooks Adams in his 
** Emancipation of Massachusetts.” Under 
these limitations Mr. Bliss’s volume is one 
of very great merit both in itself and in its 
relations to colonial history. It is a ripe 
work, not the product of hasty or insufficient 
studies, and its reading is none the. less 
enjoyable for the humor that lends a quiet 
glow to the author’s style, or breaks in 
occasionally upon his sober passages. The 


settlement of Plymouth and Boston has 

been saved from dullness by the noble aims 

and religious purposes of the Colonists. 

Mr. Bliss writes the history of} Wareham 

from a more human and secular point of 

view. The Church, the teacher, the State, 

the moral and religious life of the people 

enter the picture, but not as the dominant 
reasons for undertaking it. The love which 

guides his pen is unaffected and strong 
enough to warm his pages, but it has the 

earthly quality of Keats’s verse, and depends 
for its charm on the simple fascination of a 
natural preseutation. For the opening we 
bave a delightful sketch of the first century 
of the country, the people and their lite and 
manners. The town was organized in 1739, 

wheu colonial isolation had left the inhab- 
itants illiterate and peopled New England 
with a race whose strength, intelligence and 
capacity were not to be judged from their 
spelling. Those were dark times in .hose 
isolated colonial homes. The rude life of 
the people had left traces on them which we 
have sometimes suspected remained yet. 
What Mr. Bliss would say on this point we 
do not know, but his book abounds in ex- 
amples. They are notalways pleasant read- 
ing, but for people who doubt whether 
therecan ever be anything better than these 
old Puritan days they are wholesome read- 
ing. The ministers of this day would desert 
their posts in troops under such treatmeprt 
as Mr. Bliss finds on record in the annals of 
the Buzzard Bay settlement. The school- 
master and the doctor fared worse. The 
Town Meeting was stingy with the public 
servants, and, what was worse, took no very 
high stand as to public honor and honesty. 
Short measure in trade and tricks in barter, 
barrels seven gallons short, and traps for 
the unwary, are perhaps as familiar in those 
records as in the modern newspaper. None 
of the virtues were universal; certainly aot 
honesty. The depreciated currency wade 
havoc with business honor. Men were hard, 
close and narrow, strangely unlike the 
colonists of our later West, among whom 
honor, generosity and large plans are pro- 
verbial. Mr. Bliss shows from the records 
that the Wareham farmers went as far in 
tLeir penurious policy as to make protest 
against the tardy and imperfect justice of 
the old Congress to the much-sufferiny sol- 
diers of the Revolution. We fear, however, 
they were no exception to theirclass nor to 
other Massachusetts farmers on this point. 
There is, however, a brighter side to the 
picture and Mr. Bliss paints it. We could 
fill our columns with examples. His de- 
scription of colonial Boston is a gay scene. 
The festive spirit did not languish at Ware- 
ham, nor were the saints of the olden time 
wholly absorbed in serious exercises. Mr. 
Bliss is no censor and certainly no satirist. 
His pages are bright, sympathetic and rich 
in humorous examples for proof of which 
we must commend our readers to them. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


....The history of Charlemagne has 
hitherto been gleaned by Eng)isn readers 
from a bewildering and unsatisfactory 
variety of fragmentary sources. To ordi- 
nary epplicants we have had hardly any 
other suggestions to give than that they 
should betake themselves to the popu'ar 
volume by G. P. R. James, or to the sketch 
by the historian of France, Martiv. The 
Rev. Dr. J. I. Mombert has added another 
volume of superior value to the list. In 
choosing his title he has set aside the well- 
established name of Charlemagne, and sent 
out his useful and carefully studied history 
under the rather confusing title ot A His- 
tory of Charles the Great. The work is 
valuable and convenient and richly deserves 
to be called a history rather than a biog- 
raphy. It brings within reach of English 
readers a large amount of matter not 
hitherto accessible in their language, and 
adds to it another very considerable amount 
which hitherto could only be gleaned from 
difficult original sources at the cost of much 
labor, and that, in some cases, labor which 
could only be done well by students spe- 
cially prepared to undertake it. The his- 
tory bears on every page the marks cf dili- 
gence, faithful endeavor and of that praise- 
worthy and perpetual vigilance which is 
the high price which every historian has to 
pay for freedom and independence, On 
this last point it may occur to some of his 
readers, as it has to us, that he has struck 
out occasionally too boldly from the beaten 
paths. The characteristic feature of the 
whole is the author’s conscientious study 
of details. He has lavished a world of pains 
on the original elements of the history, do- 
ing iu this way a work which for fullness 
and faithful realistic truthfulness has been 
done by no other English historian of 
Charlemagne, and the historyis more- 
over laid out in a large and pbhilo- 





sophical way. Point 





topic by topic the work is done with consci- 
entious diligence and fullness of detail. A 
good example is the treatment of Charle- 
magne’s alleged dotations to the Church of 
Rome, With all these great and many 
merits the book leaves a somewhat unsatis- 
factory impression in some important re- 
spects. With the author’s judgment of 
Charlemagne as a ruler we find it bard to 
agree. Jt is too summary and made up, 
piece by piece, in a fragmentary way, asif 
there were elements in the case that could 
not be fused into a consistent whole. The 
method of treatment is substantially the 
samme which as applied so long to Crom- 
well, made bis vindication without doing 
violence to the reader’s sense of right one 
ofthe puzzles of history. The larger and 
truer methods of t:.e recent bistorians have 
solved the puzzle by effacing the problem. 
Charlemagne’s butchery of the Saxons at 
Verden on the Aller and Cromwell’s mas- 
sacre at Drogheda stand on very similar 
grounds, It is the pity of these cases that the 
student of histcry has to look such horrible 
cruelties in the face and preserve the cool- 
ness of his judgment in spite of them. We 
do not wade into these savage anvals to 
carry away nothing better than the number 
of the slain, the amount of blood, or an ade- 
quate conception of the wrongs, the suffer- 
ings and the cruelties of the history. We 
gointothem to search for the dominant 
forces aud elements in the fray. If there 


was a_ greater Charlemagne controll- 
ing the spirits and guiding the storm 
we want to find him and know him. 


To some extent we can do this in Dr. Mom- 
bert’s volume, but not as we wish. If one 
thing is known better than another of the 
age in which Charlemagne Jived it is that 
he was in it and through it from center to 
circumference, the genius cf order, civil, 
social and religious. Granted that Dr. 
Mombert tells us truly what he did, of his 
Titanic force, his measureless activities, 
his wars, his diplomacies, bis plans and bis 
laws, still that subtle force which the 
whole expressed and some measure of 
which was in the parts, escapes him, and 
with it the domivant fact of the history. 
The book reminds us of the late William 
Hunt’s observation on a certain picture of 
acat: ‘The hairs of her tail are painted’ 
so well that we cannot see pussy at all.” 
We can see the pussy in Dr. Mombert’s pic- 
ture, but not in the full proportions of life. 
Charlemague’s conception was a grand 
one. ‘To carry it out he employed the 
means at his hand. He did a work of force, 
a work of enlightenment and a work of 
persuasion. His army was set é-field asa 
civilizer in the brutal way all armies are 
But there was also a work of inner civiliza- 
tion for which ne provided and which 
proved both more lasting and more useful 
than the armies. The elements of it are all 
in Mr. Mombert’s volume, But the work 
is sketched dimly or lost in details and 
leaves an unsatisfactory impression of 
what entitled this Prince to the place he 
holds as the great figure of his age and one 
of the greatest ofall ages. (D. Appleton & 
Co. 8vo, pp. 564, 35.00.) 


...-Only three hundred and fifty copies 
have been printed of Qabbalah; The Phils- 
sophical Writings of Solumun Ben Yehu- 
dah Ibn Gebirol, by Isaac Myer, LL.B., of 
Philadelphia, and published by the author. 
Chis noble octavo is really too large and 
labored a volume to be discussed in a par 
agraph; and yet we hardly have the right 
to assume that more than the smallest 
fraction of our readers will be interested in 
this learned and extraordinary presenta- 
tion of one of the most curious and most 
useless of all the vagaries of the human 
mind. The Jewish Kabbala belongs to that 
cycle of mysteries of which Gnosticism 
offers the best example, and modern Hindu 
theosophy the most degraded and inex- 
cusable. The invention conceives relation- 
ships and correspondences and symbols, 
and attaches occult powers to their names 
and knowledge; and this easily passes into 
practical Kabbalism which is simple 
magic. All this is worth study, and it is 
fortunate that there are a few scholars, 
like Mr. Myer, who are attracted to this 
unproductive field of mental introversions 
and self-deceptions. It is also: a wonder 
that there still live those, hke the Blavat- 
sky and Mahatma herd, whose mind is so 
extraordinarily constructed that it imagines 
that folly may be a supreme wisdom. In 
the time before an inductive philosophy 
had given control to thought it was par- 
donable to invent philosophies independent 
of phenomena. That time is past. The 
Jewish Kabbalistic esoterism had its origin, 
probably, in the early centuries of uur era, 
when Gnosticism was almost getting con- 
trol of the Christian Church; and, ‘in- 





by point and 


deed, the father of this occult science, 
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long traditionally preserved, is said to 
be Rabii Simeon ben-Yochai, who 
was a famous rabbi of Tiberias 
and Tekoa, and who lived in the second 
century. Having said scmething disre- 
spectful of the Roman Government he 
was threatened with death, and escaped to 
a cave where he was miraculously sus- 
tained by a carob-bean tree, which was Cre- 
ated for his benefit and bore fruit every 
month, and by a miraculous spring of 
water. Here he remained twelve years, 
burying his body in the sand to keep warm, 
from lack of clothes. In this seclusion he 
invented the wisdom afterward put, eight 
or ten centuries later, into Ibn Gebirol’s 
* Wellspring of Life ’ and the Zohar. The 
present volume gathers an immense 
amount of information on the subject and 
gives many references to authorities. Mr. 
Myer treats the subject with so much 
sympathy that one is almost inclined to 
suppose him a believer. He does not ac- 
cept the views of those more distinguished 
scholars who disparage the age and value 
of the Zokur, but givesit all the antiquity 
it claims. He has spent infinite labor in 
collecting his facts, but he does not show 
a critical temper in hisuse of them, This 
appears in his unphilosophical method of 
making comparisons between isolated 
statements in the Kabbala and in the re- 
maivs of Vedic, Avestan, Egyptian or 
Babylonian literature. Conclusions from 


such haphazard data are generally worth- | 


less, even althoit is not improbable that the 
Gnosticism of Christianity and of the Kab- 
bala alike had its relations to the religious 
notions of the further East. Such a chap- 
teras that on the Babylonians, giving a 
résumé of their rites and religion, 
would be of greater value if its 


facts taken from Sayce ard _ others 
were not often very questionable. 
Thus the three Babylonian mysteries, 


for which Menant is given as authority, do 
not even have his indorsement. He declives 
to callthemsuch. In Babylonian art there 
are no ‘‘androgenes”’ (androgypes) A 
very curious statement is that on p. 264 
that in the name Shaddai the letter “‘shin, 
the symbol of fire and also of the triad, is 
the first letter. In the word Messiah shin 
is the middle; but in the word Jesus, the 
letter of fire and punishment is reversed 
and placed Jast.’’ But in Jesus it is not 
last but second. The final s is not shin, 
but the mere Greek nominative case ending. 
There are not a few of these uncritical 
statements made, in the very spirit of the 
Kabbala; while the facts gathered from 
other sources for comparison lack histori- 
cal co-ordivation, The latter pait of the 
volume gives a great many selections from 
Kabbalistic writings,which supply an excel- 
lent notion of this curious philosophy of 
the divine nature and of supernal spheres. 
The author’s labor has been great and 
thankless, and will be appreciated bv few. 
While the volume is a treasury of informa- 
tion, we wish it had been controlled bya 
more critical spirit. 


....The latest number in “The Great 
French Writers,’’ pubiished by A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Company (Chicago), is Victor 
Cousin, by M. Jules Simon, of the French 
Academy, and translated by Millville B. 
Anderson and Edward Playfair Anderson, 
The other numbers of the series, as it now 


stands, are ‘‘Madame D: Sévigné,” 
by Gaston Boissier; ‘George Sand,” 
by E. Caro; ‘“‘ Montesquieu,’ by Al- 
bert Sorel, and ‘ Turgot,’’ by Léon 
Say.——The ‘ Cheswick” Edition of 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 


with Ivry and the Armada, published by 
White, & Allen, is as beautiful anexample 
of the modern Aldine asa lover of good books 
could desire. In type, paper, press-work 
and all that goes to the making of a good 
book it provides for these favorite poems and 
the author’s prefaces, a near approach to an 
ideal setting. ———Letters from Walde- 
grave Cottage, by the Rev. George W. Nich- 
ols, appear to have proved the pleasing and 
successful publication we anticipated the 
public would find them, and have reached a 
second edition, which is enlarged by the ad- 
dition of new letters and engravings. We 
need not repeat our notice of the delightful 
letters, memoirs and reminiscences of men 
and things which compose this volume. (Ex- 
change Printing Co., 33 Water Street).—— 
Another good, pointed and spirited volume 
which we must, however, pass with only 
brief mention, is Questions of the Ages,a 
brief series of sermons on the burning 
topics of the times, by a remarkably sensi- 
ble and devoted Congregational pastor, 
the Rev. Moses Smith. The publication 
was drawn from him by the ureent re- 
quest of his people. (Fleming H. Revell: 
Chicago). — Medical Work of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Socicty 








of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
an excellent survey of this branch of the 
foreign mission work, by Mrs. J. T. Gracey, 
which requires only to be known and may 
be relied on to recommend itself sufficient- 
ly. It is published by the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Boston, Mass. -We 
add a brief mention of the Memorial of 
Sarah Pugh; A Tribute of Respect from 
her Cousins (Lippincotts). Sarah Pagh 
was a Friend, who, tho born in Virginia, 
was devoted from early life to the anti- 
slavery movement. She afterward iden- 
tified herself with the agitation for the ex- 
tension of woman’s political mghts. Re- 
ligiously she belonged to the Unitarian 
wing of the Friends and went so far to the 
left wing of her own party as to agree with 
Theodore Parker. The Life is, however, the 
memoir of a pure, gentle and devoted spirit, 
and wiil make its own way and plead its 
own cause.——The Eulogy of Richard 
Jeffries, by Walter Besant, is the admiring 
memoir of a young English writer of great 
promise, who died a little more than a year 
ago, after having had only the slenderest 
opportunity to show what was iu him by 
writing in the intervals of an agoniz.ng, 
incurable disorder which finally euded his 
career. Those of our readers who know 
Jeffries only by his ‘‘Gamekeeper at 
Home,” his ‘* Red Deer,” or h‘s ‘“* Round 
about a Great Estate,” will be surprised at 
the fertility of the man as described by 
Mr. Besant. His memoir is in rapid, 
hot, graphic style and well worth read- 
ing. (Longmans, Green & Co. 22.00.) 
———“The Century Co.’s” Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War has vow ad- 
vanced to No. 28 in the thirty numbers 
which are to compose the series. The last 
number is occupied with the Atlanta Cam- 
paign and the Red River Campaign, for the 
illustration of which a vast amount of ma- 
terial is brought together in these numbers. 
The last number in the * Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets,” the Messrs. Patnams’ 
literary gems, is The Thoughts of the Em- 
peror M. Aurelius Antoninus, translated 
by George Long, and printed by the Put- 
pams from the revised edition. Price, ¥1.00. 
Oscar Fay Adams edits for the **Cam- 
bridge Series of Classics’’ a volume of 
Chapters from: Jane Austen, The selec- 
tions are made from “‘Pride and Prejudice,” 
“Sense and Sensibility,”’ **Northang-r Ab- 
bey,’”’ ‘‘Mansfield Park,’”’ ‘‘Emma,” and 
** Persuasion.””’ The dramutis persone of 
each romance are given to tide the reader 
over ithe omitted chapters. The introduc- 
tion is formed of a sort of symposium of 
various critical opinions as to the literary 
character of Miss Austen. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston; Dillingham, New York. Price, 
75 cemis.) 











....We doubt whether any recent publi- 
cation will be more welcome to the ever 
increasing hosts of Old Testament students 
in America than the new edition of Genesis 
by Professors Kautzsch and Socin, in which 
the various documents entering into the 
composition of that book and separated by 
critical analysis, are also distinguished by 
different kinds of type. The work is enti- 
tled Die Genesis, mit ausserer Unterschei- 
dung der Quellenschriften, tibersetzt. It 
is especially stated on the title page that 
this edition is intended chiefly for univer- 
sity lectures, which means for all who are 
working on the details of the analysis- 
problem. It is somewhat strange that 
Germany, altho it has been in the van of 
investigators in this line for fully a hun- 
dred years, had never before produced 
such an edition of Genesis. American 
scholars, altho comparatively new in 
this field, felt the need of this so strongly 
that a symposium on the subject was but 
recently published in the ‘“* Old Testament 
Student,” in which the demand for it 
appeared almost unanimous. Kautzsch 
avd Socin’s edition, accordingly, is quite 
timely. In one sense of the word itis a 
noteworthy sign that such an edition is at 
all possible. Inso intricate a problem as 
the literary analyses of Genesis, for which 
all the data must be gained from an exam- 
ination of that text, and for which there 
are positively no extraneous evidences at 
all, and in the solution of which there are 
simply myriads of possibilities, it is a 
pretty good evidence of the solid basis of 
the analysis that substantially all scholars 
of the various schools agree as to the num- 
ber of documents and even, on the whole, 
on the verses and parts of verses to be as- 
signed to each. A better prima-fucie evi- 
dence of the correctness of the new views 
in this regard could certainly not be asked, 
and itis tor this reason that the new edi- 
tion is a sign of the times, a landmark in the 
developmenf of Old Testament studies.——- 
Kautzsch-Socinemploy eight kinds of type 





to distinguish the documents, one for Q or 
the Elohist; a second for the Jehoyist; a 
third for the older elements in the Jehovist; 
a fourth for the older Elohist; a fifth forthe 
combination of Jehovist and older Elobist; 
a sixth for Chap. XIV, which is regarded as 
being derived from a special source; a 
seventh for the Redactor, and an eighth for 
glosses introduced into the text at a later 
date. In the Introduction the idea and plan 
ot the work is tersely yet clearly outlined 
and the principles which guided the aut hors 
in their translation are explained. ‘These 
are such that they deserve the special at- 
tention of Bible students and, indeed, of all 
philolegians. To make a good translation of 
a foreign author is still more difticult than 
to write a commentary on his work. What 
is to be understood by a * good” transla- 
tion, i.e , a reproduction of the thoughts of 
a foreign author over against so-called 
‘literal’ translation, is here clearly devel- 
oped, and the Kautzsch-Socin of Genesis, 
altho naturally not acceptable throughout, 
is certainly a valuable aid to the student, 
as much soindeed as Weizsicker’s masterly 
translation of the New Testiment is. 
Anotber work that Bible students will be 
zlad to welcome is the complete edition of 
tbe Hebrew Bible, Old and New Testament, 
the latter a clussic translation of Delitzsch, 
published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Scciety. Thetypeis the same as the ordi- 
nary Hahn edition of the Old Testament, 
only that in the New Testament the Hebrew 
text has no accents. The Hebraistic char- 
acter of the New Testament thoughts and 
New Testament diction and style is so 
marked, thata reproduction ot this thought 
and style in Hebrew cannot but facilitate 
the understanding cf thetext. In this way 
the Bible student has received a handy and 
useful working tool. published at a nominal 
price. it wili be of interest in this connec- 
tion to note that already this whole Bible 
Hebrew is proving a great missionary force 
among the Israelites in Southeastern 
Europe. The volume is thus one of impor- 
tance in a wider sense than merely the liter- 
ary. 





...“*This is the story of a life that was 
neither splendid in achievement or adven- 
ture, nor successful nor happy,” writes 
Theodore Bacon, in pathetic review of the 
Biographical Sketch he bas himself made 
of Delia Bacon, his father’s sister, the 
gifted but singularly mistaken woman to 
whom more than to any other person are 
chargeable the doubts of the past thirty 
vears as to Shakespeare’s authorship of tke 
Shakesnearean dramas. Mr. Bacon’s judg- 
ment of his gifted relative is not a harsh 
one, and will pique more curiosity as to her 
Life than it will discourage, especially as 
we may read in it the very just intimation 
that, failing in the ordinary elements of 
interest. this woman held her own by vir- 
tue of endowments and characteristics as 
refreshingly interesting as they are rare. 
The marks of genius must have been on her 
as a child, if we can trust the recollections 
of thosein whose care she was left to grow 
upamong whom was one ofthe great teach- 
ers of New England. Hawthorne, when 
he saw heron the verge of the final col- 
lapse, was impressed with them still. It 
was the misfortune of her early woman- 
hood to be involved in the distressing ex- 
periences which made her the heroite of 
Catbarine Beecher’s ‘‘ Truth Stranger than 
Fiction.”’ It was hardly less of a wisfor- 
tune that the later work which wholly 
absorbed her was a theory of Shake- 
speare and his plays which, to the 
normal critical sense of the enlightened 
public implies a fatal bias if not a deeper 
defect in the rational powers. Yet Emer. 
sop, Hawthorne, Carlyle, Mrs. Farrar of 
Cambridge. George Grote and others whose 
judgments were both cool and sane as to 
her Shakespearean speculations, were under 
the spell of her genius, and both delighted 
in her company and recognized the power 
of her pen. The late Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
her brother, was one of these, and her bril- 
liant nephew, a distinguished member of 
the New York Bar, writing this biographi- 
cal sketch from the same point of view, has 
given us a Memoir which confirms the im- 
pression. He relates the story ofa singular, 
proud, shy and lonely but strangely fasci- 
nating woman who cut herself off from 
the advantages she might easily bave had, 
who sacrificed herself to aconviction which 
was plainly a delusion, and who was only 
happy io a life which makes on us the im- 
pression of suffering and misery. Hertheory 
of Shakespeare was not wholly new, tho 
we have no evidence that she once suspected 
that it had had so much as crossed any other 
brain than her own. It seems to have come 
originally to her as the result of her own 
unaided reflection. How far she might 
have been saved from her illusions had she 
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had at the beginning the aid of sueh dis. 
criminatipg criticism as Mr. Furness, for 
example, has published we cannot say, but 
the difference between Miss Bagon and the 
best Shakesperean criticism we now have 
is not so much a difference as to f 

as it is a difference in the handling ang 
meaning of those facts. Mr. Th 
Bacon, in the vo.ume before us, hag used 
his materials with good judgment. He has 
permitted his gifted relative to make the 
best of her case, and he has told herg 
down to the tragic end with the point and 
grace of an effective English style and with 
an engaging sympathy with a woman 
who, while she lived, did not get the fair 
hearing she really deserved. The volume 
is handsomely printed in good type and on 
excellent paper by the Riverside Pregg jp 
demi-octavo with an index. Price, $2.00, 


...-For nearly thirty years Mr. Charles 
R. Flint’s treatise on (frasses and Forage 
Plants has ranked as a standard manual of 
practical information in its particular de. 
partment of husbandry. Having made the 
natural history of whatever serves as herb- 
age for fodder to stock his study, together 
with the comparative values of different 
plants in respect of nutritive quality, their 
methods of cultivation, the cutting and cur. 
ing of crops, and the management of grasg- 
lands in the United States and the British 
Province:, he has been well fitted to teach 
and guide others in their profitable culture 
and as to their relative worth. To his own 
experience is a dairy farmer he has added, 
by personal correspondence, the observa- 
tions and practices of others in the same 
line of industry all over the land, has com- 
pared the processes of England, supplied 
chemical analyses, and tabulated useful 
statistics. Such a work canrot fail to be of 
great help and timely suggestion to every 
agriculturist who has cattle to raise, not 
excepting the wisest granger. What pro. 
fesses to be a “ Revised Edition” of this 
work has recently been issued by Lee & 
Shepard, gf Boston. We find this uew issue 
to be not sufficiently revised. Originally 
the treatise came out in the year 1859, three 
years after the second edition of Gray’s 
** Manual,’’ which appeared in 1856. But in 
1867 the fifth edition of Gray’s ‘* Manual” 
was published, making many changes in 


the classification and nomenclature of the . 


grasses. And yet this "Revised Edition” 
of Flint retains the old system and names 
of Gray’s second edition of the ‘* Manual,” 
long since superseded. By-universal con- 
sent—for usage has been following Gray’s 
last edition twenty-one years already— 
Flint’s Calamagrostis coarctata bas come 
to be known as C. Nuttalliana, his Dupon 
tia cooleyi as Graphephorum melicoides, 
var. major, “ Keleria truncata” as Eato- 
nia obtusata, ** Festuca duriuscula and 
“F. rubra” as varieties of F. elatior, while 
his F. loliacea isin no sense a member of 
our flora yet. ‘‘ Hordeum pusillum” is 
now H. pratense, and “ Elymus Hystrix” 
is Gymnostichum Hystrix, ete. So, too, 
among the selges, ‘‘ Carex Sartwellii” it 
relegated to C. disticha, and so on. In 
short, Mr. Secretary Flivt’s antiquated 
names are forgotten nowadays, and the 
plants he refe:s to would not be recognized 
by apy except historical botanists, of whom 
very few exist among the farmers of the 
country. His scientific names ought to ac- 
cord with that current text-book of botapy 
generally regarded as the authority. Be- 
side, one would soon perceive this edition 
to be not revised as it ought to be because 
it makes no referc nce to ensilage and gives 
no instruction as to the feed-crops most 
adapted for the silo. Furthermore, the 
space allotted to machine Jabor is ivade- 
quate, and the work is silent upon the lat- 
est improvements in cultivating and har- 
vesting implements. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton: Dillingham, New York. 8vo.) 


....An attempt has been made by the 
Rev. William J. Deane to rewrite the Life 
of Abraham ana his Times in relation to 
the countries of his abode, the times in 
which he lived, and the people with whom 
he associated; and to throw on that life all 
the light of modern research, learning and 
criticism. It was a task crying to be done: 
and Mr. Deane bas carried it through with 
great fidelity and to a high degree of suc- 
cess. Intoa connected story he has woven 
all the facts of Scripture with those of Bab- 
ylovian, Egyptian and Hebrew records oF 
literature that bear upon Abram’s career, 
and added many of the fancies of Jewish 
tradition that are interesting, if not valua- 
ble. In addition to these, be has treated 
the geography of the countries involved, 
the religions of antiquity with which bis 
subject touches, the conceptions and cus 
toms of the people, and the archeology gen- 
erally of that remote age, both ably 
so far as we can see, completely. In fact, 
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the fullness of this biography will be a sur- 
to any one who takes it up, for few 
would even imagine that so much could be 
on such a topic, or so great a mass of 
illustrative twatter was really in existence. 
it may be a question, sometimes, if the 
guthor does not spin his narrative out to 
too great a length; and we often meet with 
too great a variety of things united under a 
single paragraph—one of which, at the be- 
inning of Chapter VIII, runs to the ex- 
traordinary length of nearly eight pages! 
and may not be the longest in the book at 
that. One man cannot be everything or do 
everything; and when we speak of Mr. 
Deane’s effort as a success, we refer to his 
evident aim—of endeavoring to collect all 
the facts, combining the new with the old, 
and of presenting them in popular form. 
If he fails anywhere, it is in quite another 
direction—of treating some of the hard 
problems not as thoroughly as an original 
scholar would do. It ought to be one of 
the aims of such a book to decide for the 
reader, and give the best solution of any 
doubtful point rema'ning tbat can be sug- 
ted. To name a single instance where 
the reader is left just as much in the dark 
as before, and perhaps greater perplexity, 
for most readers bave some sort of opinion 
on the subject, the situation of the Five 
Cities of the Plain in reference to the Dead 
Sea is not pronounced upon by Mr. Deane; 
whereas he ought to have examined into 
the question, weighed the reasons and ar- 
guments for both ends of the sea, and 
decided the matter, for those who consult 
his book, according to testimony and bal- 
ance of evidence down to date. When, too, 
Mr. Deane says: 5‘ The Valley of Shaveh is 
probably the northern part of the Valley of 
Kidron, where the ‘Tombs of the Kings’ 
are now shown, and where the childless 
Absalom reared a memorial for himself 
that his name might not be forgotten,’’ we 
beg leave to disseut. Yet, no one can write 
soastto agree with all comers, and the rest 
of the world may be quite as fallible as Mr, 
Deane. His work is uncommonly judicious 
and safe; and, beside this, it is not only 
instructive but exceedingly entertaining. 

(A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


.--- nebriety : its Causes, its Results, its 
Remedy, by F. D. Clum, M.D. (Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia), is an omnium gather- 
um of old ideas with a great many fanciful 
new ones. The author claims to be a globe 
traveler, and so to have had peculiar oppor- 
tunities for observation. He begins by 
saying that the object of the book is to give 
aclear, correct and impartial description 
of drunken frolics, their consequences, and 
how to avoid them. He treats of drunk- 
ennhess as either a vice, a crime or a disease. 
Old drunkards he would give an emetic 
and, cutting them off from all liquor, give 
them mucilaginous teas, oysters and many 
good things. That is all well. He insists 
that all inebriates can reform themselves. 
In a chapter intended as ‘‘ The inveterate 
drunkard’s guide,” he gives various rules 
how he is to drink with the least injury 
and prepare himself for a debauch. We 
cannot be severe with any book which has 
as its object the diminution of drunkenness. 
We can say of it, as General Grant and Bis- 
marck did of Mark Twain’s map of Paris, 
It is the only (book) of the kindI ever saw; 
it places the situation in an entirely new 
light. Phthisiology, by Dr. G. A. 
Evans (D. Appleton & Co., New York), is a 
study of pnthisis, or consumption, as to its 
historical and geographical distribution. 
Itis a worthy and valuable attempt, espe- 
cially to locate the distribution of the dis- 
ease in the United States. While making 
use of the census and other statistics we 
have, he recognizes that these are safer, as 
showing methods of study than actual re- 
sults. We need more and comprehensive 
data. He believes in high and dry locali- 
ties, and thinks elevation is ctfiefly good as 
causing greater expansion of the lungs, so 
affording thereto natural gymnastics. He 
does not accept the view that consumption 
is transmissible by contact, and quotes 
with force the experience of Dr. Williams, 
in Brompton Hospital tor many years. He 
also thinks that much is to be done by arti- 
ficial asepticism or disinfection of the 
breathed air. The book will well repay 
perusal, not so much as establishing the 
views suggested as showing modes of anal- 
ysis and good promise of future experi- 
ments and observations. Eating for 
Strength is the title of a recent book by M. 
L. Holbrook, and published by M. L. Hol- 
brook & Co., New York. It bears quite a 
Tesemblance to some of his former books on 
Various allied subjects. With a strong in- 
Clination to a purely vegetarian diet, he 
teviews the various kinds of foods and 
drinks. As is usual in such books, there 








the Requirements of the Body, the Source 
and Economy of Foods, Vegetable Alimen- 
tary Products, Fruits, etc. He has picked 
up alarge vumber of facts, and combined 
them in his easy, ready style. Such a 
method is not that of an acknowledged au- 
thority, and we should not be able to sub- 
scribe to everything said. But to the aver- 
age disobeyer of food and health laws, all 
such books are of value as pointing to a 
more excellent way. 


.... The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion have issued a meaty and excellent 
book in Practical Religion: A Help for 
Common Days, by Dr. J. R. Miller, author 
of asimilar volume of great merit ‘‘ Week- 
Day Religion,’ The titles of some of the 
terse and effective chapters composing this 
little religious assistant show clearly 
enough its character: ‘‘ The Cost of being a 
Blessing,’’ “‘Life as a Ladder,” ‘‘ Peopleasa 
Means of Grace,” ‘** The Duty of Forgetting 
Sorrow,”’ ‘Shut in,”’ etc. We have be- | 
fore us the annual volume of Sermons on 
the International Lessons for 1889 by the 
Monday Club (of Boston). This is the 
fourteenth annual series and is published 
by the Congregational S. S. and Publishing 
Society. The preachers are D. Gregg, D.D., 
J. E. Twitchell, D.D., Theo. J. Holmes, 
E. S Atwood, D.D., S. L. B. Speare, Geo. M. 
Boynton, D.D., A. P. Foster, D.D., Ed. B. 
Mason, D.D., Chas. M. Southgate, W. E, 
Griffis, D.D., W. H. Davis, R. Campbell, 
D. O. Mears, D.D., F. E. Clark, A. ff. Cur- 
rier, D.D., D.S. Clerk, A. E. Dunning, D.D., 
G. F. Wright, D.D., W. G. Sperry, G. R. 
Leavitt, D.D., and E. N. Packard. We 
note also as a volume of attractive practical 
sermons, catholic in their spirit tho too in- 
definite in theological conceptions for the 
highest effect, Sermons for all Sects by 
Caleb D. Bradley, senior pastor of the 
Church at Harrison Square, Boston. (W. 
B. Clarke & Co.: Boston.) The Rev. 
R. J. Cooke, D.D., has done something 
worth notice toward clearing up the popu- 
lar confusion as to the need of definite sys- 
tems and statements of doctrinal belief, in 
his little treatise Reasons tor Church Creed: 
A Contribution to Present Day Contro- 
versies. The author’s object is not to dis- 
cuss, expound or apologize for any or all 
Christian doctrines, but to set forth in in- 
telligible terms the idea of a Church Creed, 
the reasons for and general reasonableness 
of their use in the Churches. The consider- 
ation of the popular objections to the use 
of creeds which forms the first part of the 
essay leads the author over a wide range 
of suggestive, general apologetics and is to 
be commended as highly suggestive, 
thoughtful and adequate surveys of the gen- 
eral situation froma conservative point of 
view. (Phillips & Hunt.) From the 
press of the Standard Publishing Co., Ciu- 
cinnati, comes to usa volume of The Mis- 
sourt Christian Lectures selected from the 
courses delivered in 1886, 1887, 1888 under 
the conditions of the Missouri Christian 
Lectureship. The authors of these lectures 
desire to be known simply as followers of 
Christ or Christians. They speak boldly 
but in terms, so far as we have observed, 
of full agreement with conservative evan- 
gelical modes of thought. The Lectures 
take high ground as to the materialistic 
tendencies of the doctrine of evolution and 
equally high ground as to the doctrine of 
probation after death. The practical num- 
bers in the series are apostolic in tone. 


.... The Messrs Nims & Knight, of Troy, 
publish this year a number of elegant 
books for the holidays. The finest and 
most elaborate is the edition of Tennyson’s 
Song of the Brook, embellished with fifteen 
photogravure illustrations from designs 
drawn by William J. Mozart. The me- 
chanical reproduction of these designs is 
the latest indication of the rapid advance 
ot photogravure on the ground which has 
hitherto belonged to engraving and etch- 
ing. The original designs possess decided 
merit and make a pleasing impression. 
They indicate very considerable power and 
nicety of hand but less of eye.’ The artist 
needs to pay more attention to details and 
to keep closer to the characteristics of the 
species he is drawing. As an artist en- 
gaged in the illustration of a poem there 
is some straggling from the lines he is en- 
gaged on. For example, for the line 

“ And sparkle out among the fern,” 
there is not afern in the picture. The il- 
lustration of the fine lines 

*“T murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses; 
I linger by my shingly bar; 
I loiter round my cresses,”’ 
is one of the best and has very good points. 
Under the great pine, as we take it, in the 
foreground, is aslim, straight and lofty sap- 
ling which is wholly impossitle in such a 
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bush in the left corner is also an exotic, 
probably; to judge from appearances, Ital- 
ian. The large treein the middle distance 
needs more development before we can pro- 
nounce with confidence that it is au elm. 
The drawings are, however, creditable, and 
the volume a beautiful work. ($4.00.) 
A less ambitious volume, but one no less 
pleasing, from the same publishers, is 
Sketches of the Old Santa Barbara Mis- 
sion where are Gathered the Franciscan 
Friars, by K. S. Torrey. These sketches 
are drawn in the pen and ink style, with 
spirit, and exquisite refinement and feel- 
ing. They run well with the descriptive 
text and are published in a lovely brochure 
tiee together on the back in artistic fashion. 
(31.00.) A more modest but effective 
number ia the series issued by the same is 
a pictorial edition of Barry Cornwall’s bal- 
lad King of the Night, illustrated with'de- 
signs by E. Phillips, and published in good 
style, handsomely bound in embossed 
leather. ($2.00.) 


.... The Youngest Miss Lorton and Other 
Stories, by Nora Perry, published by Tick- 
nor & Co., Boston, is a collection of bright, 
wholesome stones for young people. Her 
children are weil-bred, mannerly little 
folk, and mothers may restfully let their 
children keep company with them. The 
little stories have each a proper Maria 
Edgeworth lesson, seasoned with a whole- 
some spice of wit. The most Christian one 
of them all is ‘‘That Ridiculous Child,” 
who is simply Christ-like in her honest love 
of her little friends, and through that love 
helps them to better things. The first of 
these stories, which gives the name to the 
book, was published in THE INDEPENDENT. 
Derrick Sterling: A Story of the 
Mines, by Kirk Monroe, published by Har- 
per & Bros, is a bright, good story of a 
sturdy, manly boy, who lived through 
plenty of troubles and hairbreadtb escapes, 
and came out at last prosperous and happy. 
The story is well told, and ends cheerfully, 
as all good children’s bouks should. 
My Mother’s Enemy: A Story for Girls, by 
Lucy C. Lillie, published by Porter & 
Coates, is well written and entertaining. 
A girl, educated in an American village, 
visits her English home, and finds out and 
heals family feuds. Sailor Boy Bob, 
by the Rev. Edward A. Rand, published in 
New York by Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati, 
Cranston & Lowe, is an account of adven- 
tures on a while-ship. The spirit of the 
book is good and instructive. Mrs. 
Penicott’s Lodger and Other Stories, by 
Lady Sophia Palmer, published by Mac- 
millan & Co., is a fairly good collection of 
short stories. The King’s Daughters, 
by Mrs Ellen E. Dickenson, published by 
Hubbard Bros., Philadelphia, gives an in- 
teresting aecount of work that muy be done 
to help heal the miseries in the world by 
those King’s Daughters who wear the silver 
cross and pledge themselves to helpfuluess. 
This record, which could be most fascinat- 
ing, is, unfortunately, not told in a fasci- 
nating manner. Our Party of Four; A 
Story of Travel, published by Cupples & 
Hurd, is a short story of travel of no special 
interest. Both Sides, by Jessie W. 
Smith, published by Robert Carter & Bros., 
is a short English story, poorly told. 





























.... The latest numbers in ‘‘ The Story of 
the Nations” series are The Story of Medie- 
val France from the reign of Hugues Capet 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
by Gustave Manon, assistant master and 
librarian of Harrow School, and The 
Story of Holland, by Thorold Rogers, 
of Oxford. The first of these, like 
the other numbers of the series, is writ- 
ten in an attractive style for young 
readers in whose interest the author has 
found and hit the happy medium between 
what is required for the scholar and the 
school-boy. The volume is fully provided 
with bistorical and chronological tables, 
liats of authorities and ample directions 
how and where to find fuller and more 
detailed information. It also contains a 
considerable number of illustrations and 
the more useful features of a plenty of 
serviceable historical maps. Special atten- 
tion is given in the volume to the intellec- 
tual development of France; to its growth 
in art, language and social life as well as to 
its political consolidation. The well-known 
position and accurate learning ofthe author 
make it hardly necessary to add that the 
best authorities have been used in the 
preparation of the work and the most recent 
sources of knowledge consulted. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. ($1.50.) The Story of 
Holland has fallen, by great go d fortune, 
to Prof. James E. Thorold Rogers, of Ox 
ford, who.as much as any perhaps more than 
apy man in England, isin sympathy with 
those aspects of the Holland history which 
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ican readers. Heis not blind to the con- 
nection between the Dutch uprising and the 
American Revolution, nor to the precedent 
it furnished for the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Back of this, however, lay the Pil- 
grim training in the school of Dutch inde- 
pendence. Holland was the cradle of mod- 
ern liberty; and it is fortunate that this 
history, which is destined to pass into the 
hands of so many young readers, is han- 
dled by an author who understands the 
real greatness of it. English as he is, Pro- 
fessor Rogers does not spare his own coun- 
try in its treatment of Holland. In another 
point this history is good reading for Amer- 
ican youth; it brings out with great force 
the wreck which may be made of a national 
history which started on the highest plane 
but fell into the hands of selfish, intriguing 
and unprincipled politicians who built up, 
under the safeguards of liberty, a system of 
corruption and oppression under which the 
State sank. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


.... We can scarcely agree with the mana- 
gers of the Pacific Press Publishing House, 
of Oakland, Cal., that the Analysis of 
Sacred Chronology put forth by S. Bliss 
nearly forty years ago, was worth a reprint 
at the present time in substantially its 
original shape. During the past forty years 
much light has been thrown on biblical 
chronology from coutemporapeous sources 
and monuments which is essential to an 
understanding of the matter as it stands to- 
day. The synchronous history of Chaldea, 
Babylonia and Assyria has been recovered 
within this period, and cannot be neglected 
in any consideration of the biblical records. 
What few notes bave been added to the old 
treatise, by an anonymous editor, to supply 
this deficiency, are in the right direction, 
but are wholly inadequate. They are, how- 
ever, so good and correct es to indicate an 
editor who is very well informed,and,appar- 
ently, able to write a better treatise on this 
subject than Mr. Bliss. When he does so, 
we hope he will not teach that ‘‘ the four 
hundred years of Israel’s sojourn dat2 from 
the call of Abram rather than trom the de- 
scent of Jacob into Egypt.’’ When the 
Bible reports the Lord to have informed 
Abram: ‘* Know of a surety that thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs, and shall serve them; and they shall 
afflict them four hundred years: aud also 
that nation whom they shall serve will I 
judge; and afterward shall they come out 
with great substance’; we must accept the 
statement, neither ignoring it, nor con- 
structing a system of chronology at vari- 
ance with it. If we cannot harmovize this 
with other statements, we must wait for 
time and further discoveries to do it, and 
not “have recourse to solutions that can 
yield no satisfaction to any unprejudiced 
mind.” Moreover, it is a poor shift to 
reckon the years of sacred events in “* Anno 
Mundi” down to the death of Samuel, and 
only from the establishment of the king- 
dom under Saul in ‘*B. c.”” A proper treat- 
ise on biblical chronology must carry the 
reckoving in years B.C. backward to the 
call of Abram at least. 


....We find much good and promising 
work, but no new teatures to comment on, 
in the Messrs, Stokes’s fifth annual volume 
of Important New Etchings by American 
Artists, with matter introductory, explana- 
tory and descriptive, by Ripley Hitchcock, 
asin the previous pumbers. Mr. Hitchcock’s 
introduction this year is rather depressing 
in tone as it has to record the advance 
made by the various kinds of photogravure 
not only upon line engraving, but unon the 
art of etching to which this volume is de- 
voted. As the demand for reproduction 
for commercial purposes grows, photograv- 
ure-processes, as far as this particular field 
of commercial demand is concerned; must, 
continue to gain on the slower and more 
difficult processes of the etcher and the en- 
graver. We shall have, however, to change 
our conceptions uf art and of the love of it 
in the human mind, before we can believe 
that in the choice, limited and higher field 
where art has always reigned alone the 
beautiful works of the engraver and the 
etcher will not continuc to hold their own. 
As Mr. Hitchcock intimates, they must at 
least be in demand to furnish original sub- 
jects for reproduction. The volume before 
us contains seven original etchings im- 
printed ona large quarto page. The first 
is that view of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
which has already become dear to our art- 
ists, by C. A. Platt. The others are “what 
o’clock is it?” drawn and etched by J. D. 
Smillie; “Lucile,” drawn and etched by 
W. St. John Harper; ‘“‘Uncle Remus and the 
Little Boy,’ by E. W. Kemble; ‘‘Tokens,”’ 
by C. D. Weldon; “Sailing Toy Yachts in 
Central Park, March,’’ by Otto H. Bacher; 
and “A Political Marriage,” by J. A. 
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The book is well and handsomely manu- 
factured and makes a volume of the highest 
elegance. (F. A. Stokes & Brothers. $10.) 


.... The Messrs. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
must see with pride their imprimatur on 
30 elegant a volume as Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Astrophel and Stella, “ wherein the excel- 
lence of sweet poesy is concluded. Edited 
from the folio of MDXCVIITI, by Alfred 
Pollard.” The introduction to this dainty 
32mo volume really covers the ground of a 
critical notice of the poems witb as much 
hiographbic incident from the period of the 
author’s life when they were written as is 
needed to illustrate them. The text is that of 
1598, printed word for word and letter for 
letter with extreme care and attention to 
details. The introduction gives what is 
known of the ‘‘Stella’’ of these poems and 
Sidney’s relation to her. The poems are 
perfect in their kind and remain the unique 
example to illustrate how far the Muse of 
amorous verse may go toward the extremes 
of passion without soiling the virgin purity 
of her lines———Rvbert Carter & Brothers 
publish a good and handsome edition (16mo), 
of Johu Foster’s Decision of Character 
and Other Essays in a Series of Letters. 
The volume contains the essay *‘ On a Man’s 
Writing Memoirs of Hinself,’” aud those 
“On the Application of the Epithet Romar- 
tic,” and ‘*On Some of the Causes by which 
Evangelical Religion has been Rendered 
Unacceptable to Persons of Cultivated 
Taste,’ as well as that on “ Decision of 
Character.” A new edition of Edin- 
burgh, Picturesque Notes, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, published by Macmillan, gives us 
new and welcone acquaintance with one 
of the most thoroughly enjoyable mopo- 
graphs on the capital of Scotland which has 
gotten into print since Sir Walter Scott. 
The descriptive narrative, historical and 
anecdotal, flows on rich,fuli, with easy grace 
of style, and not free from Scotch humor. 
‘The wood-cut illustrations of the old city 
are spirited and true to life 





..Dr. Daniel Dorchester has entered the 
controversy on the public schools with a 
volume on Romanism versus the Public 
School System, the strength of which liesin 
its statistics and tabulated presentation 
of facts. Dr. Dorchester, deeply as he 
is engaged in bebalf of the American 
schools and strongly as he believes that no 
compromise can be effected between the 
Roman prelates and the American Free 
School System, is yet far from an extremist 
in his own position. He holds corsistently 
to the free school and its non-interference 
with the religious faith of the scholars, in 
the interest of the Roman Catholic on the 
ove hand,or of the Protestant or of the [Infidel 
onthe cther. The volume is divided into two 
parts of which the First contains the His- 
tory of the contest and the Second a Dis- 
cussion of the questions involved in it. Dr. 
Dore: ester does not conceal his Protestant 
interest in the discussion nor that which be 
feels asan American, but he nowhere sinks 
tu the position of a controversialist and we 
apprebend that bis facts will stand, and that 
in general they will sustain the main con- 
elusions built upon them that no com- 
promise between Rome and the free public 


school is possible aud that the ouly course | 
to be pursued is to support the schoois and | 


steadily refuse all distribation of the public 
fucds. Tuis velume is whelly free from 
controversial vituperation. It brings out 
clearly the poipts of radical difference and 
traces those differences to their divergent 
Dr. Dorchester is not an alarmist, 
he neither fears Rome nor despairs of free 
institutions. (Phillips & Hunt. $1.25.) 


source, 


.... Frederick A. Stokes & Brother pub- 
lish for Clinton ScolJard a beautiful vol- 
ume of bis recent poems, Old and New 
World Lyrics. They show a ripening of 
his hana and eye by tbe study of Keats, 
Browning and Tenpyscu. His deit and 


fine workmauship puts a high polish on his | 


lines and leaves little to offend the ear. 
They possess also the merit of musical ca- 
dence and pleasing, graceful meters, and 
in fact want nothing but the strong imag- 
inative ipvspiration which can 
reached by refiuing methods, but which. if 
it is present, will dominate the verse into 
satisfactory form. It is characteristic of 
poets of Mr. Scollard’s class that tbeir po- 








never be | 


ems in the most artificial form are the best. | 


He makes a notable success with some of 


his epigrams, as, for example, “The Actor’’: | 


“Nightatter night a mimic death he died, 
While sympathetic thousends wept 
sighed ; 
But when at !ast be came in truth to die, 
No teardrop fell from any mourner'seye.” 


and 


| served of her in the records. 


There is a genuine epigrammatic bite in | 


this. We should be glad to see as much 
forces: anl grip io his ordinary verses. 
(Price, $1.00.) 


.... The Political Science Quarterly for 
December is a strong and striking number 
with five leading articles in addition to re- 
views, every one of them by competent writ- 
ers on subjects of public importance. Wil- 
liam Clarke opens with a paper on “ Social- 
ism in English Politics.” Prof. A. T. Had- 
ley’s paper on ‘“‘ Public Business Manage- 
ment”’ reads like a judicial veto of the pro- 
posal to put the railroads, telegraphs and 
other works of public convenience or neces- 
sity into the hands of the Goverument. 
Prof. Theo. W. Dwight affirms ‘* The Legal- 
ity of Trusts.”” He discusses the question 
only from a legal point of view and rests his 
opinion on the abstract legal point involved 
as to which, apart from some popular jour- 
nalistic clamor, there is little difference of 
opinion. He does not tell us what the rela- 
tion df these new managing Trust Director- 
ships is to the law, nor what function the 
law may or should exercise in their regula- 
tion. In bis paper on “The Electoral 
Count”’ Professor Burgess enters a new plea 
for his auti-state cevtralized nationalism. 
The closing paper on ** The Ballot in Eng- 
land; from two contributors, deserves the 
closest possible reading, both inits bearings 
on the history, the practical working and 
legal aspect of the reform. Let usnow bave 
from equally competent pens another paper 
or s-ries of papers on the working of the 
law for limiting the election expenses of 
candidates, 


...-Jdust in season for the Holidays is Dr. 
Henry M. Field’s Gibraltar. Since Bayard 
Taylor no other man has written so many 
interesting and instructive books of travel. 
This volume, which is part of the fruits of 
his last trip abroad, must be the seventh or 
eighth of the series. It was his relation to 
The Evangelist which suggested the prepa- 
ration of these volumes, as letters from 
abroad to his readers; and so popular have 
they been in that form that they could not 
but appear also in boards. A year ago Dr. 
Fiela’s “Old Spain and New Spain” ap- 
peared, covering the Jarger part of bis 
Spanish tour, but Gibraltar was reserved 
for a second volume, of which readers of 
Scribner’s had a foretast: in an illustrated 
article. These illustrations, with some 
others—a dozen in all—appear in this well- 
printed volume. The style of description is 
vivid, and the account of Gen. George 
Augustus Eliott, the hero of the famous 
siege of Gibraltar, is told in a way to stir 
the blood. Itis awonderthat no biography 
of that remarkable and generous soldier 
bas ever been published. Dr. Field’s read- 
ers will hope that he may make many more 
fruitful tours abroad. 


....The Messrs. Silver, Burdette and Co. 
have provided the singers with a Calendar 
which they will not despise in The Musi- 
cian’s Calendar compiled by Frank E. 
Morse. Itis arranged with leaflets carry- 
ing the counting-house almanac for the 
month and forthe week, and with poetic 
selections in praise of music for every day 
in the year. Also The Royal Calendar 
Commands for the Children of the King 
ingeniously arranged in cruciform shape 
with a packet of Bivle verses for each week 
on the transverse of the cross and a hymn 
forming the uprizht. (E. Scott.) In the 
same lineof Calendars we note The Schiller 
Calendar, fan-shaped, with colored portraits 
of Schiller’s characters and selections for 








| every week. (Nims & Knight, Troy.50 cents ) 
| ——-The George Eliot Calendar comes from 


the same publishers, price 75 cents, embel- 
lished with portraits and home scenes from 
life of the great author. The Sunshine 
Calendar also by Nims & Knight, Troy, at 
the same price, isa pretty invention with 
decorated cards for each month and count- 
ing-house almanac and poetic selections 
for each month. 


....From several of our magazines Mr. 
Wm. 8S. Walsh bas collected a volume of his 
miscellaneous publications and _ brought 
them out as the Paradores of a Philistine, 


| moved thereto, as he says in his rather 


piquant note prefatory, by his hking forthe 
papers and wish to see them collected. 
They are less paradoxical than the title, nor 
do they breathe the vexatious conservatism 


of the Philistine. They are fresh and epi- 
| grammatic. 


The author might have saved 
himself his laborious speculations as to 
‘“*Mother Goose” by reading the brilliant 
address of the late Rev. Dr. Mannivg, of 
the ‘**Old South.” Boston, on that former 
member of his church and tbe notices pre- 
(J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1.00). Cupples & Hurd 
(Boston) publish a second edition of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (Philosopher and 
Seer) An Estimate, of his Character and 
Genius in Prose and Verse, by the late A. 
Bronson Aleott. The volume is illustrated 
with sketches from the homes both of Al- 








cott and Emerson and with two photograv- 
ure portraits on opposite pages for frontis- 
piece. 


---. Designers, decorators, architects, in- 
dustrial artists, all grades and all per- 
sons interested in the decorative arts will 
find an efficient aid in A Manual of Deco- 
rative Composition, published by the Ap- 
pletons and transjated by J. Gonino from 
the original French of Prof. Henri Mayeux, 
of Paris. The author of this manual, who 
not only holds a chair in the municipal 
schools of Paris but the position of arcbi- 
tect to the French Government presents in 
this brief volume the summary of a much 
larger work. He goes over the ground ina 
detailed, effective but condensed way, aid- 
ing himself in doing so by illustrative di- 
agrams and drawings which crowd his 
pages. The plan of the manual is compre- 
hensive, and tho it is necessarily executed 
with summary brevity it is done clearly 
and accurately. It covers the ground of 
theory and practice and imparts in a few 
words knowledge which in general only 
comes to the artist by long experience and 
study inthe most favorable circumstances. 


.... We commend to those who love a good 
book for a religidus hour Our Celestial 
Home; an Astronomer’s View of Heaven, 
by Jeremiah G. Porter, Director of the Cin- 
cinnati Observatory. Theauthor’s problem 
is not so much to construct even in outliae 
a celestial city or the celestial state, as to 
show that there is nothing in the known 
character or conditions of the starry uni- 
verse to make it unreasonable to believe 
that Heaven may lie within its bounds. It 
is aclassic in style, more than a classic in 
elevation of thought, and a rarely beautiful 
example of simplicity in faith and humility 
in knowledge. The topics discussed in the 
fascinating little book are, Heaven a mater- 
ial locality; Heaven a part of the universe; 
The habitability of the celestial worlds; Sta- 
bility of the universe as to Motion; Stability 
of the universe as to Force; and the conclu- 
sion to which the known facts lead. (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 31.00) 


.... The Rev. Jobn Worcester has already 
given to the public Part Lof his Correspond- 
ences of the Bible. Part II of this essay 
relates to ‘* Tbe Plants, Minerals and The 
Atmospheres” of the Bible. These corres- 
pondences appear to us more ingenious than 
real. The doctrine of correspondences is, 
however, such an important feature of the 
Swedenborgian system as to vive an entirely 
legitimate and most serious character to the 
endeavor to discover and follow them out 
both in Scripture and in life. The present 
attempt by Mr. Worcester to do this enters 
further into details and systematic plan 
than avy which has been previously made 
On readers who reject the Swedenborgian 
doctrine as unfounded assumption, Mr. 
Worcester’s industry and ingenuity may 
still not be lost but fall as a pleasing illus- 
trative exposition of tbe biblical symbolism. 
(Massachusetts New-Church Union: Bos- 
ton. 31.00.) 


....Mr. Geo. P. Upton’s newest mu- 
sical handbook, The Standard Sympho- 
nies; Their History, Their Music, and 
Their Composers, takes up a less popular- 
ly attractive branch of the art than that 
discussed in bis neat little volumes on 
operas and oratories. Thesymphonie field 
covered in it is, however, interestingly and 
usefully reviewed, from Haydnto Cowen. 
In discussing Beethoven’s symphonies, Mr. 
Upton could not expect to improve on the 
book especially devoted to their picturesque 
analysis by Sir George Grove, but he has 
been equally musicianly and clear. The 
more recent scores of Raff, Rheinberger, 
Brahms and Goldmark suffer in their treat- 
ment by the want of quotations in musical 
notation, which with a little care could 
have been easily secured, to the great en- 
bancement of Mr. Upton’s volume. It 
merits a popular success among amateurs. 
(Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


....The semi-annual volume of the Cen- 
tury Magazine, closing with the October 
number, carries the Nicolay and Hay’s 
* Life of Abraham Lincoln” to the end of 
the battle of Fair Oaks. The papers of 
George Kennan on Siberia are enough to 
distinguish the volume. We recall the il- 
lustrations of Mr. Kennan’s paper in the 
June number as among the most wonderful 
examples of this kind of work io the long 
series of triumphs achieved by the art de- 
partment of this magazine. The two 
annual volumes of St. Nicholas for the 
year ending with October, 1888, are out in 
its well-known handsome embossed red 
covers, and with the endless provision of 
good things for young readers which 
has been made in that admirable juvenile 
Monthly during the twelve months past. 





———<——=—= 
...-The task of writing for the 

people a brief Life of the late German 
peror, which was undertaken at the Xpresg 
request of Victoria, the DowagerEm 
Germany, conveyed in a letter published ip 
the opening of the volume, has been con. 
cluded by Mr. Rennell Rodd ina Very satis. 
factory manner and resultsin the Publication 
by Macmillan & Co, of Frederick, Crown 
Prince and Emperor. It is not intended 
to be in any sense complete or final, nor 
does it touch at all on those matters of dig. 
pute which have excited so much bitter dig. 
cussion since Frederick died. Enough how- 
ever remains as to which there is no dispute 
to fill up the outline of a large and Doble 
man, and make a biography of unusual in- 
terest of the main facts of the lamented goy. 
ereign’s life. 


....The American Journal of Archeol. 
ogy, in its belated September issue just out, 
takes pains to explain that it is what its 
name implies, and that it is not a journaj 
of American Archeology. Its field is much 
broader, and much more important, altho 
it does not nevlect American antiquities, 
The issue just received has less variety than 
usual, being unusually strong in topograph- 
ical and epigraphical matters. Besides 
W. M. Ramsay’s paper on Southern 
Phryvia, and J. T. Clarke’s on Gargara and 
other towns of the Troad, we find a very 
interesting paper, with plates, by W. §, 
Ament, on the “Ancient Coinage of China,” 
and the archeological news and summaries 
of periodicals, which give great value to 
this ably edited journal. 

....The latest number in * The Lives of 
the Presidents,” published by Frederick A, 
Stokes & Brother, is, Abraham Lincoln 
and Andrew Johnson. Mr. William 0, 
Stoddard, editor of this series, does his 
work in the present volume, as in those 
which have preceded it—with the view of 
hitting very closely the line between a 
brief popular and a Juvenile Life of the 
great President. This ideal is very well 
carried out in the volumes which have ap- 
peared. The ove on Mr. Lincoln is intelli- 
gently written, carefully cnough to avoid 
wild and erroneous statements, but without 
that excess of caution which ruins a book 
for popular effect as well as for young 
readers. 


....Mother Kate and the Brownies is a 
delightful book for children. It is hand- 
somely printed and well made, with good 
illustrations and plenty of them. The 
story is simple and interesting enough in 
every line to be read through. The peasant 
fanily are a happy-hearted group, which it 
makes the reader bappy to look on and 
think of. The life they lead is plain and 
simple, but honest, true and strong. The 
‘“*Brownie”’ fiction gives t’ e whole story a 
pleasing color, and interweaves into it a 
line of good moral reflection. (Sunshine 
Publishing Company: Philadelphia.) 


...Biding His Time; or, Andrew Hap- 
nell’s Fortune, is Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s 
straightforward tale of the boy who resolved 
to do right, and of how he fared in carryiug 
out his decision. Apolyon and his angels 
piot against him and bring him into hard 
straits. He is, however, watched over hy 
the divinities who in books of this kind 
turn up at the right moment for the relief 
of good boys, and comes out at last in a fair 
field on which justice has been done and hon- 
esty received a supreme vindication (Bos- 
tou: Lee & Shepard; New York: Dilling- 
bam.) 


...-Miss Rose Porter has found an at- 
tractive title for her new volume of glean- 
ings. From Queens’ Gardens is a name bap- 
pily chosen for the selections made by ker 
from the poems of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
niug, Jean Ingelow, Adelaide A. Proctor, 
Christina Rossetti and others. The com- 
pilation, neatly arranged and published in 
excellent style by the Messrs. Nims & 
Knight, Troy, is an altogether charming 
collection from the great queens of song. 
(Bound in cambric decorated, $1.25.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
“JoHN WARD, PREACHER,” the bril- 


| liant novel by Margaret Deland,has passed 
its fifteeuth thousand. 


....** Jesus of Nazareth” is an extreme- 
ly musicianly little cautata by C. B. Ra- 
tenber, intended as a timely holiday publi- 
cation. It follows the Handelian oratoric 
form very succesfully for its dimensions. 


| ....Littell’s Living Age has attaioed 
forty-five years, Among all the eclectic 
periodicals it has no superior. It affords 
the habitual reader a wide outlook oD 
choice literary work in British periodicals 
scarcely to be duplicated. i" 
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..“*The Story of the Puritans,’ a hu- 
porous little book, hitherto issued very 
daintily by F. A. Stokes & Brother, is now 
published by The Republican Press, of St. 
Jobnsbury, Vt. The author is Mr. Wallace 
Peck. The illustrations: are often very 
droll. 

...The illustrative and typographic 
work of the edition de luxe of Hugo’s 
“Notre Dame,” issued by Guillaume 
Brothers, of Paris (Boston: Estes & Lau- 
fiat; and W. R. Jenkins, New York), are 
of the choicest sort. The volume will em- 
pellish any connoisseur’s library. 


_..The sixth volume of Our Youth in 
pound form bas been sent ont by the pub- 
lishers of this popular Methodist magazine 
for young people. ‘To young readers con- 
nected with that denomination it cannot 
failto afford pleasure and mental and re- 
ligious profit. 


...Mr. William Archer, the English 
dramatic critic, has just completed ‘Masks 
or Faces? A Study in the Psychology of 
Acting.”’ which Longmans, Green & Co. 
will issue at once. From the same Engiish 
house comes a new work in fiction—Dr. B 
W. Richardson’s novel. His ‘“‘Son of a 
Star,” a historical romance of Great Brit- 
ain and Judea in the days of Hadrian, be- 
ing especially the story of a futile rising 
agaivst the Roman rule; founded on his- 
torical research, and enlivened with fan- 
tasy. 

..The Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of 
Boston, have completed their standard 
series, in ten volumes, of the works of the 
eminent English novelist George Mere- 
dithh The service has been a notable, 
timely and valuable one to the American 
public and the literary profession. There 
is notbing new to say about Mr. Meredith’s 
remarkable novels. We trust that they 
will speak now as widely as we wish, in 
this country, where they have been slowly 
but surely acquiring the recognition due 
them and the author’s peculiar genius. 


..A.S. Barnes & Co have justissued a 
new ‘“‘ History of Art,’’ written expressly 
for the use of schools, seminaries and col- 
leges, by William H. Goodyear, well known 
as a student and critic, in which is pre- 
sented a comprehensive, brief sketch, of the 
entire subject—including Architecture, 
Sculpture and Paiuting—copiously illus- 
trated, and unencumbered with the details 
which are unfitted foran elementary book 
intended for A.inerican use. The book com- 
prises three hundred and fifteen payes, of 
which one hundred and fifty are devoted to 
illustrations, including two hundred and 
sixteen subjects. 
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Sketches of the Santa Barbara Mission, » where 
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are cathered the Frarciscan Fi iars. 

&. Torrey. Torchon binding, embossed. The 
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ae the Night. Designs by C. E. Faaiipn. 

Uéxflg. Embossed leather. Thesame. .... 200 
From Queen's Gardens. Selected Po. ms of 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Jean Ineelow, 

Ad-laide A. Procter, Christina Rossetti and 

Others, Gathered oe Rose Porter. 94 x5, 

pp. vii, 216. The sam 

@ Schiller Calenc ar for 1888. With Selections 

in the original). ane Translation for every 

week in the year. Thesame........ ......... 0 50 
The Song of the Brook. By Alfred Tennyson. 

With tifteen illustrations by the Photourav- 

ure Co.. after original ve by William 

Mozart. i2xf. Thesame.......... 
sar “ ee Eliot” Caiendar for 1889. The 


Jesus nee Men about Him. By Charles F. Dole. 
pp. 82. _ Boston : Geo. H. Ellis 


the Isle. By Mrs. Emma > ~~ 
worth. 7x54, oP: 412. Phitadelphia: T . B. 
Peterson & Bros........ 
Gibralter. By Sens M. Field, D. Illus- 
ates. Ox. Pr viii, 1:59 New York: 
OE casas campctaapabined 200 


Seat 





an introducion by Rev F. J. Grimke, A.M., 
D.D. Compiled and arraneed by Sarah C. 
Bierce Scarborough. Edited by the Kev.C. 5 
Smith. 734x544. pp. 535. Kaseville Tenn.: 
eens — of the A. M. E. Sunday- 


Turgot. By Léon 
Ts Translated by Melville B. Anteene. 
xs, pr. i 21. Chicago. Ill: A. C. Mce 


Meditations on the P: ob- 
em of Problems. By 7 Henry Crooker. 
meat: pp. 214. The sam 
iri’s own Jndoor Book. °G ontaining Prac- 
cal Help to Girls on Al! Matters relating 
| dad lateria! Comfort and Moral he 4 
Py Charles Peters. 834x7, pp. vii, 


of guowunetanton on “We peterian equivar 
lents. and entirely new devices for obtain- 
ing a correct prpenctation. 5 By Eamund 
Gastineau, A.} >. pp. xxii, 5). New 
moore ard Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman & Co.. 2 00 
rough Death to Life. Discourses on St. 
ul’s Great Resurrection Chapter. By 
Renen Thomas, D.D. 8x53, pp. 162. Boston: 
The Lezei Burdett «CE aatien 





<M, pp. 9%. St. 2 
Under the Megnotiaus. Rok ae a . Denton, 
ew York: Funk & 20 


Masi Calendar. Giving interesting informa- 

tion relative to Music and Musicians. Cin- 

me neat, Ohio: The John Church Co.......... 015 
Stand .rd Eclectic Commentary on the In- 
ternational Sanday-Senool Lessons for 1859. 
Prepa Jeffer- 


ton With, gra ay Notes by Prof. J. 
Suet guarrer. p. 315. Ciucinaath. 
Povlist BE OO ..000-cccccscces 100 


The Universalist gister. Giving Statistics 
of the Universalist Church, and Other De- 
nominational Iiiformation for i889. Edited 


oe Richard Eddy, D.D. 4x5, pp. 110. Bos. 
: Universalist —_  , 02 

The ‘Soul of the Far Ea ‘ercival Lowell. 

ys a, p 226. Boston: and Phew York: Hough- 
min PS ch ti veicbend. sccuke ahdnauioase 18 

The’ ‘teh in the “Giass, etc. By Sarah M. B. 
att. 7x43. pp.1€2. The same..... 10 

on Manes Jack & Co. and Delta Bixby. By Kirk 
ro. 94¢x5, pp. 221, New York: Harper 1° 

pee. i. Kitbura, By W. D. Howells. 74x5, 

Ste. Ee Wi cetenseesisess. sansetan a 150 


Department ‘Of the interior. Urited States. 
Geological Survey. J. W. Powell, Director 
Mineral a | of the United states. 


Calendar ye 87. By Da: ia T. Day, Chief 
of Division of ‘Mining ‘Statistics: and’ Tech- 
nology. %4x6, Washington, 


pp. . 
C.: Government Printing GRBs cccscecee 
The Other Side of War with the Army of the 
Potomac. Letters from the Headquarters 
of the United States Sanitary Commission 
Dering the Peninsular in Virginia in 18f2. 
By Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 94x64. 
pp. ix, 210, Boston: Ticknor &Co............ 250 
The Nun of Kenmere. An Auto»iography. : 
7 pp. xxi, 556. The Same................0- 130 
Vagrom Verse. By Charles 4 spear 
aul). (8¢x484, pp. 132. The same...... 10 
Poetical Works of Robert Bro wning g. Vol. 
VIiIL. The eg mgene the Book. Vol. J. 734x4%, 
II. Ina Balcony. Dramatis 
> “7 34, pp. vi, 255. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Mer VOl......0.2+ + sseecoee 150 
y Emma Huntington Nason. 
x6%, pp. 162. Boston: D. Lothrop Co...... 1 50 
Sone C the Palm, and Other Poems. Mostly 
Tropical. ‘To which is added an oration de- 
United States a ey As- 
pewel, on the Fourth of ie By 
aoe Somacen. 7x5, pp. 106. ew York. 

Pi onsushedcuccqgeattee  estesede-senegene 
Histortettes Modernes. Recueilles et Annette. 
pags Fontaine, B.L.,L.D. Tome I. 744x5 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co 
church! Order in Work and Worship. By the 
. Powell. is we by Lieut. 
I Heary M. Roberts, U.S.A x414, pp. 
: New York and Cuicage: * ante H. 
— az; or, Man Made for poate. 
J.L Barlow. With an Introduction y the 
ev. © a4 . Henderson, D.D. 74¢x5, pp. 165. os 
National F Educational Association. Journal of 
Proc ings and Addresses. Session of the 
Year 1888, Held at Sen Francisco, Cal. Pub- 
lished by the Association. 9¢xflg, PP. ou 
Topeka: Kansas Publishing House.. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SUMPTUOUS 
ART WORKS 


Illustrated by 
ABBEY and PARSONS. 


THESE TWO SUPERB VOLUMES CAN NEVER 
GROW OLD. THEY WILL BE VALUED AS LON@ 
AS PEOPLE SHALL LIKE TO SEE GENIUS INTER- 
PRETED BY GENIUS AND PRESENTED IN THE 
HIGHEST FORM OF BOOKMAKER’S ART.—N. 
Y. Herald. 


Uld Songs. 


With Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY and 
ALFRED PARSONS. With Mounted India 
Proof Frontispiece, left loose for framing. 
4to, Ornamental Leather Gover, Gilt 
Edges, $7.50. (Ina Boz.) 


Mr. Abbey's collection of *“* Ola Sonas,” with 
his own illustrations, is the holiday book of the 
season, indubitably. Mr. Abbey is, in his own 
domain, easily the first of living artists, and is 
without rivals who can even seriously contest his 
pre-eminence. The present collection not only is 
equal to the best of his former work, but contains 
some of the best work he has done, . . . The 
eharm, the refinement, the distinction af these 
drawings is altogether inimitable and delightful. 

- . The total result is a gift-book as nearly 
perfect as we can ever expect to see.—N. Y. 
Eveping Post. 

A superb volume. It wiil make an admirabie 
Christmas gifi.--Boston Trauscript. 

Mr. Abbey's illustrations of these Old Songs 
breathe an abundant sympathy with their spirit. 
The work of an artist saturated with his sul ject, a 
master in pe.i-and-ink designs, charmingly viva- 
cious, versatile and appreciative. Mr. Parsons’s 
head-pieces and tail-pieces are most delicate.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 

An artistic deiight of the most genuine and un- 
questionable sort.—N. Y. Sup. 


She Stoops to Conquer. 


A Comedy. By Dk. GOLDSMITH. With Five 
Full-page Photogravure Plates, Five 
Proofs on India Paper of Full-page Draw- 
ings, aud numerous otber [llustrations 
by Epwin -A. ABBEY and ALFRED PAR- 
sons. Folio, Leather, Illuminated, Gilt 
Edyes, 320.00. (Jn a bor.) 

A union of choice and permanent literature, of 
exquisite and characteristic art, and of the highest 
typographical skill.--GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

Mr. Abbey has brought arch humor, delicate 
sense of character, and relish for broad fun to the 
interpretation of a masterpiece of literature. . .. 
He has applied such skitl and such sympathy that 
he has fairly made himself a partner of the dra- 
matic enterprise.—WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

No work in black and white has been more truly 
artistic, and no success more unqualified.--HENRY 
JAMES. 

It seems to attain the very summit of excellence 
as anart production.—AUsTIN DOBSON, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yoek. 


(2 The above works are for sale by all booksellers 
or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postages 
prepaid, to any part of the United States er 
Canada, on recetpt of the price. HARPER’s CaTa- 





LOGUE sent on receiptof Ten Cents in stamps. 


Books of Permanent Value. 


Upton’s 
Musical Handbooks. 


This useful and convenient series of books, which 
aims to explain the great compositions of the masters 
of music, is now completed by the publication of the 
Standard Symphonies. By common consent of those 
best qualified to judge, the books are indispensable to 
all who would intelligently enjoy and thoroughly un- 
éerstand the music which they hear. The series ccon- 
tains 


The Standard Operas, 
The Standard Cantatas, 
The Standard Oratorios, 
The Standard Symphonies. 


Each is beautifully and clearly printed and very 
tastefully bound in a compact and convenient volume, 
aod the prices of the four volumes in a neat bux are 
as follows: Flexible cloth, yellow edges, $6.00: extra 
gilt, gilt edges, $8.00; half calf, gilt tops. $13.0; half 
morocco, gilt edges, $15.00. Each volume sold sepa- 
ratgy in any binding. 
nere are thousands of music-loving people who 

will be glad to have the kind of knowledge which 
Mr. Upton has collected for their benefit and has cast 
in a clear and compact wanes "—R. H. STODDARD, in 
N.Y. Mail and Express 

“ Like the valuable art handbooks of Mrs. Jamison, 
these volumes contain a world of interesting infor- 
mation indispensable to critics a: d art amateurs.” 
Public Opinion, aioennnnmned 


A Hand-Book for Pilgrims. 


Thoughts by the Way. For Those Who Journey 
Through This Fair World, on Their Way to One 
Still Fairer. Compiled by Mary B. Dimond, 
Square 16m, 82 pages. Gilt edges. 75 cents. 

A small and prettv volume of selections of a relig- 


ious character. ad.cirably adapted for a gift-book for 
both old and young. 


The Biddy Club. 


How ITs MEMBERS GRAPPLED WITH THE TROUBLOUS 
SERVANT QUESTION. By GR'FFITH A. NICHOLS. 
12mo. $1.25. 

“I+ isa book with a mission.”—AMimneapolis Tribune. 


“One of the sprightliest, cunningest, wittiest, and 
wisest books.” — Mid-Continent, St. Louis. 


Notes tor Boys (and Their Fathers) 
ON MORALS, MIND, AND MANNERS. By an Old Boy. 


12mo. $1. 
“ It is one of the best books of the sort that we have 
ever seen It m ay be safely put upon the 


household "shelves beside ® Tom Brown at Rugby.’ ”— 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


Letters to a Daughter. 

By HELEN E. STARRETT. 
cents. 

“They have the three great virtues of brevity. sim- 


plicity and of good sense. We commend them to our 
readets without reserve.”’—Independent, New York. 


16mo, 50 cents; paper, 30 


Letters to Elder Daughters, Mar- 
ried and Unmarried. 


By HELEN E. STARRETT. 16mMo, 75 cent; paper, 50 
cents. 
“It is fuil of good advice and wholesale suggestion 


about housekeeping, home comforts and influences, 
occupation for women, etc.”—7he Nation, New York. 


“There is no cant nor moralizing, but throughout 
the whole book the most uncommon common sense 
and good feeling.”— Woman's Journai, Boston. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO,, 


Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 


PENTECOST for 1889. 


COMMENTARY on the SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, post-paid; CLOTH, $1. 
A.S. BARNES & CoO., 





Thomas Nelson &Sons. 


ATTRACTIVE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


PEN AND PENCIL VOLUME FOR 1888. 
IRISH PICTURES, 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. Profusely illustrated. 
Imperial Svo, cloth, gilt edges. $3.50. 

R. M, BALLANTYNE’S NEW BOOK. 
BLUE LIGHTS; OR, HOT WORK 
IN THE SOUDAN. 

A 2 ot poe Life, 12mo, cloth extra, illus- 


trated 
OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 


A Collection of the Ula Favorites. With numerous 
illustrations. 8vo, clothextra, $1.75. 
STORY OF THE NIGER (THE). 


ecord of Travel and Adventure from the Days 


cadidealioh TALES FOR THE 
NURSERY. 


A Collection of the Old Favorites. With numer- 
ous ilustrations. Attractively bound in fancy 
boards, 5v cents. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLU»sTRATED MONOTINT AND 
COLOR BOOKS. 


SONGS OF THE RANSOMED. 


A Choice Selection of Poems by celebrated Autbors. 

Superbly illustrated. New and — designs in 

one and monochrome. Executed in the very finest 

Handsomely bound in cloth extra, bevelled, 

site’ edges, 4to. $2. —— doubt one of the finest 
Siler books ever produed 


SERVING THE KING. 


Poems by_ CECILIA HAVERGAL and others. A 
charming volume, profusely iliustrated in colors— 
new designs. Small 4to, cloth extra, $1. 


Uniform with “Abiding in Thee.” 


ABIDING IN THEE. 


A Selection of poome. By CHARLOTTE MURRAY 
CKCILIA HAVER and others. Handsomely 
printed. with beautiful floral designs on every page 
Small 4to, cloth extra, illuminated cover, $1. 


veo | _— eenapcn ging SHADOW. 


Poems by ATT. M. A, SPILLER, tJ 
others. Boauritully fitustrated in colors and m 
tints. Small 4to, attractively bound in cloth, $1: a 


WHEN TO TRUST JESUS, AND 
OTHER HYMNS. 


Beautiful landscape designs in colorsand tints. Ob- 
long, ribbon-style, origna) design on cover, W ceLts. 


A companion volume to the very popular book, 
“Communion; or, A Little falk with Jesus.” 


LITTLE FRIENDS. 


A Series of Poems beautifully printed in monotints. 
Aitractive covers, round corners, gilt edges, 25 cents. 


LITTLE TREASURES. 


Poems for Children. Original designs in monotints. 
Attractively bound, round corners, gilt edges, 25 cents. 


ABOVE THE BRIGHT BLUE SKY. 


By ALBERT MIDLANE. Printed in colors and gold. 
Beautifully illuminated. 82mo, rouad corners, gilt 
edges, 12 cents. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 

Arranged in verse by Mrs. ©. J. CARR. Printed in 
colors and gold. Beautifully illuminated. 32mv, 
round corners, gilt edges, 12 cents. 


THE SWEET STORY OF OLD. 
Mrs. LUKE. Printed in colors and gold. Beau- 


By 
tifully illuminated. 42mo, round corners, gilt edges, 
12 cents. 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


(The best Teachers’ Bible made.) Over 100 styles, 
at prices from $1.:5 to $17.50. 


OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS AND 
HYMNALS. 


In nearly every style of binding. With or without 
cases, at prices from 53 cents to $15. 


“Oxford” Editionsare celebrated for their Won- 
derfully Clear Type, Strength of Binding and Paper, 
Excellence of Finish. 

Be sure to get the “Oxford ”’ Edition. 


For sale by ail booksellers. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 


“OXFORD” BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 





111 and 113 WILLIAM STREET, N. ¥ 


43 EAST I?ra ST. (Union Souare), NEW YORK. 





A valuable and useful BOOK for every Family, 


HOME WORSHIP 


And the Use of the Bible in the Home. 


A Practical Method of Using Scripture 
and Explanation for Systematic 
Study of the Bible by Subjects, 
for Readings Suited to 
Every Special Need and 
for Ready Reference. 


Furnishing “THE BEST 
KEY TO THE BIBLE,” 


including 5 Full Indexes. 


By REv. J. P. THompson, D.D . AND REV. £ 
H. SPURGEON. Edited by Riv. JAs. 
TAYLOR, D.D. 

With Special Chapters by 

BISHOP SIMPSON 

Rev. JOIN HALL, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. Wh. M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. GEO. D. BOARDMAN, D.D. 
Illustrated with Steel En ngs and Maps, 
and 59 pages of $00. suitable 
ymns ond Lunes. 
Full Descriptive Circulars with ced oy Bind- 
ing and Prices sent en Applicativ 









A. 0, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


Books of Sterling Value for Presents, 


Published by A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broad way (nearly opposite New York Hotel) New York. 


Mr. Spurgeon’s New Work, 
The Cheque Book of the Bank of 


BEING Feqious. EuOMINES AR- 
RANGED FOR DalIL SE. brief Experi- 
mentat wean a 400 pages; 12mo, $1.50. 
“Mr. & eon’s words are so pilin, his style so 
arkiing : an his spirit so devout, that the readi 
of his prod roductions is almost sure tc creme ps 


low and awaken holy aspirations, - This ik is brim- 
a of quickensng,. 800 ning, na aofting power a and is 
mirably adapted to the view Witness. 


§ eet. By J. THAIN DAVIDSON. 
Sure (RY ucce . pmo. ¢ cath, iraminetet, 


“ The City ¥ onth, and” Talks With , B-- Men,” by 

the same author. 

“ Freshened with mild humor, enlivened by anecdotes 
ani wens by common sense and sympathy with the 
young.”—Britwh Weekly. 


By Rev. Dr. A. B. Bruce. 
of the Hct or, 


Th S Bibl This ‘outes will give 

ne Semon = wie 6. in convenient form A +4 
omiletic literature of th 

saris RBADY ~ mht Ist volume (complete | n foal )» 
00 NER MON OUTLIN 

ay SEV og 1 BRIAN ND REFER ER: 

S, and 2 — pages for notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


So 8, $1 
Ces Of this series sent be application. 
sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
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Scribner’s 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’ 


tion, Mr. Stevenson’s new fiction is certainly to be m 


entitled 
charming sketch in an autobiographical vein. 


W. Blashtield, 


RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


Series.’ 
ployed in managinga great railway system. 


Visitor. 
Magazine at Tokio, Japan. 
of Controversy.’ 


“The Luck of the Bogans,”’ 
Gibson. 


POEMS W,."" 


wich two full-page illust 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


fertet nove}, “ The Master of Ballantrae,” is continued 
piece) illustration by William H: le. The Philadelphia American says: 
story is very absorbing and is to run through a greater part of 1£89.’ 


THE END PAPER catitied Oda Sticke and Certain Reflections Conctrntag rene ee amas 


CASTLE LIFE in the Middle Ages is the subject of a superbly illustrated article by E. H. and E 
The 22 engraviogs are from new designs by Mr. Blashtield. 


By Gen. KE. P. Alexander, President of the Georgia Central 

Railroad, isthe seventh article in the successful * Railway 

Gen. Alexander describes the governing of the armies of railway employees and the methods em- 
Fully illustrateo. 


THE INVALID’ $ WORLD. a fol yt. yy M.-H Nurse, and The 


Illustrated by Denman, Sterner and Broughton. 
JAPAN ESE ART SYM BOLS. | Fes we. especially eile for Scribner’s 


Ess AYS ° by W.C. Brownell, who adds a paper on “French Women,” in continuation of his series 
French Traits; and by Dr. George P. Fisher, who contributes a sound paper on “The Ethics 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT of irish-Atmeriexn eit life TERMS: 
. 


Thomas, H.S. Sanford, Jr., and Richard 


Magazine. 


a most interesting installment, with an (frontis- 
"AS ane example of a_Lovel sa fe- 
e 


arked. There is movement in it indeed 


The article is divid- 


Nlustrated by many unique 





§ $3.00 a Year; 
rations by C | 25 cents a number. 

SPECIAL OFFER to cover num- 
bers for 1888, including all the 
RAILWAY ARTICLES: 





A SUBSCRIPTION MAKES THE BEST 





Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y.]* #3" e"e"sssr sss 


A year’s subscription (1889) 


PRESENT. 
and the numbers for 1888. .$.4 50 





vois. for 











Longmans, Green & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 
EARL STANHOPE, 


WOTES OF OONVERSATIONS WITH 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 1831- 


1851. By the late EARL STANH( Pe! Cro 


8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
Full of interesting gossip. Bris- 

tles with facts and anecdotes that are “good to tell 

and good to hear.”’—atl Mail Budget. 

ANDREW LANG. 


GRASS OF PARNASSUS, Ayolume of s0- 


ANDREW LANG. Yoolscap 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


PEN AND INK Papers on subjects of more 
* of tess importance. By 

BRANDER MATTHEWS. With an Introductory 

Poem by ANDREW LANG, and en“ Epistie to the 

Author,” in verse, by H.C. BUNNER. i2mo, cloth, 

gilt top, $1.50. 

“The book is full of bright things, and with its clear 
print, heavy paper, and artistic cover, it makes a 
most attractive volume.’’—Epoch. 

*,* A limited edition of the above, consistiag of 110 
copies, printed on hand-made paper, with etched 

rtrait of the »uthor, is now ready. Copies may be 

ad of any bookseller. 


WALTER BESANT. 


THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEF- 


A volume of se- 


FERIES. Author of “ The Gamekeeper at 
Home.” A Memoir by WALTER Bet- 
SANT. With photographic portrait. Crown 5vo, $2. 


“ Richard Jefferies was exactly that kind of writer 
who appeals to true lovers of Nature. . His 
power iay in describing natural scenery and rural 
tife with a faithfulness and a brilliancy almost un- 
rivalled.’ *—Nation. 

* The oddest and most eloquent bit of biography’ we 
have ever read.”—Phila. Press. 

“Asinteresting as Mr. Sesant’s most interesting 
novels.” — Daily News. 

“Tnis biography has a power not often seen, not 
often sought for either by reader or writer in mod- 
ern times. [tisa fine tribute to Jefferies’s m+ mory; 
and as a piece of literature,a work of power and 

skill.”"—Scotsman. 


ANDREW LANG. 


THE GOLD OF FAIRNILEE, 2%, 4x: 


LANG. Fifteen colored illustrations, after draw- 
ings by T, Scottand E. A. Lemann. 4to, cloth, $2. 


‘A good fairy story is a rare find, and we may all 
pw. B ourselves on the appearance of ‘The 
Gold of Fairnilee.’ a tascinating story full of Mr. 
Lang’s cbarm of tuought and diction.’—Athenwum, 
AUTHORS OF 


** THREE IN NORWAY.” 


B. 0. 1887. A RAMBLE IN | BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. ES XK. authors of of * nda {7 
Norway.” With map and 75 illusirations from 


sketches and photvaranhs by the authors. Crown 
8vo, ornamental cluth, $2. 


“Fall of fua, abounding in ke en observations con- 
cerning menand things, and affording a verv snb- 
stanjial and trustworthy imoression of a little-known 
land.”’—Boston Literary World. 


E. NESBIT. 
By E. NESBIT, author of 


LEAVES OF LIFE. * Lays one Legends.” 


Crown 8vo. ornamental cover, $1.50 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
price by the publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


15 East 16th Street, New York. 


Senton receipt of 


Remember the Alamo, 
BY 
AMELIA E. BARR. 
Author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,’ 
Ora g¢@ Rivbon,” etc., ‘ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.06. 


A rarely interesting and remarkably well written 
historical novel.— Post, Washington. 


DODD, MEAD & UOMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY: 
SONGS IN THE NIGHT WATCHES. 


Compiled by 
HELEN H. 8. 


“The Bow of 


THOMPSON, 
With an Introduction by 


DR. JOSIAH STRONG, 
lfmo, cloth, full gilt, 317 pages................. «B15 
Tastefully printed and bound for the Holiday Sea- 
son. The compiler’s object belug “to pierce with a 
joyous note the darkness of the night.” 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


70 AND 742 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


AN EXCELLENT HOLIDAY BOOK. 


“ENTERTAINING AND IDSTRUCTIVE.” 
Colonial Times on Buzzard’s Bay. 


By WILLIAM Root BLIss. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


This book is a result of long research 
among original sources of information, and 
is readable from beginning to end. Its vivid 
pictures of homespun life and manners in 
the Plymouth Colony are drawn by a skill- 
ful hand. Mattapoiset, Marion, Rochester- 
town, Wareham and the upper shores of 
Buzzard’s Bay are repeopled with colonial 
farmers and fishermen, parsons an‘! justices 
of His Majesty’s peace, church gossips and 
penitent sinners; their manuscripts are 
quoted, their account books are examined; 
the reader can see how they lived and acted 


and can survey them as they surveyed them- 
selves. 


The New York Journal of Commerce, of December 
6th, says of it: “The languid novel reader will find 
more in the pages of this volume to entertain him 
than in mens. a much praised work of professed 
fiction. ‘The Town’s Meeting House,’*‘The Town's 
Minister,’ “The Town's Schoolmaster,’ ‘Town Life 
in the Revolution,’ ‘Tne Town’s Buss Viol’ and 
‘Final Transformation’ are far pleasanter in the 
perusal than some chapters of romances which have 
a large sale. And, while one is amusing himself over 
‘Colonial Times on Buzzard’s dd he is absorbing 
veracious history at the pores.” 

The New York Ev aners says of it: “ Altogether it 
is a charming book, and its paper and binding, a sort 
of g'oritied remiuiscence of the rinter’ 's and bind- 
er's work of our great-grandfathers’ days, greatly 
enhance its charm. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BosToN AND NEW YORK. 


For sale by ail booksellers. 
paid, on receipt of price. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 


AMERICAN MESSENGER (Monthly). Full 
of practical Christianity ; an old-time favorite to 
many thousand homes. Single subscription, 25 cts. 
a year; 5 copies to one address, $1; 20 copies, $3.50; 
40 copies, $6. Any number exceeding 40 at the 
latter rate. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER ~ amen This 
standard periodical used by al) denominations. Ten 
copier, one year, to one address, $1; larger quanti- 
ties at same rate. 


MORNING LIGHT (Monthly), douple sheet, 
can be used as a semi-monthly. Terms same as 
** Child’s paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD, for infant classes, in 
weekly parts; a chromo picture each quarter, Sin- 
gle copy, 50 centsa year. Ten or more copies, 35 
cents each per year. 


Sent by mail, post- 





Specimens mailed free. 


American Tract Society, 


Rochester, Chicago, San Francisco. 


150 Nassau Street, New York; Boston, Philadelphia, 





THE BEST 


Christmas Present 


1889. 
cultural paper in the world, 
tion price $4.00 a year. 


pectus ofthe new volume. 


Tribune Building, N. Y. 


The Children Are Crying for Them. 
BONNIE BAIRN 


“ire pages. Incolors. $2.00 
ae LJ peotares me ee, ae bw 4 mood 


WORTHINGTON'S ANNUAL : 


woRTH amd colored plates. 4to, an A 1.50. 
WORTHINGTON CU., 747 B’ way, ¥y 








or any one living in the country, or 
Owning a country place, is a subscrip- 
tion to GARDEN AND FOREST for 
The best and handsomest horti- 
Subscrip- 
Send for pros- 


GARDEN & FOREST PUBLISHING CO., 


By {DA WAUGH, author of 
“Wee Babies,” 48 large 


“tari 1589, With 
im 


AGreat National Book 


for Christmas. 


A HISTORY OF OUR HEROES, OUR 
STATESMEN, OUR SCHOLARS, 
OUR MEN OF NOTE IN 
EVERY FIELD. 


Appletons’ Cyclopeedia 


OF 


American Biography. 
EDITED BY 
JAMES GRANT WILSON AND JOHN FISKE, 


“ Appletons’ Cyclopiedia of American Biography ”’ 
contains a biographical sketch of every person emi- 
nent in American civil and military history, in law 
and politics, in divinity, literature and art, in sci- 
ence, and in invention. Its plan includes distinguish- 
ed persons born abroad that are related to our nation- 
al history, andembraces all the countries of North 
and South American. It therefore affords a history 
of the New World in every branch of human achieve- 
ment. 

Allthe more important biographies were written 
by persons especially acquainted therewith, pearly 
every writer of eminence in the country having con- 
tributed to its pages, as well as many of our most il- 
lustrious statesmen, soldiers and jurists. 





Numerous flattering testimonials have been re- 
ceived from distinguished gentlemen highly praising 
it, a few of which we here subjoin: 


From the Hon. George Bancroft. 

“The most complete volume that exists on the 
subject.” 

From the Hon. James Russell Lowell. 

“ Surprisingly well dore. To any interested 
in American history or literature the beok will be 
indispensable,” 

From Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D , ex-President of Yale 
College. 

“It is with great pleasure that I certify to the ex- 
cellence of the first volume of * Appletons’ Cyclopxr- 
dia of American Biography.’”’ 

From the Hon, M. R. Waite, late Chief-Justice of the 
United States. 

* [have looked it over with considerable care and 

find nothing to say except in praise.” 


Complete in six volumes, royal 8vo, containing 
about 750 pages each. Ten tine steel portraits and 
several hundred smaller vignette portraits and 
views of the birthplaces, residences, etc., embellish 
each volume. 


Price, $5 per volume. Sold only by subscription. 
Descriptive circular with specimen pages sent on 
application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, AND5 BoND STREET, NEW YORK. 


CALENDARS FOR 1889. 
The George Eliot Calendar for 1889. 





a 
15 MONTHS FOR o4. {te 

Send this advertisement doe a Decree? $$ 
for 1889) DIRECT Tu THE PUBLISHES before jac? 
uary Ist, and you will receive 


THE ART AMATEOR, 


From October, 1888S. to December, ome 


33 Beautiful Colored Plates, 
Portrait, Fruit, Miower, Marine and Landscape g 
ies (for « ying or framing), as well as ch tua. 
signs for “Ching Painting. Also arming de. 
150 Pages of Useful Designs, 
in black and white, working size, admirab} 
for ee } on walor igniter. China Paine’ 
urch an ome Embrvider Yood Ca 
Hammering and other Art W ror! k. —— Brats 
350 Pages of Practical Text, 
richlv illustrated, and crowded with valuabi. 
on Art and Home Decoration, NOW isthe tins 
o secure 


3 Months Free}! 


Includit 1.°e colored plates, sen. ae ORMY 
Ne in October: a “ ER LAL 
{LIGHT MARINE” 5 Noreen, 
et uXNDS ‘female = a Particularly | 
uant and ca’: ‘ng female ure, * 
RUMPS.” ember. “ ARTS ARE 


NOW (befor: January Ist) isthe time 


tosend, with this advertisement, 
$4 for 1889, and secure all that is offer. 
ed above, including Four Extra Colored 
Studies from the subjoined list, making 


30 row ROSE = PLATES 
OSE =UBSCRI 
N DECEMBER, 7 
t#” Select Four: Cross OUT THE OTHERS !! _gg 
Quiet Coast Scene—Sunset Landscape—Birds of Par- 


adise—* Little Rosebud ”’—Laughing Man—Pansies— 
Golaen Rod—T'itmice—Gladioli— Ferns. 























—— advert'sement (ana $4 for 1889) sent 
Goring J gaanary. 1882, will entitle you to the 
é * NOVE ER and DECEMBER’ numbets 
F nee? sent ae February they wiil entivle you to 
the December number REE. That is, we offer 
28 Colored Plates to January Subscribers, 
206 Colored Plates to February Subscribers, 
Address MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union *q., - ¥s 
P.5.—Five different Specimen Numbers, of our 
selection, with Five or more Beautiful Colored Plates, 
will be sent on receipt of this INDEPENDENT ara. 
graph and $1 (regular price, $1.75). Address as above. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


FOR 1889 WILL CONTAIN 
A Series of Church Papers. 


1. THE  PROGL.EM OF THE SECOND SERVICE OF THE 
SABBAT 

2. THe SECULAR WORK OF THE CHURCH. 

3. THE RECOVERY OF THE DéVOTIONAL ELEMENT 
IN WORSHIP AND WORK 

THE STUDY OF THE B)RLE IN THE Conca. 

By Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, 
CHARLES A. DICKINSON, and others. 
Public Instruction in Religion 
both in Common Schools and Colleges, by prominent 
Educators. 


The Working Idea of Inspiration. 
By Biblical pspataee and pastors of wide study and 
large experience 

Socialism in its Present Aspects 
in Germany, England and America. 

Social Economics. 


The course at Andover described, and authorities 
indicated. 


Literature and Religion. 
Papers on important Literary Topics and Authors. 


English Correspondence. 
By JOSEPH KING, M,A., of London. 


“The most valuable theological magazine published 
on this continent.”—The Week ( foronto, Canada). 

“No religious moath'y periodical that comes to us 
is quite so interesting from a popular point of view, 
and yet without any apparent effort to be so.’ —New 
York Times. 


$4.00a year. Single numbers, 35 cents, 
N. B. To Home and Foreign Missionaries $3.00 a year, 
Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 


avd therejore remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 








The handsomest block calendar ever made. The 
back consists of a I ay acne of George Eliot, a view 
of her home, and the Donn:thorne arms, and ideal 
portraitsof *xomolaand Hetty. The block ismade 
up of wise, witty and pointe selections from her 
works. Each calendar in a box, 75 cents. 


The Dickens Calendar for 1889. 


Uniform in sizeand style with the George Eliot 
calendar, 75 cents. 


The Thackeray Calendar for 1889. 


Uniform in size and style with the George Eliot 
calendar, 75 cents. 


The Schiller Calendar for 1889. 


A new edition of this popular calendar, with a 
weekly pad. The datesare printed in lar, nge type 
in carmine ink with selections below in German 
aod English from the works of Schiller. Each 
calendar in a box, #0 cents. 


Sunshine Calendar for 1889. 


A new and pretty calendar, comprising litho- 
grapked pages for each month, with appropriate 
poems by popular authors aod a very attractive 
cover. Bach leaf is hung to a metal .and ar- 
ranged toturn over from month to month. Each 
calendar in a box, 74 cents. 


The Year in Thought Calendar for i889 

















HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S M GaZINB, + One Fear.......+00. #40 
HARPER'S WE ie. = * « casvenartal 
HAKPFR’S BAZA ARS RRR ite [40 
HA RPEICS YUUNG PFOPLE, * 1... oo. 20 

v HA PER'S Rares sti be sent by mail 


mest g & BROS. FRANKLIN SOUARE ¥. ¥ 
YOU CAN GET 


a liberal reduction ON MAGAZINE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, by sending to 


TIBBALS BOOK Company, 


26 Warren Street, New Vork. 


Doit At Once! tx fae 


Send your address on a Postal Card, te 
The Press Company, Limited, Phila. 
Penna,, and get a Sample Copy Free. 


BOOK AGENT 


WANTED, 














Send for Circulars to Ameri- 
= Publishing Company, 
Hartford, Conn 








A new ané pretty calendar edited by Mrs. A. N. 
Butlens. Each month of the year has a beautiful 
stamped and illuminated new design. An appro- 
— poem accompanies each month’s design, 
lliowed by « page of briet selections for each day 
in the month, and other poetical selections. The 
title on the cover isstem in gilt and silver. the 
decoration 1s a dainty etching in shape of a bell, 
prietes en flexible ivory. 1 vol., small quarto, 
undin antique ny ree board, ragged e 
Each book in a box.$1.2: 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed on re- 
ceiptof the price. 


NIMS 3 & | KNIGHT, | Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 


READ THIS!! 


If you want to subscribe for an Ameri- 
can or FOREIGN MAGAZINE or 
NEWSPAPER, and get it eheap, 
send to KNICKERBOCKER SUB- 





SCRIPTION AGENCY, 132 NASSAU 
STREET, New York. 





Write for Catalogue of rates, 








H. BATES, 38 PARK Ro 
NEWSPA PER ADV eRTINING. AGENT. 
Bought out S. M. PerrenGiLy & Co.. 


SPECMEN COPIES. 


Any Subscriber of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a speci 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
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tHE nip NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR. 


JANUARY NUMBER—NOW READY. 


SINGLE NUMBER: PRICE ?5 CENTS. 
SUBS@RIPTION PRICE: $5.00 PER ANNUM. 


A oasteiiaiane > FASHION NUMBER 


THIS 
IFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED 
MAGN LADY’S MAGAZINE, 
CONTAINING 
ALL THAT 1S NEW AND FASHIONABLE 
AND A PROFUSION OF WINTER NOVELTIES, 
A RICHLY COLORED SUPPLEMENT 


VISITING, RECEPTION AND EVENING TOILETS. 
VELY SUITS FOR LITTLE GIRLS 
HOME, Pd nie AND SCHOOL SUITS FOR 
5S A} ND GIRLS AND MIS 
CLOAKS, Be ANTL ES, ULSTER RS AND. JACKETS. 
NOVELTIES OF DECORATIVE + ART AND NEW 
MEROIGERIES. 

“qye January number of the FASHION BAZAR con- 
tains the opening chapters of a great novel eutitled: 


“THE REPROAOH OF ANNESLEY.” 
BY MAXWELL GRay. 
Author of “ The Silen:e of Dean Maitland.” 
Every reader of “The Silen:e of Dean Maitland,” 


pablished in the SEASIDE LIBRARY, will welcome a 
ow novel by this author. 





Also the continuation of the romantic story, com- 
menced last month, entitled: 


“GUELDA.” 


Also the third installment of 
“ SUZANNE.” 


By the author of “ A GR#AT MISTAKE ” etc. A fresh 
and fascinating novei of lite in Rowe and Naples. 


Interesting articles on Domestic and Household 
Affairs, \lanners and Fashions, by Mrs. Mary Stuart 
Smith, ‘Mrs. Mary E. Bryan, Mis. N. S. ‘Stowell and 
others, 

THE NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR is for sale 
by all newsdealers. It will also be sent, Dor tage pre- 

paid, for 25 cents per single copy. The subscription 
vice is $2.00 per year. Address GRORGE MUNKO, 
Yonro’ Ss , Onesie Hovust, 17 to2% Vandewater 
Street, N. Y. (P.O 


TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Temperance Advocate, pub- 
lished wonthly »y the National Temperance Socie- 
ty.containing Arguments, statistics and Temper- 
ance Tales, by some of the avlest writers inthe 
world, and giving a condensed history of the cause 
everywhere. Per yearin advance, including post- 
age, oLly 

The Youth’s Temperance Banner. The Na- 
tional Temperance Society publistes a four-parce 
illustrated paver for children and youth, with 
chorce reading from the best writers. Terms: 
Monthly—cash in advance. including postage; sin- 
gle copies, one year, 2.4 cents: one hundred copies, 
toone address, $1°2. For any number of coptesover 
four,to one address, at the rate of 1:2 cents per 
year. Semi-Monthly -Single copies. one year. 40 
a four copiés and over to one address, ‘24 cents 
eac 

The Water-L'ly, An illustrated four- pace month- 
ly paper for children. Single copies, 10 cents a 
year; four or more copies, to one a dress, at the rate 
of 6 cents per year. 

J.N,. STEARNS, Pablishing Agent. 


58 Reade street, N. Y. 


MUTUAL RATES 
FOR ALL 


American and Foreign Periodicals. 
FAR BELOW PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 


MUTUAL LIBRARY CO., 


1314 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Catalogue free. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
For 1889 will have the best 


Serial and Short Stories; Essays, 
Literary, Social Historical; 
Poems, Travel Sketches. 


- Box 3751.) 











Important Topics 


In Education, Politics, Social Science, Re- 
ligion and Art will be treated by persons 
specially qualified to treat them 


“The best representative of American periodical 
literature, which appeals to seaders by ifs own 
charms.”—New York Evening Post. 


“The foremost literary magazine in America.”— 
vidence Journal. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 
Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 


sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


1! East 17th St., New York. 


Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
&8sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
Who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “* THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75e. We 
Will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted 





The book— THE PICTURF AND THF MEN”—is 
Tetalled at 4@c. We will furnish it post-paid for 
Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE TNDEPENDENT, 


BoO¥ 2787, NEW YORK. 





A New and Charming Gift-Book. 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Leaves from the Life 


OFA 


Good-for-Nothing. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED AND BOUND. 





Price inCloth’ - - $5.00 
46 ‘© Fuil Leather - 6.00 
ad ** Tree-Calf - 10.00 





** One of the loveliest gitt-beeke that has yet made 
its appearance Mrs. Wister is noteq for the perfec- 
tion with which she gives to her translations the 
aroma ofthe original. The aromain this case is, as 
fresh as lavenderand as fragrant as sweetbrier.”’— 
New York Morning Journal. 


The story is written by Joseph F. Von Eich- 
endorff, and translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 


The illustrations are by photogravure from 
new and handsome designs. 


THE LEADING BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. or will be sent, free 
of: ‘xpense, on receipt of the price by the publishers. 


1, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Prench Holiday Books. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., New York, 





offers to French readers, in a spe- 
cial (free) Catalogue, a choice as- 
sortment of fine FRENCH Books, 
for old and young, suitable for holi- 
day presents. French Quotation 
Calendars, 50c., 60c., 75ce. All 
books in English advertised, sold at 
20 per cent, discount, plus 10c. for 
postage. 


TAL MACE’S ticmisce ‘ot Svery 
co he § 


Ma 
The P = wat © ny of ses efi ai 





T. De Wit sthociuquets her’s 
t And. bo cream of his best 
thougats and Hi Y covering 

every of 
expe! ce. Magnificently illustrated by over 300 
\y m ing 


VRS gene of Che masse Sean, 


artists. Over 500 royal quarto 
Set pemienafeet OF Pass 
, and supe: un rices 
Harnest ted in 


localtty.. ‘Exclusive ee at ret territory. 


Complete morocco ou oat pal ¢ ‘ 
while the is Loe’ ay | already pour- 
ing in. Please n ahls paper Address B° 
J ay EY & CO. m0, 1013 L | 
Street, Richmond, Va. 








THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MCHALF. ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt st.. N.V 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISINGAGENTS 


HERRYRT KNOTH KING & RRO. 2 Rroadway VV 


DERBY DESKS 


Office and 3 Home Use. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
DERBY & KILMER DESK CO. 
Office and Factory, 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Salesrooms, 55 Charlestown St. 
BOSTON. 














FALL ISSUES—1888. 


STUDIES IN a gy Seees. Rev. C. 8. 
Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 800 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Paper. i0c. 

THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. Rev. James Stalk- 
er, M.A., with map. 12mo. Iss pp. Cloth, 60c. 


NEWLY ENLISTED. Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., 
LL.D. Square I6mo. 160 pp. Paper, 25c.; cloth, 50c.; 
cloth gilt, 75c. 

CLASSICS FOR THE CLOSET.—No. 1, 
The Lord’s Prayer. Dr. A. Tholuck,16mo. 46 
pp. Limpcloth, 2c. Evangelical, rich, helpful. 


FROM THE FORFECASTLE TO THE PUL- 
PIT. C.J. Jones,D.D. 12mo. 540 pp. $1.25. 


JUDGE HAVISHAM’S WILL. Miss I. T. 
Hopkins. i2mo. 4cuts. S11 pp. $1.25. 


MARGIE AT THE HARBOR-LIGHT. Rev. 
E. A. Rand. 12mo. 6cuts. 264 pp? $1. 


CHANGING PLACES; or, How One Boy 
Climbed Up and Another Slipped Down. 
Miss C. M. Greweride. 12mo. 4cuts. 217 pp. Wc. 


BERNIE’S LIGHT. Minnie E. Kenney. 12mo. 
4cuts. 272 pp. Cloth, $1.10. 

THE GARMENT OF PRAISE. Helen P. 
Strong. Monotint booklet. Daintily illustrated. Cover 
in colorsand gold. Oblong 4to, 36pp. $1. 

THE SEA IS HIS; or, Words of Comfort 
for Sea and Shore. Susan A. Brown. 24mo. 
48 pp. 40c. 


STORIES TOLD BY A DOLL. Miss E. A. 
Hunter. ito. 634x844in. 89pp. 50c. Numerous iflius- 
trations. Handsome chromo cover. 

PICTORIAL WALL-ROLL. 13x20 in. 32 pp. 
On walnut roller. 75 cts. A choice full-page pic- 
ture on each page, with suggestive explanations. 

APPLES OF GOLD. Four colored pictures, 
poe cuts. 28 pp. 4to. Cloth back, limp cover. 


FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC 1889. 
IMustrated. Single copies, 10c.; $1 per dozen; $7 per 
100: $€0 per $1,000. A household treasure. 

American Teast Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; Boston, 54 Bromfield St.; 
<peeserss. “BIS pRiiky St.: Rochester. 93 State 


rr 


St.; Chicago, '22 Wabash Ave.; San Francisco, 755 
Market Street. 


LECCAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


2,272 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
AT OUR PRI 





50.472 GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
T YOUR PRI \ 


63472 ALBUMS, PRAYER-BOOKS, BIBLES, ETC. 
AT ANY PRICE. 


53452 BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
10 ets., 2O cts... 35 ota. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATAL STI FR 


81 CHAMBER TREET, 


Third door west of City Hall A, New York, 


LIBRARY GLOBES. 








No, 50, Bracket Globe, 

For one Postal Card, with your name and address 
we will send you a Circular containing Cuts, De- 
scription and Prices of % of our most popular Globes 
Sizes: from 3 inches to 3 feet in diameter. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
656 Rroadway,. New Vork. 
SEND for the Cataletse of of Books ot 


ROBERT CART & BROTHERS, 
520 Broadway. New Vark,. 








"LHE 





MAIL AND EXPRESS, 


NEW YORK. 


THE WEEKLY MAIL AND EXPRESS recognizes the fact that a Christian spirit exercised 
in conducting a metropolitan journal is not at all incompatible with its success as a 


newspaper. 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS has commenced on this basis, and is succeeding. 


In six 


months the daily has nearly doubled in circulation, and the weekly has increased TEN- 


FOLD. , 


Nor does this make the paper any the less newsy or bright, but simply adds a luster 
to a paper of already world-wide reputation—a paper of cosmopolitan ideas and a journal 


of bigh literary value. 
for the weekly alone. 


It has its own special writers. The contents are prepared largely 
It gives to producers the most reliable produce and stock reports 


of Chicago and New York. Its arm reaches the centers of European countries and gives 


a varied epitome of foreign affairs. 


The weekly is Republican in politics, high in its moral standing, a strong advocate 


for temperance, and a paper of purity of tone. 


No Sensationalism. 


AN IDEAL PAPER FOR THE:FAMILY CIRCLE. 
You have papers and papers. You think you are taking all you can afford. We make 
you an offer of an eight page weekly, all its departments conducted by experts in their 
several lines; a clean paper and as beautiful typographically as the finest newspaper 


plant in the United States can make it, for 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, POST-PAID. 


Now is the time to get up clubs. 


All orders received at once will be credited until 


January 1st, 1890, with the latter months of 1888 free. 

TERMS :—The Weekly, One Year, $1.003 Six Copies, One Year, $5.00 ; The Week- 
ly, Six Months, 50c.; The Daily, One Year, $6.00. 

Remit by money order, express order, postal note, 2-cent stamps, registered letter, or 
by draft on New York. Send for free sample copy. Address all communications to 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS, 
NEW YORK. . 





esignaof Troe All new, 
ro) convenieot in arrangement, 
Tof them costin $50 to 


¥” cal have the two works fer $l 25, Ad- 
. JOPKINS, Architect. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








EVANS ADVERTISING AGEN 
uw and 296 Washinetow Street. Boston. Mass.. for the 
pearn. 








MUSIC. 
JEOLIAN HARPS. 


vise instrumen‘s and yy i. t 
cE. Order early for the Ho 4 eee 


The G. J. HOLBROOK CO., 88 Fifth | Ave , New York. 











A fine collection of 


Royal Piano Folio inevery best instru- 


ae. mame by 
se 
, by mail, tT, 
compilation of 
Royal Vocal Folio w the choicest gems of 
foreign song. This 
collection has no superior in 


point of merit 144 
Pages. Paper; 65 cents,Cloth $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 


By Clara Burnham and G. F. 
Snow White Root. A new and fascinatin 
juvenile operetta. Price, 
cents by mail, postpai ‘id. 
Send for a copy of “Songs for 
7 P, S. c E the youre! People's Mee ing. 
"by C. Oliphant, author of 


the celebrated “ adeover.’ % “Price, 15 cents by 
mail, postpaid. 


MUSICAL CALE ANDAR sitormation” relative 
usic and musi- 


For 1889. 
cians, and a condensed Gettennrye of musical terms, 
ce, 15 cents by mail. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincianati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


the most prominent forei 
Paper ; 65 cents, Cloth $1. 














EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST 4TH STRERT, N. Y. 





SHORTHAND by mail in 12 WEEKS. Simp’est, 
most poate and rope 2 in the world. Trial lesson 
FRE? PERNIN, Detroit, Mich. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Four Book; e Reading. 
ear’s 8 earned ads agi Ten Days, s 
Mind Wenderies cured, Speaking with- 
out notes. olly unlike artificial Sys- 
tems. Great indacements to correspon- 
dence classes 

Prospectus, with opinions of Dr, Wm. A. Ham- 

mond. the world-famed Specialist in Mind PF en 
Daniel Greenleaf Thoempsxon. the great Ps\- 
ch: logist, J. . Sucklev, D D., Editor of the 
Christian Advocate. Richard Hrocter,the Scientist 
Hons, Judge Gibson, Judah P. Benjamin, 
and others. 


From the a of Exeter College, and Houghton 
riac Prizeman, Oxford 





‘oll Exon. Oxon., Sept., 1888. 
Dear Sir.—In April, 1885, { suddenly received notice 
that my ordination examination wonld be held in a 
fortnight. I had only ten (10) days in which to pre- 
pare for the Exam. |! should recommend a year’s 
preparation in the case of any one so utrerly unpre- 
as I was; but your System had so strengthened 
mu natural memory thal { was able to remember and 
give the gist of any book after reading it once. }, 
therefore, read Lightfoot, "roctor, Harold Browne, 
Mosheim, e'c., etc., once ‘and was successful in every 
one of the nine papers. The present Bishop of Edin- 
burch knows the facts. Faithfully yours, 
(Hev.] JAMES MIDDLETON MACDON ALD. rt ae 
To Prof. A. LGiIss hm pl 237 F Hak, 


2" This oon is thoroughly taught by correspon- 
dence. Send for prospectus. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty- — Proteasers and Instructors 
radon jest ye 
RTMENT “OF THEOLOGY .—Clas- 


OF PHILOSOPHY 
ARTS, —Classical, Philosophical and 





AND THEA 
Literary Course: 

Ill. DEPA RTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
INSTRUCTION, Classical, Philosophical and 
English <chools. 

TV. We ae TO ay OF MUSIC, 

V_ART DEPARTMENT 


Full Courses with increased Flectives, Enlarged 
rmetny’ A eae and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildin 

Tuition one ‘Tncldentals, $10 per term 4 3 months. 
Table Board and Room Kert $24 to $48 per term. 
Terms begin September tith, Jan. Ist and April 2d. 
For full particulars, send for * Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
“STAR” FOUNTAIN GOLD PEN. 















Send for circulars. Acents wanted. Fountain Hold- 

r. fitted with pest Squaitty Gold Pen, Stylo, $1.00; 
Fountain. #1.0a aes 

J. ULRICH “<< 0., 106 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


NTE SALESMEN, By the oldest, 
A largest and besi-known Nurser- 
esinthe West. Permanent itions;"good pay. 
Outft free. Stark Nurseries, Loufsiana, Mo. 


$5 te 88 a dav, Samples worth $ 50 FREE. 











Lines not under the h-rses’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster’s Safety Rein Holder Co.. Holly, Mich, 








THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations. 
233-335 4TH AVENUE 
yEW YORE 
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JUST IMPORTED. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS, 


Engravings, Kichings, 
AND 
Artists’ Color Bowes, 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Christmas Presents, 
SUPERB 


OIL PAINTINGS 
seibinnat "ene. 


A COLLECTION OF 


RARE LINE ENGRAVINGS. 


FIRST STATES OF 
The Most Important Plates 
BY 


Anderloni, Bervic, Blanchard, 
Lefevre, Mandel, Morghen, 
Muller, Sharp, Strange, 
Toschi, 


And many others of the great masters of this art. 


Schaus’s Art Gallery, 


204 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


HOLIDAY AND WEDDING PRES- 
ENTS THAT ARE SURE 
TO PLEASE. 


High-class tastefully 
framed, are veritable works of art, 








Etchings, 


and are of permanent value. 
Frederick Keppel & Co., 
20 East 16th St., Union Square, 
New York, are glad to announce 
that among their newly published 
Etchings are FIVE which havewon 
prizes at the Paris Salon of this 
year. Signed proofs of these plates 
cost respectively from $8 to $8O. 
Frederick Keppel & Co.’s 
descriptive 1888, 
containing 24 illustrations of the 
etchings, will be mailed on receipt 


catalogue for 


of 10 cents in postage stam ps. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


‘* Evening in Finisterre,’’ by W. L. La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 

*¢ Home of Evangeline,”* by F. 
check after C. R. Grant. 

*¢ Colonial Days,’’ by Jas. S. King after 
Percy Moran. 
Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 

be obtained of all Art Dealers. 


Raubi- 


All of ** Klac kner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ** Proofs and 
Prints.”’ 


5 East 17th Street, New York. — 
Messrs M. Knoedler & Co., 
Successors to COUPIL & CO., 


Respectively beg, leave to call attention to their 
,arge Collection of 


PAINTINGS 


By Kepresentative Artistsof the various European 
and American Schoo's; also to their I[mpor- 
tant Publications in 


Engraving and Etching. 


ALL ADAPTED FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





(te Special attention to ARTISTIC 
FRAMING. 


170 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW . ORK. 

B'"4F &) LAND, 
oo, post-paid. MORRISTOWN, TEN 

* Contrary as a whole to the received ideas.” 





Rev. JAMES: B. c ONv —_— 





OFF’S BU Lhd of DVERTISING,. 
6 Best sane for 
uo Masses § ‘eevee, eee 


Financial. 


NATIONAL STATE BANKS OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 


THE statements of the State Banks do- 
ing business in this city which we pub- 
lish in this number of THE INDEPENDENT, 
will be read with great interest bya large 
number of our readers who are interested 
in these Banks as stockholders, or who 
are generally interested in financial mat- 
ters. The State Banks of the city have 
multiplied considerably in number dur- 
ing the last three years, and all of them 
are meeting with success and their stocks 
are held at high figures. 
NATIONAL BANKS. 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 





 cctiaanudessneannde wand $28,622,719 
MIs ctieihawesindecdanased 5,000,000 
Pacerrccsipeues cavexcavnsss 1,400,000 
Undivided profits................ 109,398 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
EE RC POCO $25,090,663 
Se Mrs. 00006eshvcedenceons 2,000,000 
nde dendrenawinre. wakseaote 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 578,446 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Ba cc nncacctconexsy aeetes $13,255,181 
See GON ans: Kecevcsesersccees 2,600,000 
nas ntecsnenceecvesteqcene 400,000 
Cadivided profits.........ccccee- 241,493 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
ns dcawkenaradaensensescass $2,126,058 
ee eee eee 250,000 
I a ctbedeak cVeceocdestadeas 50,000 
Undivided profits................. 82,761 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
eS oc cusangheendtn Sank $31,507,089 
ee ee ee .. 8,200,000 
Rc denexccershadtaedcawnnscie 640,000 
Undivided profits................ 937,440 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
PI io 04 dvds ceksbncenckeen $31,290.361 
NS Gi occivnceutane dacawes 1.500.000 
cae rein awdwd whe ded maiectl 3,000,000 


1,374,352 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


I coscc ne Panuaiess wmusiedtael $10,918,751 
SI SI aids ceneceee boedbodes 1,000,000 
ickutcthindheectedhbeainndics 500,000 
Undivided profits................. 167,142 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLK. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE has been no important change 
in the condition of the local money mar- 
ket since our last repurt, except that there 
has beena firmer tendency to the rates 
and a more active demand for money. 
The supply of money, however, has been 
fully up to the requirements, and bor- 
rowers realized no difficulty in securing 
their needs. The increase in the demand 
is attributable to the preparations that 
are being made for the squaring up of 
accounts, that is incident to the close of 
the year, and the shifting of loans that 
usually takes place at that time. The 
striagency that was reported in the Lon- 
don market was also the cause of some 
uneasiness, as it was thought it would 
result in a pinch in this market, but the 
large influx of money relieved the hard- 
ening tendencies and restored confidence, 
so that monetary affairs for the past 
week have been in good shape, altho it is 
expected that further exports of gold will 
take place before the first of the year, as 
all the threatening features of the London 
market have not been removed. The out- 
look however, as far as the local market 
is concerned is encouraging, and no fear 
has been expressed as to the supremacy 
of any of the disturbing elements. The 
rates of domestic exchange in New York 
and in the other principal centers have 
continued to rule in favor of this city, 
altho not admitting of the shipment of 
currency hither, Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange and bankers’ balances have 
been available at 2} @ 3 per cent., with 
the rate temporarily bid up to 6 per cent., 
but only a trifling amount was taken at 
this rate. Time loans have been in better 
request at 4 @ 5 per cent. for three to six 
months. Commercial paper bas been in 
moderate request, with the offerings also 
of moderate proportions. First-class bills 
with sixty or ninety days to run have 
been taken at 44 @ 5 per cent. discount, 
four months st 5 @ 5}, and good single 
nanied paper at 5} @ 64 
STOCK MARKET. 


Feelings of hesitancy still control the 
transactions of the stock market, not- 
withstanding the decided improvement 
that has taken place in the outlook of 
railroad affairs, and the public still con- 
tinue to distrust the sincerity of the 
managers, believing that their present 
action is merely a blind to inducea large 
purchase of their respective stocks. The 
bearish influences that have been at work, 
together with the withdrawal of foreign 
capital has had a depressing effect upon 
the dealings of the market throughout 
the week, consequently u very moderate 
volume of business was consummated 
and little interest was manifest outside 
the professional room-traders, 





U. S. BONDS, 


The Government bond warket was 
quiet, but prices were steady, with aten- 
dency toward an advance. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
44s. 1891, Registered..... . <aiaienomaidl 10644 i 84° 
Gem. IBFL. COUPOR.... 0. ceccccceces 108% 084% 
III ovinscccescccvccviess Li = LeI% 
Gi, TERT GIO. 2.4 coscce ccsccecsese 06 128 = 12834 
Currency 66. 1606.....ccccccccccee coves 119 
Currency 66, 1806....... ........ > > scce 
Currency 6, 1877 .......... ipameiened 25 
NE RE ncice sedacdaccoeecne 128 
SI Gy Bec decescscsssccccssesce 13; 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed a gain in surplus reserve of $2,- 
468,400. The banks now hold $9,672,225 
in excess of the legal requirements, The 
change in the averages show a decreasein 
loans of $3,101,300, an increase in specie 
of $974,100, an increase in legal tenders 
of $1,248,500, a decrease in depusits of 
$983,200, and a decrease in circulation of 
$146,100. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was 
fairly active and firm. The posted rates 
for sterling were advanced to $4.85@ 
$4,853 for 60-day bills and $4.874@$4.90 
for demand. More than $5,500,000 of 
gold were shipped to Europe. On Satur- 
day actual business was done at $4.844@ 
$4.84¢ for 60 day bills, $4.89@$4.89} for 





re a, eee $15,371,577 
CD SUE cecdtrecccenssevesens 1,500,000 
OB. 3 Bice ccc cdscescetscccempes 500,000 
Cmdividded, SHORES. occ cccccccescces 374,827 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
Gs oe ccc uvipisetcckbbaasts $2,911,128 
Capital stock... .cacsscccoscoseces 300,000 
an dnccad atleamednaiwmatien 250,000 
Undivided profits. .......cccccese. 56,601 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
TEETER ELT, TI $5,063,497 
ey peer rere 600,000 
I « «Since “bd adendne Vetcebse 120,000 
Undivided peatlts....ccscecccsccece 300,120 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
IIIS, 06.500 000000000066 cuceke $6,761,507 
Ce So vines ce seGascceeses 1,000,000 
Surplus.....cccccccccccccccccccses 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 160,615 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
nan stRawinsceveriadencue #4,517,140 
REE ascccdcansesenaseuond 500,000 
Ps on verse cine esse tevevend dc 100,000 
Unaivided profits............ ..+. 54,014 

STATE BANKS. 

BANK OF AMERICA. 
ELE COL ROOTS FAP $20,424,772 
CORMIER SONG Re oc vccccccccscvescccs 3,000,000 
GI catbsdiccbscetcavexedesens 1,500,000 
Undivided profits................ 459,736 

BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
ae $5,715. 690 
CE GUO cnvcccccvcewcsssseese 300,000 
inn vena a wahidlieiadwiawimedwe 300,000 
Undivided profits ................ 128,417 

ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
NN 5 ied oni de adaeeatnnn $1,567,689 
EY GU ccdesnccmedcdaccnede 00, 
Undivided prodits......ccccccccoses 142,717 
MOUNT MORRIS BANE. 
ND. i ca ankecdeevesabewebie $2,241,076 
EEE EOE 100.000 
mer Loduihdascabeuseedhesusdse¢s 150,000 
Undivided profits................ 53,675 

MURRAY HILL BANK, 

AOOUIOGR. oles sess chciccesce see $2,116,642 
a 100,000 
Pia sonnssctcorl Sesdasdestan 200,000 
Undivided profits................. 88,856 
NORTH RIVER BANK 
end dundunebnedaniien o $3,126,039 
SD EN xcenwnneeveccosacaves 240,000 
sc ntitn degen eeceencn amas es 85,012 
Undivided profits................. 50,584 
ORIENTAL BANK 

PN, . c.cscntesenessthewindws $3,030,618 
on ae el stock 300,000 

250.000 

121,602 











and $4.83 @ $4.83} for commercial bills, 
Continental was steady. Francs were 
quoted at 5.21j for long and 5, 184 for 
short; Reichsmarks at 95 and 953 ang 
Guilders at 40} and 404. 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The banks in this city which on Satur- 
day reported deposits of twenty millions 
of dollars and over are as follows: 


GING: “uvasecn bSonsecdne, Sancdescnee $24,500,800 
PES dive crmiparannatsedonns oseeccers .- +» 22,785,800 
Importers and Traders’................. 22,707,400 
Ne cco ckiecdebnciscndddacbers 21,261,200 


Those banks having ten millions of depos- 
its and over, and less than twenty, are: 


PE DRO. 5 hci cadeedcesdnaccvari $18,047,800 
REE eT here eeeee aee -» «+. 15,218,600 
CROINIODs o0 6.0 5:0.65- ccccccccccssasscesees 14,572,800 
American Exchange.. ........... ..... 13.077,000 
DN eicnia” sstordicnsmntssemnvexmoeteg 12,728,900 
i dbk nnkineda sede bets kenccmiainns 11,492,600 
IDs s30 acalicestasicich ates euaamiual i cttade asa ai 10,650,000 


The rainy day on Monday last greatly 
damped the enthusiasm of our merchants 
and others dealing in holiday goods. The 
trade with them last week, particularly 
the last half of it, was excellent. : 

The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company proposes to in- 


street it 1s said the increase will be much 
larger, possibly as high as $15,000,000 or 
more. 

Panama Canal shares which, a week 
ago, sold in Paris at 175, were quoted 
there on Monday at 93 francs 75 centimes. 


DIVIDENDS. 
THE Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 
one and vune-quarter per cent., payable 
January 15th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
“BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHAN 


Execute orders forall Investment --— ee 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gaa A Instand, ho the Continent, Austra- 
West Ind: 


Issie Commertial and ravelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Lat gee of Money. 
BETWE rm THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT: 

1 AND DANISH WEST INDI ES. 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00,, London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financia) Agents, 

England. 


A YOUNG man of Bnew business ability who can 
commiand $25,000, is offered an opportunity to enter an 
es’ab'ished manufacturing business where more than 
ten times that amount of capital is now profitably 
employed. OXFORD. INDEPENDENT OFFICE. _ 

















There is a money subject in 
the air that every one wants to 
know about. 

How it is that eastern peo- 
ple are sending their money 
west to be lent to strangers by 
strangers. 

The long and short of it is” 
to be got from a primer pub- 
lished as an advertisement by 
the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

Tue Kansas Crty Investment CoMPAny, 


ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


SULLY CO., Dak., 1# 

s 1 ,;000 acres rich prairie land, § miles 
. from Blunt, on C. and 'N.W.R. 

R.A a opportunity. .H. SMITH, Miller, Dita. Dka. 


yore fl Cpe 


SAS CiTY, 
opt UP Garrray AND SoReLus Bi. 44,00 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar 
anteed Real Estate M drawi st ‘er 














demand, $4.893@$4.90 for cable transfers, 


ter SAMUEL M. JARVIS: 
Eastern Satcons roadway, New Yerk- 


crease its cupital stock $4,500,000. Inthe , 
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Vermilye & Co., 
‘BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


#6 AND 16 NASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


guY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


A GRAND PROPERTY. 


The undersigned has had placed in his hands for 
gale a Splendid and Productive Property, title 
ect, located in valleys near base of yt Ne- 
yada Range, in State of Nev: a 4,280 acres 
of well-tencea Farmiug,Grazin Pastur- 
age Lands, having ao abundant \ jater Supply: 
with necessary irrigating canals and ditches which 
eure large and never-failingcrops of Hay, Grain, 
oye etc, The average 5 ay production 
e has been about 3, ne of Hay 
(ocaral arase. Timothy and Alfalfa), 3, 400 b buck. 
els of Barley, necessary vegetables, etc. Alsoa 
fine and productive orchard ‘of 1,010 bearing 
Frait Trees, apple, pear, peach and plum 

Improvements consist of one large 2-story, 
Hard-finished Dwelling House, of about 30 
rooms, one smaller dweling, several large 
Barns, Outhouses. Kepair Shops, etc., w th 
a valuable ana complete stock of Farming Ma- 
ehinery and _Smpiewmonte, Threshers. ttow- 
ers. agons, etc., ete., which, with other im- 
provements, have cosi the owners a greater sum than 
is asked for she entire property (real estate and im- 
provements) 

Connected “with this property, and which must be 

urchased with same at appraised market value,is its 

ive stock consisting of about 1,500 head of Cat. 
tle, 20 head of Horses, 2°24 head of Sheep 
150 head of Hogs, ‘be present owners 
map a5 wife) are very old people. without children, 
(man tn and prospered on the property for more 
than twenty years pas’ since locating and begs g 
same from the Government, and now want to 
that they may pass their further declining years in 
their native countr, 

The Stock - Rais ing Capacity of _ this 
property. with its adjacent mountain grazing lands 
can readily: by good management, be doubied. 

Abgut $75,000 would be Tequired to handle same, 
one-third of which could remain on mortgage at low 

te of interest. 

Inquiries from parties who can make an inspection 
and ex: mination of the property, with view of pur- 
chasing, will receive a ENT on application to 





A 
(President First National Bank,Reno, Nev.) 


of FIRST LIEN GUARANTEED MORTGAGE, 

% BANK AND INVESTMENT CO., Fargo, Dak: 

Send for list gentlemen’s names resid ng near 

you for whom we have make investments. Write 
them and you will invest. 








§ PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT, 


Western, Municipa and New England 


Water Bonds. 


ensas Investment Oompany’s Securities, 
HAYES & COMPANY, 
‘“eshington Building, New York. 


7% MORTGAGES. 
We own and offer high grade mortgages, perfectly 


secure! and absolutely safe. 
Serd for list giving full description. 


STEDMAN & KELLOGG, 


8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
mE, seen ccc cccccnecaseesese-cscesess 1857. 


REAL ESTATE Be siuitice"” 
PROPERTY RENTED 9% 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
TAXES aod assessments looked after and 


paid. 
LOANS 











on First Mortgage for aterm of yeart 
carefully negotiated. 





quitable 


Capital Subscribed - < 
Capital Paid in(Cash) 

Surplus and Un eae Profits’ 115.4 y 
— 2 ss * Ss $4.03 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES 
SAND 6 PER CENT. SAVINGS BONDS RUNNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEAKS. 


OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway; | PHILA. c. 4th & Ches’t. 
BUSTON, 117 Devonshire St. | LONDON, ENGLAND. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





THE MERCANTILE 


Safe Deposit Co., 
EQUITABLE BUILDINC. 


The Largest, Strongest and Best 
Guarded Vaults in the world. 


FARM LOANS. 
SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%, 7% and 8% 


INTEREST TO INVESTOR 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest rote. Semi. 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgazes. 16 years’ 
experience. and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
it of references given. Write for “Our Loan Book 


LEBOLD, FISHER & CO.,, 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 
To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MOnTGAGE LOANS 


en Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 

baland interest guaranteed. 

werent ooU. ooo loaned, Six years’ Ex- 
ence, Write for Forms, Int. rmatiou 

ara Refere ces. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 
lecerporated. Grand Forks, Dak, 








NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital 8500,000, Surplus, $125,000 

First Mor -d Real Estate Loans made and pave 
teed. name ime Debentures issued by the - 
ny. secured by First Mortgages held by Lm ny n- 
terest payable atthe Chemical Nationa! Bank, now 
York. No better secarities offered investors. of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if Geared. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 


. B. . C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKS, V. Prest. C. P.Wguster, Cashier. 


DENVER isvasrwents. 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of ite 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients‘ years, and always to profit. 

Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative barga‘ns recommended, Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
___ Bex 1924 DENVER, COL. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Qmaha were eig t years agc, 
and investments msde in Duluth now will yield as 
hw profits as ihvestments made in those places in 
879-£0. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to fellow the great growth and devel- 
opmertsof 1889.. For full information, prices of prog- 
eaty, “— call on or write 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P. ; and business property a specialty. 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
Paid-up Capital, $600,000. 


7% FIRST ‘MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

loun made is carefully inspected by expe- 
rieneed Examiner sent from the office of the Gempeny 
who is paid asalary and not a commissicn. His report, 
with all the papers connec:ed with the bean, are care- 
fully reviewed by an officer of the Com pany before 
loan is approved. Seventeen years’ experience: over 
$17,001,000 negotiated iy ay loss) for Colleges, 

vings Banks, Insurance Co.’s. Trustees and individ- 
nals. New York office, 9% Broadway. Boston office, 46 
anes Street. Philadelphia office. Keystone Bank 

uilding 


T. B, SWEET, Pres, Geo. M. NOBLE, Vioe-Prer. 











Eve 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


EXPERIENCE, SECURITY SUCCESS, 


NEW AND APPROVED SAFES ADDED. 
OFFICES NEWLY FURNISHED. 


140, 142 AND 146 ROADWAY, N: Y. 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Secretary. 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or location of 
loans, as to margin of value, insurance, etc., ask for 
our list of 7 per cent, loans, 

The Winfield Mortgage and Trust Ce., 

Equitable Builaing, Boston, 


lowa Mortgage Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Coanecticut Charter granted January, 1£86. 
Guaranteed First Mortgages, on farms only, in 
lowa, Kansas and Nebraska 
Certiticates of Deposit issued, drawing interest from 
date of Soot 1o date money is drawn 
office No, 51 sylum Stes Hartford, Conn, 
Send for circular to Jeffery, O. Phelps, Jr., Sec’y. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmas 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIE 
New England Building, Kansas - 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
ually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
ade in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
* Information to investors.” 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Ce it. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED KY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN- 
SA8, representing a value of two and one-hali times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust by the 
American Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass. 
for the pa of the holders of the Debentures 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Americar Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

Also? Per Cent,.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and epipenee 
direct to the holder. Every loan is inspected b 
agent of the Company who is also a stockholder. leo, 
agents for the purchase and ~~a of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Re 

Send for pamphlet descriptive ¢ of the securities we 
offer 
































SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper cent. 
SemicAnnual Interest. Negotiateé by the W.B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Evemec payment of Principal and Interest Coupons 

ade and r omitted to lender without charge. 
BEST LOCA 10N INTHE U? WON. Fifteen 
Years’ Experieuce, Ample Ca ital. Wideconnec- 
tions. Refe1 to the Congregationalist. ‘send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 











y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and hlortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
we with choicest security. Ask for information. 
. SUmMONS, V. Pres'’t. E 8. ORMSBY, Pres t 


1590 NASSAO ST., NEW YORK CITY 


9 FIRST LIEN ON FARMS. 12 PERCENT. 12% 
on Certificates of Deposit Bank Minot. € 
Dak. Send for geuntiemen’s names residing ‘near you 
who are our stockholders or for whom we have made 
investment and write them and you will invest with ue 








A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 


The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 already 

iaced with shrewd New giond. investors, Over 
,000 of the entireissue of $1,000,000 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, ‘a stock bonus ts 
¢y en that will yield a large profit on the investment. 

bm os and local references given on ap- 
plication 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO.,, 


WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 

The Company has now on exhibit at the American 
Institut, New York, a fine display of Kansas and Ne- 
braska Farm Products. Call and see the exhibit and 
send for Monthly. Bulletin of Loans for Sale. 

HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 


191 Broadway, New Vork. 


THE MIDDLESEx 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,000, 
Texh Norte ENTURES and 
of New York, and SE- 


cURITY COMPANY. of Hartford: Trustees for De- 
ntures. 
Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN wnder the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSION ERS. 
The amount of bonds which vd Company can issue 
of guarantee is LIMITED BY LA 
Insurance Companies, PnP ong cther Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 
Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 


Geaves & Vinton Co. Western Manageme. Peek Hien, 
ANCH OFFICES; 11 Wall St., N. ¥Y. 512 Walnut 
a hiladelphin. 54 Equitabie Building, Boston. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside prowersy from one 
% to five years. a ion and references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


A soup PER CENT 


anpum firs! mort gages on productive 

| Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
WAST AND WBEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
a4LLEN ©. MASOK, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 





























CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 fo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
3 SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. * 
Interest and princi sy 


ears’ experience. 
Waited a day for his dues 


aynable in New York, Thirty- 
nvestor ever lost a dollar, or 


Savings Certificates or sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at any time. 

Our Securities are largely held by Trustees, Guardt. 
ans, Colleges, Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern States. 

For references, testimonials and full information ap 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co.,! 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"1 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St., New Yor« Crry 
2 S. 4th St., PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. BOSTON 


NEW ENGLAND 


MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 
Total Assets, $130,000. 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent, debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No better securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


City and a Connery J Preperts Bought, 
xchanged 
State, citys aunty and School Bond 
Be het anf o 
Money Tnyease $ and 10 per cent, Loans 
exotiated "Prom ptly 
References: All the Chey Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 300 of the finest Farms in the State fully 
scribed. A fine colored 
wentehes for ;0cents in sta 

. B.—I desire to correspond Pith a few capitalists 
wibnene to loant money on farm seturity in 
Michigan. Best of references aT i 

AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Bah ere Street, Detroit, Mich, 














Ae 
Ba Map of Michigan 





EFg T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

RTH NATIONAL BANK, of the city of 

ow “$s rk, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business December 12th, 1888 : 









RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.................. ....+ $16,902,660 91 
CINE 8 114 ccctnads etuanndnantneida 12,849 75 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 

United states bonds to secure deposi 200.000 U0 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 161,563 52 
Due from other national banks..... 1,044.546 83 
Due from state banks and bankers 28,641 10 
Real estate. furniture and fixtures 600.000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid Wi.616 04 
Checks and othercash items...... < 55,595 03 


Exchanges for Clearing-house, ‘ 
Bilis of other banks................0..000+ 


M .ciia-mnaannebmonenrbane fa oests> 
Legal- tender notes 
U. 5. Certificates vt deposit for legal- 








QUIEN heh tench dnceh.snn ce snosupenhbaenins 170.006 9u 
Redemption fund with United States 

Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation)... 9,000 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasures (other than 

5 per cent. redemption ee eR 2,00 00 

BOONE pb eccthicdin Ditebiddosdiernccestdas $31,507,088 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital aon aides tessctesecctstbeeses $4,200,000 OU 
ES xin 54 dnd kncoddéngeseseeea 0,000 00 
Uni ivided - Se Loh diend achinae acanbeo 957.440 45 
National bank-notes outstanding. a 140,400 4 
SE IT vind. 0 dedeupewberkonssths ginan & 


Individual deposits subject to check.. 
Indivianal deposits for acceptance 






mana certificates of deposit............ ¥4,626 is 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........ 74,865 40 

United States deposits......... 219,500 
Due to other national banks.... 9,039,620 71 
Due to state banks and bankers. 500,580 98 93 
peneistninn $51,507, (68 61 6 





OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
I, “HENRY. BU CRNOUT, Cashier ot the apove- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
ee is true to the best of my knowledge and 


HENRY BUCKHOUT. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1itn aay o 
December, ifss. 


D. G. FANNING, Notary Public. 


test 
J. EDWARD § SIMMONS, ; 


T. WILSON, ( Divecters 
FRED’K MEAD, 


Correct—At 








DIVIDENDS. 








WESTERN U wpom TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
NeW YORK, Dec. 12th, 1888. § 


DIVIDEND No. 81. 

The board of directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARYER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the ne 
earnings of the three months ending Dec. 31st, inst. 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
lithday of January next to shareholders of record 
on the 2%tn day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Dec. Wth, and reopened on the morning 
of Jan, 2d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER. Treasurer. 








ELECTION S. 





YHE ANNUAL MEESING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
ERS OF THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS 
COMPANY ae the election ot Trustees for tne ensu- 
ing year, will be held at the New York office of. the 
Compa: vy, Nos.¥ and lt Park Place, New York.on 
Monday, the 2ist day of January, 'ss#, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

‘Yransfer books will be and remain closed from 
January Sth, lts¥, to January 27th, 1889, as per the By- 
laws and resoiution of the Board of Trustees at a 
regular meeting held Coocmiey 18th, 188s 

4d. KOSTER. Secretary. 
Dated New York, December 15th, 188. 





HE AMERIC AN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, NEW YORK.- The annual election of Di- 
rectors of this bank will be held at its banking-house 
Broadway, on Tuesday, January sth. aa 
Polls wili open at 12M. and close at | F 
EDWARD BU KNS. Cashier. 
ry \HE BANK OF NEW YORK, NAT IONAL BANK- 
ING ASSOCIATION, NeW YORK, December jd, 
14s8,—The »nnualelection for Directors of this bank 
will be held at the banking-house, 48 Wall Street, on 
‘tuesday, January &th, IY. Polls open from 12 M. to 
1 P.M. k.S. MASON, Cashier. 


TATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
i BANK, NEW YORK, December ith, 15%.—The 
annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at the banking house, No 124 Bowery, on Tues- 
day. - Janusr, y 8th, 1:89, between the hours of 12 M. ana 

WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 





(\HEMIC AL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
) Wecember 12th, 1$85.—The annual election for 
Directors of this bank for the ensuing year will he 
held at the banking-house, No. 270 Broadway, on 
Tuesday, the sth day of sooner. 1889, between the 
hours of ope and we -" pcles k, 
. QU INLAN, JR., Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL RANK, i 
New YORK, December &th, 1ts8. 5 
MNHE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
ers of this Bank, for the election of Directors and 
Inspectors, will be held at the banking-house on 
TUESDAY, Janut ry 8th, 1889. 
Polls open from 12 M. tol P.M. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSO}), Cashier. 
“hy "THE Founts NATIONAL BANK, 
1 THK CITY OF New Y ORK, 
EW YORK, December btn, Itt 5 
HE ANNU aL MEETING OF THE STOC KHOLD- 
ERS of this Bank for the election of Directors 
will be held at their banking-house, No. 14 Nassau >t., 
on TUESDAY, the Sth cay of January, }s#9, between 
the hours of 12M.andlP™M J 
H. BUCKHOUT, Cashier, 





EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 29 WaLL STREFT, NEW York, 
ber 8th, $ss.—The annual election for a ’ 
this Bank will be heia atthe ay on Tue - 
day, January &th, =, from 12 M. 
SAAC H. WALKER, Cashic 











THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, December 6th, ises. f 


HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of this Bank wi'l be held at the banking-house on 
TUESDAY, January Sth, 1889, between the hours of 
12 M. and 1 P.M. 
F. B. SCHENC K, Cashier. 


“TRE NORTH Riv ER BANK, ’] 

IN THE CITY oF New YORK, > 

NEw YORK, November 24th, i888. 5 
T A MERTING OF THE BOARD. oF 

Directers of this bank, held this day. Mr. 

Gedney was unanimously elected Ang ey ae fii 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Levi A 
F. R. INGERSOLL, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK Baye oe Rok tg YORK, : 


1888. 
HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THES STOC KHOLD- 
ers of this bank tor the election of directors for 
the cumuiog vear will be held at the banking-rooms, 
2M and 216 Broadway, TUESDAY, &th January. 
1889, at twelve o'clock, no: 


GEORGE 3. HICKOK, Cashier. 





THE Nazesar& B _ o THE gt aa ‘ 


NE Dec, 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION» FOR DIRECTORS OF 
eins Bank Saal eb. ee beuwe is Posen at 
anuary ween the 
12M. and 1 P.M, PULLEN, Cashier, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[December 20, 1899 








MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 
KKEPS FOR SALE I 
Per Cent, Certified houds and Debentures, 
Per Cent. and 7 4 A. ent. First Mortgage 


and on special contract: will “make investments for 
clients in First Mortgage Loons a 
EIG PER CENT. 
All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and $%,000.000 invested 
without loss to anybody. For particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo. 
0. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. 


FAULHA BER. Treas. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
Real Estate Title Guarantee Company, 


34 Nassau St. | 201 Montague St., 
Mutual Life Building. Brooklyn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Examines and GUA KANTEES titles to real 
state. 
No charges for disbursements or searches, 
Money to loan on bond and mortgage at 
1-2 per cent. 
Hon. NOAH DAVIS, 
Consulting Counsel. 


CHS. UNANGST, 
Couusel. 
R EPORT OF THE c ONDITION OF THE 
7HENIX NATIONAL BANh, Or THE CITY 
or NEW YORK, at iow York. in the State of New 
York, at the close of business, December 12t h, 1888. 





KRESOCKCES 
Loans and discounts ..........ssceceseeeees $3,807,827 8S 
Ov erdraft 3, secured and unsecured....... 27,187 
v. bonds to secure circulation......... 
Other stocks, bonis and _mortgages...... 


Due from other national banks...........- 
Due from state banks and bankers.... 
Current expenses and taxes paid.... 
Premiums paid 
Checks and other cash items.... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... . 








Bills of other banks............ 
nickels and 


Fractional paper currency, 










De icccvecceceseesssecsevévsesococccessocecs 582 03 
BCI c cc ccccececcoccececcccceccsccccoscceoces 810,100 UU 
Legal-tender motes............0.sesecseseses 115,000 00 
United States certiticates of de posit for 

SOBA COMGSRS. 2.000 cccscvcccces £0,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 

(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 15,500 00 
Due from United states Treasurer, other 

than 5 per cent. redemption fund....... 1,900 00 

DORRE cco ccccscvccedsccesescccncseccceseses $6 761,506 83 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in.........6cccececeeeeeee 
Surplus fund 
Undivided protits 

National bank-notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Individuai deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks...... 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 
Due to other national banks............... 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 


Total 86,7 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF New YORK, 88. 

1, ALY RED M. BULL, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my reowsenre and belief. 

L®YRED M. BULL, Cashier. 

Subscribed ana sworn to netare me this Ith day of 

Decem ber, 1838. IWLN I’. COREY, 
Notary Public. 


$1,000,000 00 
400,000 00 
160,614 59 





Correct— Attest: 
JouN H. POO 

PAGENSTHEC HEK, 
Ww. H. M ALE. 


I EPORT OF THECONDITION OF THE 
CEN tf RAL NATIONAL BANK, at NewYork, in 
the State of New York, at the clese of business, De- 
cem ber I2th, less. 
RESOURCES, 


Loans and di-counts...........0.ceseeeeseee $5,024,223 19 
OverJratis, secured aad unsec ured ee ISt U4 
. 3. bouds to secure circulation........ . 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure deporits...........+.+ 200,00 00 
Other stocks, bond- and mortgages.. ; i TU 48 
Due from other national banks............ 
Due from state banks and vankers... .... 
Real estate, furniture and (ixtures........ 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... « 
Pre.oiums paid 
Mhecks and other cash items.... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Bills of other banks 
Fractional — r currency, nic kels and 
cents oo 
Specie 


: Directors. 

















Legul-tender I as acl 452,555 00 
U.s. certificates of ‘deposit for legal-ten- 
ders. ‘ 920,090 C6 
Redemption fuud with U. S. Treasurer k 
(5 per cent, of cire SSA Nanaia tts 2 2,250 00 
Due from U. &S. Teasurer, other than 5 
percent. redemption Rooks: civeccens 14,000 00 
WOGRs. cc cccceces «815,255, 18 “¥ 40 


LIABIL TIES 


Capital stock paid in. . $2,000,000 00 






Surplus fUnd........cccceeeceeecerereeceeeers 400,000 00 
Unaivided profits Bice cccccccccccccccccccecese 241,495 2 
National bank-notes outstanding......... 45,0L0 Ou 
Dividends unpaid.... ......ceeeeseeess 4.232 16 
individual deposits subjec tto check.. 6,250,055 47 
Demand certificates of f deposit pevcccese 14,499 62 
Certitied check 205,351 





Cashier's chec 
United States deposits Beccscccecces cess 
Deposits of U. 8. disb: ursing officers...... 
Due to other national banks.............. ‘ 
Due to stete banks and bankers........... 





WaORE csccceccscceveseneconcocseccccooececs $12, “50.18 14 
STATt OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, : 
[., EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
meut is true to the best of my kn »wledge and belief. 
ED. SKILUIN, Cashier. 
and sworn to before me this 17th day 
WILLLIAM H. CHAPMAN, 
Notary rublic. 


Subscribed 
of Deeem ber, Iss. 


Correct —Attest: 
JAS. W. SMITH, 
A. Ww HEEL OCK, 








WM. ( Directors. 
WwM. H. BEER 
I EPoRT ne THE CONDITION OF 
qT HE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROV- 


New York, in the State of New York, 
1883: 


ERS’ BAN at 
at the close ot business, December 12th, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............+.00++ 
Overdratts, secured and unsecured. 
.§. bonds to secure circulation, 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgag 
Due from other national banks..... 
Due from state banks and bankers 
Real estate, furaiture and fixtures 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
Premiums paid 
Checks and other cash items............... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
OE GEG WE Maccoccocccccesencaccecces 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 


















Micasdenashaodsonvavesnasedadeacesonseset 2,600 91 
Specie 425,118 50 
Legal-tender NOtS...........scssceseceesees 116,080 WO 


Rede mption fund with U.S 


(5 per cent. of circulation) 15,500 U0 


$2,911,127 96 





WEAR. coccccccese 


L I ABIL ITIES 












Capital stock paid in $:10,000 00 
Surplus fund......... 250.000 UO 
Undivided profits... Mi 75 
National bank-note 257, be 4 
Dividends unvaid. LS 
individual de posits bject to check..... 1 msn52 6 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 7.d41L 4 
Cortified Checks, .....0.00sceees 21,527 ‘6 


42,089 TL 


Due to other national bank 





al $2,911,121 6 

rE NTY OF NEW 

. W3Si. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 


statement is true to the best | yd npewtetge and be- 
lief. Ww . CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to betore me this Mth day of 
December, 1885. Nay W. La 
Notre ‘Public, N N. ¥, County. 
Correct—Attest: 
4. G, PRIMORERBOP?, } 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


10 PER CENT. above taxes. ‘Oshareg of stock 
of this Company for sale at par, for two weeks, only 
to investors. This Company is paying semi-annual 
dividends. Please write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


MeoIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKER Ss. 





DENVER; OLOKADO, 
De a Genera. Bankin Bu jiness. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits. 


In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans saat are absolutely safe and pay 
NT. Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally. Al!) real estate taken as security is personaliy 
examined by us before making luan. Investment re- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, ano remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respond ence invited 

¢ refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Deaver, Cot, 


RrORt OF THE C PhVITION. oF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONA K, OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, at the me a Scheme De- 
cember 12th, 1888: 

RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts 










S. bonds to secure circulation. . 
(ther stocks and bonds 
| ao oatate, banking-house... 








Bills of other banks .... ..... 658 OO 
Checks and other cash items.. 17,065 30 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
ita, ubheenaseatnacvons 549.927 59 
Due from national banks...... 556,570 10 
Due from state banks and 
WOMROTR, ccccccecccee cossceces 82,705 17 
Redemption fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of a 
GHIRIIDD.. cc ccccce coceccccceces 2,250 00 
—— 3,475,675 71 
BARRE, navccccccacccanecscanseaaesss sacces “#10; 914,751 25 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $1,000.00 CO 
Surplus fund............ 50,000 WO 
Undivided profits, net oe 167,142 32 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 45,000 00 
Deposits: 
PE ccncsnccscccccnss $3,627,665 28 
Natfonal banks........ soe 4,261 ‘48 ¢ 
State banksand bankers.... 1,127,500 
= certificates of de- 
ehebseenmbdeerenaces ade 8.642 74 
Cc erritied CheckS.......20.0200 141,816 ¥4 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Bccccccsec:cccersessonescse 69,572 12 
—_—-———__ 9.26, 008 95 
. . ani'ns)ceassenddtaernshssbaseeabien $10,918,751 25 


STATE or } a YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
l, K B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the above- 
named a do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true. to the best of a4 knowledge and belief. 
FRED SCHENCK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this l4th day of 
December, 1883. ’.A.K. BRYAN, 
ae Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest- 


HENRY T. KNEELAND, 
EMANUEL LEHMAN, 
WM. P. ST. JOHN. 


pour OF THE CON PTION ot THE 

EAST RIVER NATICNAL BAN New 

York,.in the State of New York, ys the lao a busi- 
ness December 12th, 1888. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ...........seeesseeeees 
Overdrafts secured and “unsecured. . 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation. . 

U. 3. bonds to secure deposits........ 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 
Due from other national banks....... 
Due from state banks and bankers Ki 
Real estate, furniture ana fixtures.... 

Curient expenses and taxes paid.. 
Premiums 


¢ Directors. 





B618,971 84 
648 










































Checks and other cash items.......... én his 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 7 
Bilis of Other DANKGS. .......cccssccccscescees 9,912 «0 
Fractional paper eueveney. nickels and 
——— WITTTITTTITITTIT TTT TTT Tt 416 70 
pecie 185,094 50 
Leeal-tendse BING cacsccocscqcceseses 152,491 00 
U.s certificates of deposit for 
WEST ccccnce  cccce consvenesggvesceccces 120,00 0U 
Redemption fund with U. 
(9 per cent. of RN, 4,050 00 
Me cnkdienawnieness $2,126,058 38 
LIABILITIES. 
Comtial chads BORGIR. vcccccsccevesscocceccs $250,000 00 
Surplus fund........ 50,00 
Undivided profits. 82,760 95 
National bank-notes outstandin 76,900 00 
Dividends unpaid..............+++: 4,454 44 
Individual deposits subject to check 1,205,472 96 
Demand certiiicates of deposit 8,500 96 
Certified checks... 7,989 07 
United States depos 440,000 Ov 
Wekdcctennctbececncdsekecsemuccunees $2,126,0: 
STATE OF N UNTY OF NEW YORK. 83.: 
E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above- 


named Bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true tothe bestof my knowledge and 


belief. 
Z. E. NEWELL. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this ith day of 
Decem ber, 188s. BUR F, SMIT 
saan Public, N. Hy. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


CHARLES JENKINS. ? 
WM. PHELP 
A. COUPER. \ 
EPORT | OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZEN NK, at New York, 


Directors. 


R 











in the State of N yew York, at he aan of business. 
December 12th, 1558: 1sb8 
RESOURCES. 
-. . . sa $2,745,719 95 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... ... 487 5 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,900 60 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. ° 101.400 Ov 
Due from other national banke...... 365.796 38 
Due from state banks and banke 79 519 86 
SOME GUNED on ccce coccenescccosceesses ee 274.0W 00 
Current expenses aad taxes paid S1.204 14 
Checks and other cash items..... 12.6.9 2 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 312,483 15 
Pe GE GUO WMD ccccccccccccscotsececess 3,000 OU 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
ih vncccuvess -eveocesnawadencenceasecesese 1,087 34 
Ci icimentnabamiseconteséconseosees 725,964 60 
Legal-tender i iccticdhereimeuieekeunees 154 225 UO 
U. i ene of deposit for legal ten- 
ese nent eecemeniaens: sueenmeebenewen 110,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of Circulation)........ 0 .. s+. 2,250 00 
WORE. cxccaccncccantspenneseccenes deeoceee $5,063,497 19 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid Im..........cccecesceceeee 
SUPpPlus LUNA... 0... ceceeeceeececeeeeeeeeeeeee 
SUE MRED cucscccnee sen cecerscceece 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 
State bank-notes outstandiug.............. 
PE CES nd deccovcdcsvescoorreesece 


Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certilicates of deposit 


COPEAMCE CROOKS. .cccccccccsee sccccccscocccs 

Due toother national banks............... S87 
Due to state banks and bankers........... by sd4 44 
POE Msc ce cccccccecccccccccossces 





. $5,063.49 19 
Fad EW Yo or New YORK, 88.: 
TIEBOU tT Cashier ot the above-named 
a... ‘- solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my nnoqenet and belief. 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier 

Subewies on end sworn to before me this 15th 4 aay ‘ot 


December, 
Notary Public. 
Correct— Attest: 
. DAVIS, 





THOS. J 





H, SILBEKRHORN ¢ Stories. 


Youn WILKIN, 


T OF E CON 
ERS’ 


of December 1888. 


Current Expenses and taxes eae. we 
Checks and other cash items.. 

Exchanges for r Clearing-house. 
Bills of other ba 
Fractional paper cursesey, nickels and 






Dadivided: ERS 
Circulating notes received from Comp- 
troller...... 


the best of my know lenee and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND. 

Sworn to and euheerieed before me this 

December, ltts. 


Correct—Attest : 


EPORT eet ide! OF THE 
IMPORT NATIONAL 
ANK OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State 
of New York, at the close of business on the 12th day 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts....... nivndsindngensi a + 21, 613,625 ve 
OVOROTATER. 0 ccccccccccccccccscce coe cocscce 278 78 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation. ..../)/). 50,000 i 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages..... 4.500 00 
Due from other national banks............ (46,254 67 
« x state and pot on banks and 

Reaking house ERR Nee Te BT wee 


GED vanes etevecsescancosoeconcesecoceseece 930 00 
Specie, viz 
OO rr $215,000 00 
Gold Treasury certiticates.. 420 000 00 
BOSE CE ccccceccsccscs cose 5,000 U0 
Silver Treasury Cert 
cates (Act Feb. 2th, 18th). 10,000 0@— 4 oor uo 
Legal-tender notes...........+.000+eeseeeees 69,696 U0 
U. S. certificates of deposit for legal- 
GREY Mccucecccsccoccegaccesveagpeceese 700,000 00 
Kedemption tund with U. s. Trea 
urer (5 per cent. on circulation)......... 2.250 00 
Due trom United States Treasurer........ B.LOU 00 
ins ciccdcctnntived: thbscieaies « $31,290,561 30 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital sock Ds échtditunktotccebenend 1.500,050 00 
Surplus fund.......... - ) 





State bank circulation outstandmg iowee bi 
DEVIGOMES UBPAM ..ccc.ccccccce cecccecccess 
Individual deposits subject to 
EER ccercanaeccapscccsseaced $11,060,920 41 
Demand certificates of de- apes ¢ 
Ce eereereese serereseceeces oe 
Certitied checks............... 322,281 59 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Ml dadhavedcescescncasbactiin «= -:157,, 101 B— ¥ rate. 137 & 


$51, 
‘AND TOWNSEND, Cashier of the Im 
erg and swear that the aheve statement is true, to 


. TOWNSEND, 
Notary Public. 


E. H. PERKINS, Jx.. } 
HK. THURBER, Directors. 
EDWAKD A. PRICE, J 





Bhi92v 00 





Odds 26 
° 850888 SI ° 
29 at i 5 


Cashier. 
14th aay of 





EEORT OF THE CONDITION 


cember 12th, 188: 
RESOURCES. 


U.S. bonds” to secure  circulation.. 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits...... 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 
Uue from other national banks 

Due from state banks and ponies. . 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures.. 
Current expenses*and taxés paid.. 













YEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Y: 


Total.. 
STATE OF N 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above s 


SEABORD NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, atthe close of business De- 


be RR a ear 
Checks and other cash items.. $4 50° 55 
Ex«hanges for Clearing- house. = ul 
Bills of other Lanks............ 0 U0 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents 321 52 
Serer = SID,S81 OC 
Legal- tender notes........... 172,618 WO 
Ss. et pane ll of cepeen 
for legal tende 120,000 60 
Redemption iusia with U.'S: 
Treasurer (5 per cent of cir- 
GRIREEER)..0.. - coccccccescsescons 2.250 60 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, 
omee than 5 per cert. redem- ; 
poaete ocgae sesccccsecccsess 2,838 OC— 1,180,466 08 
Wd thn cccd Sedidhdbbenens” <edkteiece $4,515,140 27 
LIABILITES. 
Capital ae . EE Tilene Saencesceiase; ada $500,000 00 
RFBUNS TURE. c0cccce coccccccccccccccvosess 100.000 U0 
TD, acaccndbndosencdesedvéavere Ui4 17 
Nat:onal bank-notes outstanding......... 14,500 00 
Dividends unpaid.............  ceeeeee veers li wo 
ay deposits subject 
Me Scns conn cobecdtedoocce + $1,546,941 80 
Demand Certificates of ‘de- 
P atniketencedsmbeseeténes 79.616 09 
Certified checks............... 224,678 22 
Cc — s cheeks outstand- ' 
eco ecceececccccccccccceoeses 15 38 
C nited States deposits besgsece 25 00,000 
Due to other national banks.. 1, oot 24 20 
Due to state banks and bank- 
OBB. cocccccccecccccccccscsccccce 657,584 96— 3.818 615 10 





1, STUARTG.N ELSON, Cashier of‘the ahove-name4 
true, to the best of my anqwaees and belief. 


OF THE 





$4,517, ~ 27 
ORE 


tatement is 





New York, in the State of New ¥ ork, at 
business December I<th, 188: 
~aeninensetnanal 
Loans and discounts. ...........0..sesseeeese+ 
Overdrafts, eocured and unsecured....... 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits......... 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. . 
Due from other natienal banks....... 
Due from state banks and bankers. 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures... 
Current yg and taxes paid 
Sn ped 
3 








y k aaa ether cash 
Dl ccssovabescosssenesssee $22,053 29 

Exchanges for Clearing- 
cence sgnctecsccsces coe 645,738 22 
Bilis of other banks.. 102,194 00 

bractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents. 10 51 
SS ee 2,369,979 16 
Legal-tender notes.. 356,986 Ou 





Ri 





emptien fund w 
5. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 





Capital mock Ee nenesne 
Surplus fund ° 













National bank-notes ‘outstanding. 
Dividends unpa 





157,616 34 
biter ov 


£1,865 60 
$00,000 00 


pvcesecccencces 6,752,759 16 
ganas Wan “Yor CoUNnTY oF Ne 
bank, Cee - swear that the above 

PULLE 
December, 


Correct—At 
JOHN yay KNOX, 











E. NAUMBU KG. ( Directors. 
WM. H, OAKLEY, 


OLIVER 8, CARTER, 
SUMNER R. STON 


- NELSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed pt sworn to! betore ~~ this = “7 of 
December, 1388. .R. 
Notary Public So d, sn sa Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
HENRY ALLEN 
BENE M. CURTIS, { Directors. 
. A. PULLMAN, 
EPORT OF THE ¢ yaa rie ON OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE KEPUBLIC, at 





1,305,645 93— 12,996,575 a 
- $15,371,577 2 
Lex Cashier of the above-named 
true, to the best of my tnowios e ane belief. 

Sones gad sworn to ie ahr 15th day of 


ALSB, 
Notary Public. Kings County. 
Certificate tiled in N. Y, Co. 


the close of 


17,576 § 











W YORK, 88.: 


statement is 
e 
N. Cashier. 


EPORT OF THE CON 

RICAN EXCHANGE NAT OW OF 
at New York, in the State of New York, “a 

of business on the 12th day of December. tee 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 
Overdraits...... 

U. 8. bonds to secure circui 







ait 






U. 8, bonds to secure deposits. . 0,000 
Stocks, securities, judgments. ci $140 oO 
Due from other national banks.......... oat i 
age 
s 
Checks and other cash oe 
Exchanges for Clearing-house......./"""" 4.987208 8 
Bilis Of Other DADKS...+..-..++eec0ecc cores 82784 yp 
Lecaltenderactes. 00000 ee 
United states covesBontes of deposit for . 
egal-tender NOteS............++e0e-2 oe 400,000 
Due from U.S. Treasuser aaneed than 5 oo 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 10,000 ¢9 
a 
Total... 200 .seccccee ssecseccccccoscccscccecccs $28,622,719 4g 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.. 
RO 8 
Undivided profits................ a 
Oe ae y 
Individual deposits subject to check 10,°76.895 52 
mand — of deposit............ $5,177 08 
Cortition CheckS......cccccseccccccecccscccee 2,502.09 3 
United States ‘deposits ieaitanhdiwdanedsie tied 440.0.0 © 
Due to other national banks............... 5,990,444 48 
Due to state and private henwennh and bank- 
OTB... secccccccccevescceccescceceseeescees eeee _ aot i Mai 9 
ONE, dintmnniepneennagsenmneetiennaia #22, 
oyses oF baad YORK, CITY AND a » i 


Yor 
I. EDW ‘ARD BURNS, Cashier of the American Ex. 
change National Bank of New York, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true tothe of my 
knowled e and belier, and that the schedules op 
back of the report tully and correctly represent the 
true state of the severa! potters therein Contained. 
E ARD BURNS, Cashier. 
Sworn to and ‘pepe tt me this Vith day of 
ENN 


December, 1888 ETT, 
Notary ‘Public, Kings Co 
Certificate filed in New York € 
Correct—Attest : 
JNO. z BE. BRY, 
Ps KLL, 


) pirecte 
DUMONT CLARKE. § ~ 





QUA ARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV. 
RD BANK on ong morning of Satur. 

day the ah oan of December, 1888, 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts, less due from di- 



















rectors...... $1,039,074 72 
Due from directors 89,240 37 
Overdrafts 396 19 
Due from state and | banks 185,634 1b 
Banking-house and lot........... 45,000 00 
Bonds and morugages. 1.073 © 
Stocks and bonds.. es b 

Hit 
Vs legal-tender_ notes and circulating 

notes of national banks..........-+.+++++ £8,886 00 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 

rr paeaduanadnd 51,139 10 
Items carried as cash. eocces 520 
CUFFORE CXPOCDBER. ...00ccccccsccccccvccccess 10 685 9 

$1,507,688 8 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. 100,000 © 
Undivided protits, v ide: é 
$19.85 
4.274 95 

GERSP PIG... 0.ccccecse ccce 118,491 56— =—142, 7168 B 
Des depositors as follows, 

Depestte subject to check.. $1,295,444 95 

Demand certificates of de- 

|, eee ee me . 38 
Certitied checks. . . 29,305 84—1,824.972 1 
1 +567 088 w 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38. 
HENRY PreErey F rosicert, TV CHAS. E. BROWN, 
Cas.ier, of the ELEVENTH WARD BANK, a bank lo- 
cated and doing canees at No. At Avenue D, in the 
city ot New York,in said county, being duly swol each 
for himsei?, saith that the forez going report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same is, in all respects, 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any, business on the Stn day of 
Dec., 188, to the best of his knowledge and belief; 
and they further say that the business of said bank has 
been transacted at the location named, and not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in compil- 
ance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the sth day of pn lott, as the day on 
which such report shall be made 
(signed) HENS STEERS President. 
CHAS. E: BROWN, i ashier. 
Severally s.bscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 10th day of Dec., 1885, before me, 
Ou W. SWAINE, 
a Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in f ork County. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HILL BANK onthe morning of Saturday, 
the 8tn day of December, 1388: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 





























ON ELECT Cag eaaueecene . $1,580,371 8 
Due from directors.............. : 48,500 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule bo? 5 
Due from trust companies. spate and na- 

tional banks, as per schedule...........- 109,196 75 
Other real estate, as per ~~ OE nenmanure 20,252 9 
Bonds and mortgages as per schedule.. 5,06 6 
Stocks and bonds as per schedule........ wine 
I a States iegai-tender notes and cir- 

culating wees of national banks....... 110,906 © 
Cash items. 

Bilis and checks forthe next 

Gay's CXCNANGEeS.........++++ $59,051 89 
Other tems - eee ‘as cash, aan % 
as per schedule............0+0 51 26 
- 7 ges B 
I.oss and expense. Viz.:.........-.cceceeeees 16,501 17 
Assets not inctuded | unaer any of the 

above heads, viz.: J 
Furniture and fixtures..... a Serer ee 2,500 0 
Suspenses........... exvhubnsdscea ns tawoneuden 3,205 19 

a 
$2,006,682 27 
LIABILITIES. @ 
stoc 000 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. #100, + 
a 88,856 02 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject tocheck.. #1, 636,682 60 
Demand certificates of 
post 5,518 44 

Certined checks........ 206 87 
Due trust companies, 

a pene banks, as per 45,482 90 

se FEE CREA 3,482 

<—pewomee SUSU 
Amount due not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 995 
Unpaid dividends. .... wa bksgee waanedeen 
a 
$2,116,802 a 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, #- RT 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and ALBER 
H. GALE, Cashier of ae MURKAY HILL Bard 
bank locat and doing business at No. 700 being 
Avenue, in the city of New York, in said county, 
duly sworn. each for himself, says that tne? m4 
report, with the schedule accompanying the of 
in ali respects, a true statement oi the co a 


said bank before the transaction of any b sedge 
the sth day ot Dec., iSss, to the best of his know: oneas of 
and beliet: and they further say that the business aime 
said bank has been transacted at the location, g 


in comptionce with an official notice a 
eone aa 


ity a 
Wis 





Directors. 





A. H, SahE LING, Presa 

















—s 
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shall be 


Sever 
nents, t 


(N 





above 
Furnitu 


Capital | 
Sur lus 
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December 20, 1888.] 


SS 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





(1655) 27 





= 





at New York City, in the State of New York, 


PORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EFORT OF OeRW YORK, National Banking Asso- 
at the ose of business December 12th, 182 









RESOURCES. 
faans and discounts. ...... - $10,282,878 41 
—. is iia 50,000 00 
fers ahem ba sneessos 1.204409 47 


63,186 67 





Real es Sete eee eee eee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


iearing-h git ue oR 
— ior Clearing-house. 9,778,062 36 
Ex han banks 1664 





















UA GTERLY REPORT.—S foment show- 
Ri Se Cees = ne ie BANK OF AMERI- 


on the mo! of Saturday, 
ga. * sth day o of Decemhe he 2 Meee oT a 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts less duc hercp di- 
tors 8 











11,851,695 58 
%,0C0 00 
146 39 

Due from trust companies, state ons na- ¥ 
tional banks. ... ... 995,031 43 
Banking-house and lot 526, 08 59 
Ovher real estate...... $,000 00 
Stocks ‘2 — 277,400 00 

Specie (g beqeseecceces 
United are lega: tender 
notes and. circulating 
notes of national venkee 598,982 00 
Cash items, viz: Bilis and 

aoe Ln the next day’s 

GRORAMEOS. ..cccccrccscccces 2,148,670 50 
Other fromacarried as cash, 

BINVON, O€C........cccceccecce 106,326 28— 6. ae 23 
Taxes pa ae Reebaeete a BBersees 900 52 
Current CXPONEES. ......00-ccccccscees covccce ieee is 

ES ee ee ee $20,424,772 12 
LIABILITIES 
Capital | dacencastneenbiaengnneesencnnes $3.000.000 00 
Tic. :. sae ceébcnenesrners ‘eeseue 1,500,000 09 
Undivided a viz. 
— pepeadescecosoeces 
Inter pdenseceeosese 





Other ‘profits 


s as follows, viz: 





of = ga pececccececs , i; seovases 
Frac nal paper currency, nickels an 
pth dabbocescdecedeecwatececdstbe : 2S 
5 Werrtritiisii 870, 
Speal-vender notes. . 752,858 00 
Redemption fund with a 
per cent. of circulation). 2,250 00 
WEAR, cc ccccctcccs>coccccceccecese ++ $25,090,463 26 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in...........seeeereeeeees 2,000,000 00 
Surplus fUNG.......eeeeerereee veeee 000 00 
Pndivided Profits. ..........+..seeeeeeee 578,448 43 
National bank-notes outstanding. 45,000 
Dividends unpaid.................. 20 00 
ndividual deposits subject to che 10,744,575 5 
Demand certificates of deposit j.842 23 
Certitied checks.............. 6,352 794 74 
Due to other nationat ban«s.. 2,459.873 60 
Due to other banks and bankers 1.922.171 21 
DN ciatcnnenmnengece: aosecanooamebes $25,090,663 26 
STATE OF saad YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
Rw 


IASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
xitional Banking Association, do solemnly swear 
thatthe above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

S. MASON, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this lath day of 
Decem ber, 1388 ON C. GIBSON, 
eatany Public = York County. 


Correct— Attest 
‘EUGENL KELLY. 
LAIDLAW, 


B. ( Directors. 
ra HAS. a. FRY, ) 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 
ENTAL BANK, on the morning of Saturday the 
&thday of Decemner, lées: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 


$1,946,921 63 
Due from ee 11,400 00 




















Overdrafts, as per schedule 109 08 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule........... 147,276 42 
Banking-house and lot, as 
per schedule.. $80,000 CO 
Other real est 
GORCAUIC. coccccocesccccocecees 9300 00— £0,900 00 
Bonds and mortgages, as per gohetule ‘ 7,009 Ov 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule. 260,.2W 75 
SPECIE... -..eeeeveegeceeesens sevseesees ‘ 1p], 156 25 
United States iegai- tender notes, and 
circulating notes of national banks.... 219,158 00 
Casn items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges... . $138,095 65 
Other items carried as 
cash, as per schedule..... 00,527 64— 168,428 29 
Loss and expense, viz.: 
EY Nn cscicsccntpanccésaoscrecs 18,072 43 
$3,050,617 86 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital rane paid le Rv vccccencsccce $200,000 00 
OS RRO 250,009 0) 
Cndiv ided Sia 
Discount........ $35,984 30 
Rent aaecuan 5,414 18 
Interest....... 2,895 61 
Other profits. . 29,397 78— 121,691 87 
Due depositors as Z.: 
Deposits subject to check.. $2,931,846 49 


Demand certiticates of de- 

POBIE. coceccsccccccccccceccces 859 19 

Certified checks..... ....... 24,937 73— 2,357,673 41 
Amount due not incladea under eitner or 

the above heads, viz. 

Unpaid ‘| --aeees 1,252 58 

83,05 woe 86 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 

C, W. STARKEY. President, and NELSON” "G. 
AY RES, Cashier of the ORIENTAL BANK, a bank 
located and doing business at No. 122 Bowery, in the 
city of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, saith that the foregoing report, 
with the schedule accompany ing the same, is, in all 
respects, atrue statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any bdusiness on 
the sth day of December, les, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief; ana they further say that the 
business of said bunk has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department, designating Saturday, the sth day 
of December, Ist8,as the day on which such report 


shall be made. 
c. W. S81 sRKEY. pventtont. 
NELSON G. RES, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and FN to by both depo- 
nents, the lith day of September, ae before me, 
= KrEHOK, 
(No. 1.) Notary Public, Sew York County. 





Qua RTERLY REPORT OF THE MOUNT 
MORRIS BANK on the morning of Saturday, 
the &th day of December, 13»: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 











i: snake.  cagenpes eiosoennRne o6e $1,668,114 15 
Due from directors .........0.-cececeeeeces 43,649 17 

cluded in loans and discounts. $44,355.66 
Due from trust companies, state ane 

national banks,as per scnedule.. 34,110 94 
Other real estate, as per schedule. 17,151 07 
Stocks and bonds, as ver schedule 151,498 75 
MIOOER, .o0cccsncecess cconvenesecgncces 72,407 17 
U.s. legal-tender notes and circulat- 

ing notesof national banks...... 156.011 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks for the 

next day’s exc hanges beccsesocsccoesoeese 108,597 75 
Loss and expense, Viz. 
Taxes paid .. $3,061 64 
Current expenses 7 W— 4,489 54 





Assets pot included under any of ‘the 
above heaas, viz.: 
Furniture and dxtures 





Inte rest.. 





43. 669 a 53,869 67 
ue depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check...$1,717,662 41 
— certificates of de- 


25,130 45 





banks, as Pech ce a 73,392 99 
Due private bankers and brokers, as per 
Sn chin ancwesumannabniiawasdanaal 2971 79 
A Treasurer ‘of the State of New 
nepoesecegseo eseesousesenge* ocnuedins 75,000 00 
Amount due not included under any vf 
the above heads, v 
Cue er’s checks Cetnd 
beeden masabbetesesteccboenss $17,479 07 
0 mpaid PR cctcnccencceee 18,374 07 
2,241,075 52 
STA are OF NEW YORK, gopmry a7 Pa | roan, ° se 


ins 
scheaule accompanying the came. is, in all aa cts, 
atrue statement of the condition of the said ae be: 


rtment designating 
~ SAI the FH day of December, 1888, as the day on 
Which such report ehall be made. 
M. D&VEAU, President. 
THOS. Ww W. KOBINSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both a 4 2po- 
Rents, the Tith day of nae i dt be' ore ome, 
VE 
Notary i Public, New York G County. 


located and 
inthe city of New York, in 
sworn, each for himself, says that the 


all res 


sth da 
and EL, and = further say that the business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of the Banking Department, des- 
| oy ~ J Saturday, the sth day of December, 1588, as 


nents, the i2th 7 of December, 1588. be 





265, 
Deposits subject to check. . $9,529,417 76 
Demand certificates of de- 


posits 
Certified checks.. 
Due trust compat e 7 
and national banks........ 4,025,009 03 
Due individuals and cor por- 
ations er than banks 





nd depositors.............. 91,242 95—15,257,847 99 
Cashier's Pnec _— outsanding, given for 
loans and GiSCOUNIS...........ceeeeeeeeeee 100,058 oA 
Umesh ShVIRERER. cc .cscceceseneccces coce +o 7,130 00 


TOtAl.......ccceccssccccccscccsececcecesecees $2 20,424,772 12 
STATE or a YORK, CITY AND COUNTY Or NEW 


YOR 
E. Ww. CORLIES, President, and DALLAS B. 
PRATT, Cashier of the «above-named bank,’ 
associated bank, poonte’ and doing business at the 
City of New York, in said county. being duly and 
severally sworn, each for himselt, saith tnat the 
foregcing 1s, in ali respects, a true statement of the 
condition of the said bank, before the transaction of 
auy businesson the morning of Saturday,the tihday 
of December, 1588, in respect to each and every of the 
items and particulars ahove specitied, according to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, and that the 
business of the said bank has been and is transacted 


at the location ateresshe, 
EK. CORLIES, President. 
DALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn by both depo- 
nents the 12th day of December, 188s. 
FRED. DE P. FOSTER, 
Notary Public New York ¢ County. 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
Or THE METROP OLIS, on the morning of 
Saturday, December 5th, 1888: 


Pepa RC ES. 








Loans and discounts. ...........sceceeseeeees $3,706,501 19 
Due from jeanne of the beak, included 
in loans ana discounts. . 871,500 oo 








5,750 73 
477.063 07 
9,483 18 
4,000 00 
84.450 00 
Specie 710.790 77 
U. 8. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks..............+++++ 356.163 00 
PEE. cc ccccccteccous 2 5 
Other items.... ase 
EEL cnncncecaarcnccce 












Capital bey rf 00 
Surplus..... 00 06 
Other profi ie "417 26 
Deposits subject to check. 
Domest certificates of 

DOMED. cn cgeecccccceccesecce 10,715 77 
cortitied checks.. 98,0U3 19— 4,467,925 35 
DUS GO BAGER. .....ccccecsccccccsccccvccssvscee 513, af = 
WOO OO BOMB cc cocccccececcccoscessooeses 
DOMMES CRACKS .cccscceccccccccccosoceccece 3,93 02 
Unpaid dividends..............:666  ceeeees 1,576 00 

$57 euanee % 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NE 

ROBERT SCHELL iar and “THRO DO ORE 
ROGERS Cashier, of BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
a banking association located cal doing business at 
New York, in said county, being duly and severally 


sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing is, in 
all yoapects. a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the morping of Saturday, the Eighth day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred ana eighty- 
eight,in respect to each and every of the items and 

articulars above specified, accoraing to the best of 
his knowledge and belief; and that the business of 
the said bark has been and is transacted at the loca- 


tion aforesaid. : 
ROB, SCHELL, President. 
THEO. ROGERS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by bo’ 
nents, the lth day of December, 158s, 
EDWARD C. EY 
Notary Public. No. a SN. Y. Co. 


v é STEER LY REPORT OFTHENORTH 
K BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 
p ~ December, 1888 
RESOURCES. 
Lx 4 and discounts, less due from direc- 


th depo- 










padvdababebeetecesanes <eenes © oseees $1,834,485 38 
Due IDNR ce sacens asacevestinscess WwW 
Cc hida\ ances ceisaweeuineenin:. seckene 3147 16 
Due from — co es, state and 
national banks........ BEZE33 U8 
Due from A. banke rokers. 362,833 68 
pepmene-Seaset oat on... $75,000 00 
Other real esta 1, nat -~ 94,165 62 
Bonds and evenness. 660 Ou 
Stocks and bonds......... . 1,000 00 
SPOcte......ececeseee c+. -sececesccccceccores 51,381 50 
United States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of national banks........ 175,420 U0 
Cage MOMS, VER8.0--ccccccceee 
Bills and checks fof the 
next day’s exchanges....... $198,197 73 
Otner items carried as 
peaeteheenesseneansaeceses 137,586 83-- 835,784 56 









“Taxes paid....... 
Current expenses 27,762 16 


; $5,126,089 46 








$240,000 00 
$5,012 02 


” $2,436, 539 96 
le- 
15,290 04 
° 65,169 Ul— 2,516,999 01 
Due trust compan es, state 
and national barks......... $232,634 23 


Due private Lm a and brokers......... 282,634 22 


Unpaid dividends.......... $810 "810 00 


Ce $3,126,089 46 46 
STATE OF NEW YORK, Copyex * ef YORK, 8s.: 

DNE President, a: R. INGER- 

SOLL, Cashier, of the NORTH RIVER BANK, a bank 

doing business at No.187 Greenwich Street, 

said .- x" being duly 

yy - 

port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 

pects, a true statement of the condition of the 

said bank — y M-y “4° of any business on the 

to the ot his knowledge 


e day on which such report shall be made, 

E. E. GEDNEY, President. 

F. RK. INGERSOLL, Cashier. 
Severalivy subscribed and sworn to . BO. both as 





ITLLARD R. JONES. 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co, 








Commercial. 


FOREIGN CONTRACT LABOR. 


THE Act of Congress of February 26th, 
1885, prohibits the immigration of aliens 
into this country, under contracts for 
their labor made with any person or per- 
sons resident in the United States, with 
the exception of such aliens as come here 
in the character of personal and domestic 
servants, professional actors, artists, 
singers, or aliens to be employed in any 
new industry not already established in 
the United States. Severe penalties are 
prescribed for any violation of this pro- 
hibition by any employer in this country, 
or Ly the master of any vessel or ship 
w'- “knowingly” brings such aliens 


it United States. It is made the 
di. the District Attorney of the 
Un. tates for each district to prose- 


cute all persons who in his district are 
guilty of any violation of this law. 

Congress afterward passed an addition- 
al act on this subject, designed more ef- 
fectually to secure the end aimed at in 
the Act of 1885. This act empowers and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
enter into contracts with State Boards of 
Immigration, or such officers as may be 
designated for that purpose by the Gov- 
ernor of any state, ‘‘ under the rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the said 
Secretary,” to appoint officers to ‘ exam- 
ine into the condition of passengers” 
arriving at any port of the United States. 
These officers, are, for this purpose, au- 

rized to go through any ship or vessel, 
and ascertain whether such ship or vessel 
has on board any aliens coming into the 
United States under agreements for work, 
not included in the exceptions made in 
the Act of 1885. If such is found to be 
the fact, then the examining officers or 
agents are toreport to the Collector of 
the Port all such cases; and it is made 
his duty to prevent the landing of such 
person or persons, and the duty of the 
ship or vessel bringing the same to con- 
vey him or them back to the country 
from which he or they came. The re- 
fusal of the ship or vessel at its own ex- 
pense to carry back any such prohibited 
aliens involvesits exclusion from all the 
ports of the United States. 

We confess that we have no admira- 
tion for any part of this legislation, 
whether that of the first or that of the 
second act. We have never been able to 
see any good reason why persons residing 
in this country, and wishing to buy the 
labor of aliens in other countries, and 
have them come to the United States to 
render the service, should not have the 
privilege of making contracts with them 
for this purpose, or why aliens should 
not be permitted to come here under such 
contracts of service. We do not believe 
that there is any evil to the United States 
under the system of contract alien labor 
that calls for any such remedial legisla- 
tion. The last act of Congress is espe- 
cially harsh in its character; and, under 
its provisions, it would be very easy to ex- 
clude persons from our shores who do 
not really come within the prohibition of 
the law. The law is bad in itself, and 
made worse by being made a bungling 
piece of legislation. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has been not a little em- 
barrassed in constructing a system of 
rules and regulations for its execution. 
We doubt whether it would pass muster 
with the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The simple truth is that this 
whole legislation has its origin in the 
agitation of the so-called ‘‘ labor reform- 
ers” ot thiscountry. 


» 
> 


DRY GOODS. 





THE seasonable change in the weather 
that has taken place, has resulted in an 
improvement in the demand for dry 
goods, and the quiet that was expected to 
be realized is now postponed to a later 
date. The business of the week in whole- 
sale circles has been satisfactory, both in 
amount and character, while buyers on 
the market have shown a more liberal 
disposition in placing their orders than 
they have for some weeks. This may be 


attributed in a measure tu the desire to 








secure all the benefits of the present low 
rates on freight, as it announced that an 
advance will be made to take effect next 
week, accordingly a great many goods 
have been shipped, which bas so largely 
swelled the volume of business trans- 
acted. The retail trade has been some- 
what quickened by the large holiday 
demand that has been realized, and it 
is quite probable that a continued call 
for reassortments will be made for such 
goods as are adapted to the holiday sea- 
son. Reports fromthe principal interior 
centers indicate that trade has been fairly 
active for the time of year, and also very 
satisfactory in character, which has been 
due to the open weather that has pre- 
vailed and the non-interruption to trans- 
portation by the elements. 

In the local market there was consider- 
able activity in prints, girghams and 
other printed and woven dress fabrics, 
and some fair orders were received from 
salesmen on the road. The jobbing trade 
was fair for the time of year, but con- 
fined to holiday goods principally. Val- 
ues of staple cotton goods and desirable 
patterned cutton fabrics are quite firm, 
as there bas been a further fractional ad- 
vance in the price of printing cloths at 
all the manufacturing centers. ‘The 
financial condition of the trade is satis- 
factory, merchants are meeting their 
obligations promptly, and no difficulty is 
realized in securing all the accommoda- 
tion necessary. 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 

The business of this department was 
quite fair for the season of the year, and 
the forwarding of back orders were of 
liberal proportions in order to secure the 
benefits of the low freight-rates, Thetone 
of the market continues firm,and stocks of 
plain and colored cottons are in remark- 
ably good shape. Fine brown sheetings, 
also popular four-yard brands and light- 
weight goods adapted for conversion con- 
tinue in steady request, and coarse yain 
sheetings are atrifle more active in some 
quarters. Bleached shirtings, wide sheet- 
ings and cotton flannels are moving stead- 
ily, and agents report a fair business in 
corset jeans and sateens. Denims are in 
better request by the manufacturing 
trade, but stocks are ample, and prices 
favor the buyer in some cases. Cotton- 
ades, cheviots, ticks, checks, fancy duck 
and other colored cottons are in moderate 
demand, and white goods and table dam- 
asks are doing well. There was a good 
movement in woven wash fabrics, in 
which fine and standard dress ginghams, 
zephyrs, seersuckers, chambrays, etc., 
participated, and a fair amount of new 
business in these fabrics was reported. 
Staples are doiug fairly well in some 
quarters, and the best standard makes are 
steadily held. Agents report a steady de- 
mand for soft-wool dress fabrics, and 
such makes of plain and mixed tricots. 
plaids, stripes, broadcloths etc., as govern 
the markets are firmly held at the lately 
advanced quotations. Fine fancy worsteds, 
cashmeres, serges and Henriettas cqn- 
tinue in fair demand, and low-grade 
staple and fancy worsteds are more active 
in some quarters, while printed challies 
are in steady request. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


In woolen goods the movement is slug- 
gish, with no inclination on the part of 
merchants to push business. Low-grade 
overcoatings are attracting some atten- 
tion of late, but the transactions are small. 
Light-weight cassimeres, worsted suitings, 
cheviots and overcoatings are moving 
steadily, but the demand for reassort- 
ments is only moderate. Cloakings are 
in irregular request, but fancy descrip- 
tions are being taken in fair quantities 
and desirable makes are steadily held. 
Satinets are in moderate request, and 
agents report a fair order demand for 
Kentucky jeans and doeskins, 

A fair business has been done in under- 
wear and hosiery. Wool hosiery and 
heavy shirts and drawers were in moder- 
ate request by package buyers, and a 
freer distribution of these goods was 
made by jobbers. Fancy knit woolens 
were in light demand by package buyers; 
but cardigan jackets were distributed in 
fair quantities. Cotton hosiery, also 
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ribbed and fancy cotton underwear, were 
in pretty good demand for next season, 
some very fair orders in this connection 
heving been placed for later delivery. 
FOREIGN GOODS, 

* The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1888 1887. 
Entered at tne port... $2,080,034 $1,942,184 
Thrown on markeét.... 2,115,275 1,890,243 

Since Jan. lst. 

Enterec ai the port... 121,473,958 117,500,188 
Thrown on mar«et.... 120,723,689 117,021,354 








READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. | 


WE owe many thanks to a great host of 
friends, new and old, for very large 
clubs of subscribers 1eceived during the 
past week, and for a host of single sub- 
scriptions. Our old subscribers already 
know that they can save from one to five 
doliars by taking advantage of our club 
rates as follows: 


CLUB RATES. 


Any subseriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
can save money by taking advantage of 
the clubbing rates here given: 





Each. 
Two subscriptions, or two years... .$2.50 
Three “ or three years... 2.33 
Four 6 or four years.... 2.12 
Five " or five years.... 2.00 


If an old subscriber renews his’ own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of three or four of their friends, 
thus extending the circulation and influ- 
ence of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Our new club offer has become very 
popular and we are receiving a large 
number of new subscribers as the result. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 

We will say to our old subscribers who 
may wish to form a club of five or more 
that, to any one sending us a club of 
five new subscribers for one year each, 
with oneremittance we will send an extra 
copy of the paper to any address for 
one year. 

By reference to the prospectus of THE 
INDEPENDENT, printed on the 35th page of 
this paper, it will be seen that we have 
secured the services of some of the fore- 
most writers of this country and Europe 
for the coming year, and we feel that it 
is safe for us to promise that THE INDE- 
PENDENT will be better than ever. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Subscribers, in making up their lists of 
holiday presents, should by no means 
forget that ayear’s subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT is one of the most valuable 
holiday presents that can possibly be 
made, as it is a reminder of the giver 
fifty-two times in the year. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS. 

Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines. foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
—_ request, gives the names of anumber 
of the most prominent papers and maga- 
zines, with the rates at which we can sup- 
ply them, which are in all cases less than 
publisher’s rates. Rates for those not on 
the list can be obtained by writing to us. 
Schools, libraries, reading-rooms and in- 
dividuals, by subscribing through us, can 
make a handsome saving. 

If any of our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
will take pleasure in mailing to them 
four consecutive. numbers ‘of the paper, 
free of cost, hoping that a careful and 
critical examination will result to our 
mutual advantage in their becoming 
regular subscribers. 


UMBRELLAS. 


A TIMELY ard always accceptable Christmas pres- 
ent isa silk umbrella manufactured by Amasa Lyon 
of thiscity. His reputation for making a fine qual- 
it } goods is so well established that it is known of 
all men. 








SECURITIES. 

Messrs. HARVEY FIskK & SONS, of 28 Nassau Street 
are so welland favorably knowa by the readers o 
THe INDEPENDENT. that it is only necessary for us 
to call attention to the fact that on the first page of 
the cover of this wee«’s issue they have a large ad- 
vertisement which speaks for itself. We can say with 
a great deal of pleasure that we have known Messrs. 
Harvey Fisk & Soas for a great many years and know 
them to be entirely reputable in every way. 

em 


THE KELLY DUPLEX FEED MILL 


SIMPLE in construction, economical in use, of 
double the capacity of ordinary mills, provided with 
a device for regulating the grinding, strong, durable 
and efficient isthe yay Duplex Feed Mill for grinding 
corn and other grain for feed; a mill that evers farm- 
er in the United States should a. It is manufac- 
tured vy the Springfield Engine and Thresher Co.. of 
aprient eld, Ohio. who will take pleasure in sending 

heir illustrated catalogue to any address. 





HENRY SIEDE, 


The 14th Street Furrier. 


Has the most complete and elaborate stock of Furs 
and Fur Garments inthe city, representing all that 
is new and desirable and including the most original 
novelties and choice selections in every line 


Sealskin Ulsters, Sealskin Paletots, Sealskin 
Jackets, Sealskin English Walking 
Coats, Sealskin Sacques, Seal- 
skin Wraps, Sealskin New- 


markets, 
Goods of such sterling merit and real value that en- 
tire satisfaction to the buyer is always assured. 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER. 


Honesty and reliability a necessary quality in every 
article disp ayed in our establishment. 


14 West 14th St., New York, 


BKetween 5th and 6th Avenues. 
Estabjished over38 years. Send for catalogue. 


FULL LINE GENTS’ FURS AND FU COATS. 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 


J. H. TRUESDELL & CO. 


20 West i4th St.,N. Y. 


Here’s aline of Ladies’ Suitings, 54 inches wide, 
every thread fine wool, that the maker never dreamed 
would sell for less thap $1 to $1.25. Our price is 
59c. No room to tell you why we can sell them at 
half. Colorings and mixtures in great variety of 
combinations. 

Another new lot of Dress Goods opened this week. 
Hundreds of oumemens a'ready know all about this 
last shrivel in price 

40 inch Ladies’ C loth, all wool, 29 eents. 

40 inch Henriettas, all wool, new colorings, 29cents. 

Black Henriettas, 39 cents up. 

We can help you to nearly everything in Dry Goods. 

_ Prompt an d careful attention to mail orders. 


CARPETS, 


Special Holiday Sale. 


WHAT CAN BE MORE APPROPRIATE AS A 
PRESENT THAN AN ENGLISH BRUSSELS, OF 
HICH WE AKE NOW OFFERING LARGE LINES 

LESS THAN THE COST OF 1} Por: TATION. 





CLA ; 
AN IMMENSE VARIETY 10 CLOSE ‘OUT QUIC 
LY, BELOW THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODU c 


TION, 

OR A WILTON VELVET (ENTIRELY NEW DE- 
SIGNS) AT LESS ay TY THE PRICE OF AN OR- 
DINARY BRUSSELS. 

OUR ENTIRE THIRD FLOOR (WHOL SALE 1 DE- 

PARTMENT) WE HAVE TURNED INT 


GRAND BARGAIN ROOM 


WHERE THE ACCU MU LATION OF A SEASON’S 
BUSINESS LIKE OURS OF BROKEN LOTS, SIN- 
GLE Rat 8 ES Pe OUND. INTE OF EVERY DE- 


AND ‘MATS, DRU IGGETS, ART S 
(ALL SAMPLES SLIGHTLY Sc SOIL ED), WILL BE 
Ss 


REGARDLESS OF COST. 

WE HAVE JUST OPENED A LARGE CONSIGN- 
MENT OF 
SARYKENBORI RUGS, 

DIRECT FROM JAPA 
WHIC 8 FOR NOVELTIES IN De ston AND ODDL. 


TIES IN COLORS SURPASS ALL OTHERS. 
ABOUT ONE-HALF THE PRICE OF x DOMESTIC. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


100.000 WORTH NEWEsT FABRICS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES EVER KNOWN. 


LACE AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS, 


N 1,2 AND3 PAIR LOTS, 

EMBRAC ING ALL THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES 

AT ABOUT ONE. SAYS THEIR VALU 

ALSO. CONSTANTLY ON VD, 

FINE PARLOR FURNITURE. OUR OWN UPHOL- 

Be OLE ea Es J 
On aun F 3 

“OLDING BED, THE 
LATEST tikg eLT y. 

SPECIAL AGENTS FOR Al 4L’3 CELEBRATED 

BEDDING, 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE,,13TH AND 14TH STS.,, N.Y. 


(ANNEX, 185 SIXTH AVENUE, ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH 
STREET.]} 


BLANKETS, BLANKETS, BLANKETS. 
5,000 PAIRS 


WHITE, SCARLET AND GRAY 


BLANKETS. 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES AND QUALITIES 
AT POPULAR PRICES, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


2 CANAL STREET, BET. BROADWAY AND 
CENTER STREET, NEW YORK. 


DIAMONDS. 


RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


Importers and Cutters of Diamonds. 
Manufacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 


am 








58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, New York. 
1 St. Andrew's Street, Londun. 


“THE ECLIPSE 

COPYING APPARATUS, 
Ooe thousand copies in black. No 
special pen. n® special paper, no 
stencil required. The * Eclipse ”’ 
reproduces the natural handwrit- 
ing so exceedingly faithful that 

most cases “ Ecli ” circu. 


in 
lars have been taken for ordinary 
written letters. Specimens and 
circulars on application 

. FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 


648 Broadway, New York 





JAMES MECREERY & C0). 





IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods. 


Ruch Novelties for the Holidays 


‘SILKS, 





VELVETS, 





WOOLENS, 


TISSUES, 





GAUZES, 





GRENADINES, 








TRIMMINGS, LACES, GLOVES, 





mR ee 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 





LINENS, SEALSKINS, FURS, 





MUFFS, BOAS. 





| 


Mail Orders a Specialty. 


| 
| 


BROADWAY and 11th ST. N. Y. 


About American Watches. 


A Magazine neshitintat and an Interview With 
Charles S, Crossman, 





The December number of the American Magazine— 
which hasshown so much encouragement to Ameri- 
can ideas and industries—contains an interesting ar- 
ticle on American watch-making. The author of the 
article gives a wraphic and accurate recor? of this 
industry in the United states, and he quotes Mr. 
Chas. 3. Crossman, of the firm of Chas. 8S. Crossinan 
& Co., 23 Maiden Lane, in itsconsideration of its com- 
mercial aspects. Although Mr. Crossman’s firm are 
general dealers in watches of all makes, he speaks 
very strongly in the American article in favor of 
American watches. For example, he says: “If a per- 
son asks me why | consider the American watches 
superior to all thers, 1 answerthat, aside from that 
kind of sentiment which often induces one to patron- 
ize home industry, there are practical reasons why 
the American wateh. and especitily the Elgin, is the 
best and why it selis best. The American watch will, 
8s a rule, stand more hard usage and still keep good 
time; irs ‘exposed parts may not be so elaborately fin- 
ished as some gradesof Swiss watches of compara- 
tively the same commercial value, but this is more 
than counterbalanced by the fine temper of the steel 
parts, the close adjustment to temperature, the inter- 
changeability of the parts of the movement, and the 
ease with which they are procured for repairing pur- 
poses. . . . The question of relative merit inSwiss 
and American movements may still be an open one— 
personally, I prefer the American movement; but 
our cases are, beyond doubt, more elegant and artis- 
tic than those made in Europe Therefore, 1 have 
no hesitation in advising Americans to buy American 
watches—for their strength, theiraccuracy, and their 
beauty. We Americans, fi ally, now furiiish Eng- 
land and her colonies with most of their watches; 
and that seems, also, to be a potent argument in fa- 
vor of American manutacture.” 

Mr. Crossman isa high authority on watches, and 
his opinions -} quoted have special value at this holi- 
day season. With a view to obtaining further infor- 
mation from him a reporter called eae and had 
the following brief interview with hic 

“What has been the effect of the political eam- 
paign upon the sale of American watches?” asked 
the reporter. 

“Very encouraging,’‘replied{Mr. Crossman. “The 
American watch has come more than ever to the 
front. We really notice a difference since the late 
campaign. You see, the political speakers cited ours 
as one of the‘ protected industries’ that are ‘sweep- 
ing the world.’ Senator Cullom, Gen. Stewart L. 
Woodford and others have unquestionably done the 
inguetcs much gocd through their speeches 

What about the prices of American watches.” 

“They are exceptionably low at present. Let me 
show you a few ;samwples.” Here Mr. Crossman laid 
before the reporter many_ styles of American gold 
watches for gentiemen. The cost of these ranged 
between $50 xnd $60, much to the reporter's surprise. 
Other very fine watches cost from $65 to $85. Then 
there was an endless variety ot ladies’ watches at 
very low cost. Un the whole, it seemed clear enough 
that a visit to Messrs. Crossman & Co. would be ad- 
vantageous to intending purchasers, whether in the 
line of watches, diamonds or jewelry.—N. Y. Times. 


CHAS. 8. CROSSMAN & CO,, 
JEWELERS, 


233 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
BINDERS 

FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 39 











Holiday Presents. 
SC ARFS, 


The latest London shapes, 
our own exclusive patterns. 


$1.50. 


KASKEL & KASKEL, 
20 West 23d Street. 


ARMSTRONG BRACE 


Elastic By ny With- 





Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 

No Rubber used in these 
Goods. Nickel-plaied Brass 
Springs furnish the Elas- 
ticity. 

4 8k your Dealer for them. 

Sent by mail, post-paid. 
on receipt of - ¢, at the 
foilowing Lis 
Qa" vy ‘Dip ori'y web ge 


D 
K “plasttk webs 8 
F “fan 


ARMSTRONG MANUFACT’ Cc CO. 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Factory, Bridgeport, Conn, 


THE GOOD NEWS 


: MERICAN Oo l s 
— | T ADIES. 
t sreatest Inducements ever of- 


ered. Now's your time to get 
Tea orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

















ComPANY 


Gold Band Moss Rose Tous Set, W one, ‘Brass Lamp, 

or Webster's Dictionar dress 
THE GREA T. EA 

_P. O. Box 


TYPE, PRESSES / AND ) MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGG, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, et. 

OMPLETK OUTRITS 
Engravers’ TURKEY BOX woop, Machinists 
TTERN LETTE 
East cor. FU LUTON & DUTCH ‘Sta. New York. 
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| THE FINEST MADE 


ore) B=208 50) eS 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 


_KING OF CONDIMENTS 
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Jusurauce. 


A CASE OF MEDDLING. 





A VERY queer instance of insurance su- 
pervision and guardianship bythe courts 
comes from Louisville. In that city is a 
Board of Underwriters, unincorporated, 
which has been in existence more than 
twenty years, and this Board, a few 
months ago, adopted a new set of by-laws 
to take effect October Ist. 
pers, representing three local companies, 
objected to the by-law which prohibits 


Three mem- 


any company or agency from employing 
more than one agent and refused to abide 
They 
were brought to trial under the by-laws, 
and the mode of procedure prescribed by 
those by-laws is very peculiar. Section 
six provides that the member proposing 
to prefer charges shall first submit the ac- 
tual or supposed facts to his fellow-mem- 
bers, who shall unite with him in making 
the charges, if they think the case clear 
enough to warrant this; they shall report 
their action only to the secretary, and he 
shall not in any way, directly or indirect- 
ly, “ indicate the names or identity of such 
members.” He shall thereupon become 
prosecutor on behalf of the Board, and a 
meeting shall immediately be called for 
the formal presentation. This is peculiar 
enough, since it provides for a secret and 
irresponsible bringing of charges, but 
what follows in section seven is still 
stranger, for that provides that the pte- 
ferring of charges as specified, shall be 
taken and held -prima facie evidence of 
the violation alleged; ‘‘ and conviction 
shall follow, unless the accused member 
shall himself establish, to the satisfaction 
of the Board, his innocence of the charge 
made against him. And in case he shall 
not have succeeded in establishing his in- 
nocence satisfactorily, as above, within 
twenty-four hours from the time such 
charge is formally preferred at a meeting 
of the Board, whether special or regular, 
unless further time be granted by a vote 
of the Board, absolute business non-inter- 
course upon every subject and matter re- 
lating to insurance shall immediately be 
established and maintained between the 
members of the Board and the accused 
member until the charge is officially de- 
clared of no effect. The secretary shall 
notify all members of the filing of such 
charge.” 

The members accused in this case re- 
fused to withdraw voluntarily, or to 
abide by a compact they had freely con- 
sented to, nor were they willing to be 
expelled; so they applied to the courts for 
a restraining injunction, and actually 
obtained it. Judge Toney who granted 
it, correctly characterized the denial of 
the ancient right of facing one’s accusers, 
as wellas, in some degree, making the 
accusers judges also, and the requirement 
that the accused shall be taken to be pre- 
sumptively guilty and actually gvilty un- 
less they affirmatively establish their in- 
hnocence within twenty-fuur hours. Of 
course this is absurd and unreasoning to 
the line of burlesque, and beyond tLat, 
but the malcontents agreed to it, and when 
taey became no longer willing to abide 
by such a ridiculous compact all they 
had to do was to get out. Says Judge 
Toney, however: 


by it, after having agreed to it. 


“Now, I have no hesitation in saying that 
wherever a man has civil rights and prop- 
erty rights, as these plaintiffs have in the 
Membership of this Board and in all its 
Privileges and immunities, such a mode of 
Proced ure cannot be adopted and will not 
be tolerated in any Court of Equity as a 
means of impairing said civil rights and 
Property rights of a member; and when im- 
Peached in a Court of Equity will be an- 
Dulled as repugnant to every sense of fair- 
hess and justice aud will never be allowed 
to destroy or impair the property rights of 
said members. 

“In this case, however, the plaintiffs’ 
right to the relief which they seek rests 
Upon even a higher ground than the un- 
Teasonable, unfair and arbitrary mode of 
Procedure to which they have been sub- 
jected 


“By-law 41 hold to be utterly unwar- 
_ ‘Manted by anything in the constitution or 





contract of association between these par- 


ties, or articles, we may call it, of associa- 


tion, between them. It is, net to be strictly 
technical, ultra vires; but not only is it 
ultra vires, but it is void in so far as it 
seeks to subject any member in the conduct 
of his business to unreasonable require- 
ments. If the Board hada right to adopt 
such a by-law limiting the number of solic- 
itors to one, why hasit not the right not 
only to inhibit employment of any solicitor 
at all, but to provide that no member of the 
Board or any insurance agent should solicit 
business at all but wait for the business to 
come to them? 

“This Board could thus prohibit drum- 
ming for business altogether and expel a 
member for being industrious and put a 
premium upon laziness. 

*T will not pursue the argument further. 
This by-law No. 4 is palpably and shocking- 
ly a departure, an arbitrary departure from 
the purpose of the organization, and is an 
unwarranted invasion of the property rights 
of any member or all of its members who 
do not choose to surrender their rights to 
the arbitrary rule of the majority. 

The point is, as we conceive it, that all 
this reasoning is excellent but has one de- 
fect: it is not applicable to the case. 
Suppose a group of small boys playing the 
game of ‘‘ mumble-peg,” the rule of which 
is that the winner may drive a peg into 
the ground as far as he can with a fixed 
number of blows with his knife and the 
loser must draw it out with his teeth; 
would Judge Toney grant an injunction 
in relief of a ‘‘ kicking” loser who ob- 
jected to the peg-drawing, or would he 
tell the boys to settle their own agree- 
ments? The Jaw always looks for the al- 
ternative. A man may take life, in self- 
defense, and considerable latitude is al- 
lowed him in presuming (even errone- 
ously) that his life is really in danger; 
but the law says he must save himself by 
running, if he can, before retaliating upon 
the assailant. When the law attacks a 
man, and crowds him into a corner, so 
that he has no alternative of escape, a 
Court may, and must, interpose relief by 
injunction, if he is entitled to relief; but 
when he is in the open field of a voluntary 
compact which has no property of his in 
its possession and has no power to abridge 
his natural freedom of action, is not in- 
tervention an absurdity? If A and Bare 
walking and conversing together and re- 
fuse to accept the company of C, what a 
spectacle does C present when he asks a 
court to compel them to associate with 
him! Yet we have had such cases, men 
obnoxious to their fellow-members of a 
social club trying, by injunction, to force 
continuance of an association which had 
become impossible. When the member- 
ship exists for and is founded upon the 
holding of veritable property and the use 
of business facilities—as in case of com- 
mercial exchanges—that is different; but 
when the simple remedy of withdrawal 
remains for the minority, what have they 
to complain of ? 

This case illustrates anew the meddling 
disposition which is so very prevalent, 
and in this instance the meddling goes to 
say that a party may be relieved of obe- 
dience to a rule of his own making. 





THE average building is a stove, and its 
contents are fuel. This, however, does 
not adequately express the case, for the 
building. unlike other stoves, is itself 
combustible. It is also provided with 
flues for its own destruction, quite as 
effective for the purpose as if designed for 
that end. Seta fire anywhere within the 
four walls of an average building, and in 
a few minutes after it bores through any 
part of the flooring or side walls it runs 
up to the top. Why? Simply because 
nearly every building has two skins, be- 
tween which is an inclosed space lined 
with combustible material, well-seasoned 
and provided with rough and exposed 
points and surfaces ready to catch; that 
is, these spaces are flues. They are often 
provided with inflammable kindling in 
the shavings and bits of wood which the 
builder got out of the way in the most 
handy manner by just sweeping them 
under the floor. We recall one very 
notable case where a builder projected 
floor beams actually into the chimney 
flue—of course firing the house—for no 
reason but that this was a handy way for 





him and he would not even take the 
trouble to saw them off flush. If these 
flues were cut off at each floor. even by 
nothing more effectual than a tight parti- 
tion of wood, this would act as a *‘ damp- 
er” and would gain a little time by 
retarding the upward movement of the 
rarified air. It would costa little money, 
and some trouble to build even in this 
way, and so the old manner goes on. We 
are too much favored by the conditions, 
in this country; we have too much—it 
spoils us, Nevertheless we are working 
along down toward the level, 





ONE of the current items of insurance 
news just now is thata prominent firm 
of insurance brokers (fire) have had a 
rival arrested for criminal libel for having 
said that they are in the habit of retain- 
ing premium money three or four months 
before handing it over to the companies. 
Considering that the thing charged is 
not embezzlement, but only a slowness in 
settlement, we hardly see what there is in 
it to get angry about, for the only place 
where the story, evenif entirely false, 
could do the brokers any harm is among 
the insurance companies, who of course 
know what is the custom in this respect. 
And what is that custom? Are the inter- 
mediaries generally prompt in payment, 
or 80 prompt that a suspicion of slowness 
would damage any particular one? If 
‘* four months ” is about the custom, or 
only a little beyond the custom, the 
power of the broker is again illustrated. 
The trial of this libel suit, if it ever ov- 
curs, ought to bring out some informa- 
tion about this. It is also charged in 
some of the English insurance journals 
that ‘‘ several” brokers in London have 
built up their business by systematically 





dividing commissions with their custom- 
ers. As to this way of fastening hooks 
to the customer, should it be ‘“ several,” 
or ‘‘ many,” or “‘ all ”—in this and other 
American cities? 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


27 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pciicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
Curtains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Kaaimins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President 
JOHN A. BAB.E, Seeretarv. 

















4. ™M. ALLEN, President. 


Ww. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
3. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





HOME 


Insurance Co. 


of New York. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SEVENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


July, 


188s. 





Reserve for Unpaid Losses, 


Reserve for Sinking Fund.................. 


Net Surplus 


Cash in Banks 
United States Stocks (market value) 


State and City Bonds (market value) 


Real Estate 


POORER OHH He EEE HEHEHE EEO HEEE HEHEHE EHH EEE HEHE EEEES 


POORER OHHH Ee SHEE E HHH EH HEHEHE EES 


CR os nab 00kee c0000a00adeses 


CORPO e Hee HERE RHEE HEE HER HEE SHH EEH EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EES 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value) 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand... . 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist July, 1888........... aeeeenapastanwces 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee 


$3,000,000 00 
3,432,045 00 
“437,784 25 
10,486 66 
1,203,830 97 


pSeSeCwEhebbeeaseswesseencnmesee $8,084,146 88 


$158,235 69 
659,050 00 
2,661,625 00 
9222,272 50 
226,000 00 
309,700 00 
74,381 32 
398.515 91 
1,344,366 46 


8,084,146 88 


Total.... 





DIRECTORS: 


{SAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R. FUSDICK 

WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER S. CARTER, 


D. A HEALD, 
D. H. McALPIN, 


HENRY M. TABER, 


A.C. ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. sLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
JOHN 8. WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, 

E. G. SNOW, JR. 


WALTER H. LEWI§, 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 

J. HARSEN RHOADES, 
GEORGE C. WHITE, JR., 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., 


t Vice-Pres’ts. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW. 


THOMAS B. GREENE. | See's. 


WENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 





Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the inearence as long as you live. by payments adjusted to 


cever ee cost of the risk durin 
term pol ~ pe the Provident 
economica 

Among all life insurance companies the 


each term selected and 
avings Life Assurance 
and fa'rert system of life insurance attainab! 


Provident Savings shows the largest raties of arsets to liabilities 


id for. Youcando this b 


taking a renewable 
ety, 120 Broadway, New 


ork. The safest, most 


and the smallest ratios of payments for death claime and expenses to amount insured. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

JANUATY, 1887.2... ces eccecceseevenerceeree 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums. ...........++++. $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to Fist Decomber, 1887............00++ $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

BOTESE . cocrcccoccceces secseee $1,509,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

TRRONSIB. cccccccccccceccccce 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assete— 

viz: 


United States and ate of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,42.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559.106 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

CetNRAGOE GB orccvccccerccesccccovcccccecce 474,439 88 





Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 

Cash 1m Bank......cccsccccorssesccccsceseces 218,192 40 
ME... cecccanseceresinateees seveeense ee $12,237,283 % 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sev- 
enth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES, CHARLBS P. BURDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


. A. RA . CHA’S H. MARSHALL 
AMES LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM, STUE HIS. 4ARLESD. LEVERICH 
BENJAMIN pieh D, JOHN L. RIKER, 
LOSIAH O. LOV EORGE BI ISS, 
MU? CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
ROBERT B MINTURN, N. DE NTON SMITH, 
{(LLIAM DEGROOT i AAC 
HORACE GR DW’'D BRLOY D-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIO IRA BURSLEY, 
C. A. HAND, AMES A. HEWLETT 
JOHN D. HE GEORGE H. cy, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB LAWRENCE 1 RNURE. 


OHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vico- President. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for descriptiou of new plans and 
eatures. 


NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company, 


135 BROADWAY, New York, 
ORGANIZED 1850. 


72d Beni: {Annual Statement Jan, Jat 1888 





CASH CAPITA L......00005 cose 500.000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............ 1,182,807 28 
Reserve for all other liabilities...... 21 32838 14 03 
Pee Ds crccsccce. covsececses scons 335 93819 

Ek: iincesniemaiaaedial $2. 237, 491 5¢ 50 
Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 


tion under the Guc orantie s of pe, 
NEW YORK nArEr ra AW. 
TER Nor N, Present, 
pos, F. GOODRICH. oo President. 
EST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec. 


THE ‘ 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OP NEW YORK. 


1850. (837 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agengs and Canvassers wanted fur desira- 
ble territory. to whom vermanent emvloyment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


‘AMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STERRINS. Actnary 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
pogcovesececcessetcces $18.199, 
Cehise 18:488:383 74 

Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for prockanly the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icles. These polict es pasticingte in the Annual) d 
bution of surpius, an ane subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

surrender and paid-up insurance values 
dorsed on eer lic: ~A 

Pamphl anatory of a. new up Destase may be 
bad en appli ion at Company 


SECURITY. 





RECORD FOR 1887. 


Increase in Assets 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Increase in New Policies written - 
Increase in New Insurance written $1,516,845 00 
Increase in Policies in force - - - 
Inorease in Insurance in force - - 
Increase in New Premium income - 
Increase in Total Premium income 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES. 
On the 4 percent. standard - - 
On the 4 1-2 per cent. standard - - 


IN DISPUTABILITY. PROMPT PAYMENT. 


GRACE. 


THE 


$101,358 61 
700 


1,030 
$2,387,180 00 
$23,990 59 
$59,192 20 





112.8 
120.3 








oe 
66 





POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 





Assets Over 


1845 
1855 
1865 
1875 
1885 


Jan. 1. 1886 
1, 1887 
1 1888 


LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life yn Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 








$118,000,000 


ISSUES 








$97,490.34 
2,850,077 .56 
12,235,407.86 


* <- 72,446,970.06 
oe. 103,876,178.51 
a. 108,908,967 51 
-  - 114,181,963.24 


<= 
A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un 
precedented in the History of Life 


Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Qo, 


OF PHILADELPurLa, 


I na 6 sciccsccsnseenicea $13,432,548 64 
PI 6066 cadvdecceuseces 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In. 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 





STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 

SPS Buin 000 s 3825;188 88 

ee TREE "$784,044 66 


Cash surrender values stated in every poliay, and 
penne by the Massachussetts Non- Forteleure 


“NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
co. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE OITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. ee President. 


O. P. ral, Secre' 
WHEELWHIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 








regen TARE Sisal 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
The most liberal and equitable content consistent 
with recognized business principles 





aoe AGENTS desi som resent the Com- 
te address 53.5. ‘Gar FFNEY. Super- 





oo lkaet 
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LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

. In thiscompapny policy- 

: holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


FYICES, (New YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
nk } Brooklyn, cor. Court and Moa ¥ 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 











Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 


Reserve. ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net PUPDIUS.......... .ceceeeeeeeee 920,997 61 


PO tice nc 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 


This company conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECIORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT. President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
WM. L. ANDREWS RICHARD A. \, MeCURDY 
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AURELIUS B. HULL, THEODORE F. VAIL, 

a HOR 4 J. D. VERMI Lye. 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 
WM. G. LOW, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 
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AN 


Equitable Tontine Policy. 


i itl eee 


September 15th, 1873, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society issued a policy on the life 
of a resident of New York thirty years of age. 
It was a life policy, its premiums payable in 
fifteen annual payments, and on the Tontine 
plan. The total premium for fifteen years 
amounted to $5 304. 

Here is the result September 15th, 1888: 


A cash value of $6,567.70. This is a return 





in cash to the policy-holder of $122.45 for 
each $100 paid in premiums, and is in addi- 
tion to the protection furnished to his family 


of $10,000 of assurance the fifteen 


during 





years. He could have taken a paid-up policy 
for $15,860. 


cash to the policy-holder’s heirs of $295.70 for 


This would secure a retinen in 





each $100 paid in premiums, 


The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 


DOES A 


LARGER BUSINESS, 


HOLDS A 


LARGER SURPLUS, 


Better Contract, 
And Pays its Losses More Promptly 


THAN ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLE 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE : NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888, 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887....... . $71,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PND o.2. cc cecicevcvsccecvebbsdtnncodesssnnssévensesonsocboocsoncoeseseseoed $19,328,519 87 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18t7..... ...-...seeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeee 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 

Feterest Grd TOMER, C66......ccccccccccccccccvccccccscccccccccesccecepecooccose 4,252,430 50 

Less Interest accrued January Ist. 1887 .,.......ccccsecececeeeeeeeece sonees 486,497 10— 3,765,983 40— $22,052,787 12 





$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 


OU CERI OO GI on cc cosees cc sacccecesesncs ennnsecsbcconccancesosqocnessonesces $4,361,366 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 
Tee Fae Fee cesectncccccceccesccancsevencsocsesescccss $9,535,210 79 
TESS GE COGAIPAMGTD. 000 vccccccccsecccccevcecccccccccccescocsoccscessccncesdeceeseeeses 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ [ee@8, CtC...........cccsecsececceeeceeeesecsesseesceses 3,581,026 06 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etC............00sseeee eevee 629.360 96—$ 15,960,093 43 





ASSETS. $79,912,317 17 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and im tranSit..............cccceeeeeecceeeeeeces eeeeeeeseneees $3,038,499 60° 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814 &2).... 49,088,286 14 
Rired TRANG 6c vcnccesneveccsess acces séccceccee covecsccccocoovencncvsensecece seneceesecones 6,887,092 59 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
CUPILY)...-.eeeee eOeoSocoeseceseceeecelesenee Soeeeseeses + seceeecose: coesescooeooece 15,969,372 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,867.500 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
GERORRES BD SUG TRI cccnes caccdecescccwcens. accesses 06 vecasscrecesesonsss 388,799 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due emma to 
Fai. Bat, TRB. occces ccs cccccsccccsccvensnncescessess ececenecvoss Sesbedeesed nbedenctene 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,300,000)........... 839,156 08 
Agate? WAIAMOEB..cccvcccere cevcvccccccescscccccsccecccccesecescoses seseees secceecesccoses 170,792 59 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... ... 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report Med 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888 ..... 
Appropriated as follows: 


488,477 59—$79,91 


3,167,528 68 


$83,079,845 85 


Approved losses in Course Of PAYMENLE.............ceecseeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeteeeeseceesees $327,078 38 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Ct6.... .....cccceecececceeeeeceecececeeeeeseeeeseeeeenes 2? 2,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)............s..seeeeee 27,582 30 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented),...........cc00 ceccceceveeees sees 13.042 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net PreMiuM.............sceecereeceeeeeeeeeeeeee $68,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 
quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 
aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December $Sist, 1887............. 1,592,098 00— 70.599 740 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu-— oar 
ary Ist, 188), over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 








policies Of that CIAGS......ccccccccesccccscccocccccecccccsecoccoecescece 4,176,425 25 
ADAiaw to the Fund Gari Wil... cscsvcccccccccccccesscocesccnccvscescces 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
WB Bo ov ccvsccccccccsccccccccecesscescessbcccceosocecsess «© egeucvensenccese 646,306 96 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888............sceceneecceceeeeeserereeeceessrenee 5,315," 20 83 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........crecercreeeseeeeeereeeeece onod Shensas 52,886 73 
$76,428,265 74 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard),...........ccsccrccsee cevseeee seeeees $6,651.580 11 





$83,079,845 85 
Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 


i, e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
tine Fund).. $11,846,793 06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
GFORGE H. POTTS, 


WM L. STRONG, 
Ww. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE. 


* 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
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Old and Young. 
“PEACE AND GOOD WILL, GOOD 
WILL AND PEACE.” 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL, 





*“*PEACE and 
peace!” 
Year after year with sweet increase 
The heavenly carol swells: 
The holy tale of Jesu’s birth 
In ever-widening circles earth 
With tongues unnumbered tells. 


good will, good will and 


Once more the vision glorified 

Appears with blessed Christmas tide— 
The Virgin full of grace; 

And in her arms the Chiid Divine, 

The God-Man born of David’s line, 
New head of Adam’s race. 


The very nature that we wear, 

His Godhead veiled, He stoops to share 
In great humility; 

And angel legions round Him close 

And Heaven with boundless praise o’erflows 
That such a love could be. 


But neither round Hisinfant brow 

The crown of thorns (pre-woven now) 
Created eyes behold; 

Nor in those infant arms that reach 

In mute appeal, in lieu of speeeb, 
The cross those arms infold. 


Yet crown of thorns and holy rood 

(The tree of life, the mystic wood), 
His spotless sacrifice, 

His anguish and His triumph, all 

Are shadowed here in Bethlehem’s stall 
Tho hidden from our eyes. 


Here, too, begins His wondrous reign; 
Confessors, martyrs lead His train 
Of humble souls aud pure; 
Not of this world His Kingdom is; 
All others fade away, but His 
Forever shall endure. 


His sword is Truth, His armor Love; 
His Spirit as a tender Dove 
Broods o’er this troubled life; 
He pities, pardons, strengthens, feeds; 
He binds the breaking heart that bleeds; 
To peace transformeth strife. 


Where’er the Marah waters sprivg 
Of want or wrong or suffering 
And men of Him entreat, 
His cross all crimsoned with His blocd 
He casts into the bitter flood 
And makes those waters sweet. 


**Peace and good will, good will and peace!” 
What wonder that with gladincrease 
The heavenly carol swells; 
And on the story of His birth 
In ever-widening circles, earth 
With wondering rapture dwells! 
PORTSMOUTSAI, N. H. 
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SHUT IN. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





Ir was the dreariest hour of the day in 
the Hope Hospital. It was the time when 
even inthe South End of the city where 
the afternoons are generous, and the 
streets wide, the sun steps slowly off the 
floor of the ward and leans over the win- 
dow-sills' and draws his shining skirts 
around him, and gets away. lt was the 
time before gas and after daylight; it was 
the time when the afternoon fever sets in; 
it was the time when the doctor does not 
come upon his next visit; it was the time 
when it ought to be supper-time and isn’t; 
when one ought to feel betterand dcesn’t: 
when one wants to be at home and can’t; 
when the hand-organ on Harmony Street 
plays ‘‘ The Old Folks at Home,” or * Toll 
the Bell,” or ‘‘ Bury me Deep,” or other 
enlivening suited to enhance the 
cheerfulness of patients. It was the time 
when the Irishwoman in the next bed 
maintains that she cannot live till morn- 
ing, or will die in the attempt to prove it; 


airs 


who has the serious operation and the 
funny temperament sings: 
**Sambo was my dai-sy!” 


as loud as she dares and louder than she is 











weeps is teary, when the nurse looks out 
of the window, and wishes she were free 
to take a walk like other folks: the hour 
when it seems impossible to get well and 
objectionable to die and worse to live; 
when the burden of all life is at its heavi- 
est and the lot of the sick is at its hardest 
—it was half-past four o’clock. Besides, 
it was late in October and it was Boston. 

It had been threatening rain all day; 
and between palf-past four and five the 
fallbegan. This was the time when the 
Hospital ambulance slowly turned the 
corner of Washington Street and rolled 
considerately up the Hospital avenue with 
the new patient. Not that it was an event 
to receive a new patient at the Hope Hos- 
pital, which was a new enterprise, mod- 
ern to the last detail, both of faith and 
practice, and representing the most pro- 
gressive form of medical science, paid 
some special attention to the comfort and 
the diversion of patients according to 
methods of itsown. Hope Hospital was 
a popular place; had not beds enough 
to receive the half of its applicants, and 
declined them by tke hundreds every 
year. The institution is well known as 
one of the magnificent charities of one 
of the most generous towns in the world; 
its patrons, tho chiefly heavy tax-payers 
to the medical treatment of the State and 
the city, are compelled to support their 
personal medical faith out of their own 
pockets; hence the limitations and the en- 
thusiasms of Hope Hospital. It has all 
the ardors of self-sacrifice, pugnacity and 
reform. 

It is crowded, asI said. But a patient 
from Michigan does not come every day. 
It was understood that the celebrity of her 
‘* case ”’—which means the extremity and 
obduracy of her sufferings—had admitted 
the patient from Michigan. The celebra- 
ted Dr. Von Moltke, of our own staff, had 
ordered preparations for the girl, who 
had appealed to his skill by a letter which 
she never would have dared to write had 
she known the man she wrote to; for this 
reason, perhaps, it touched him. The 
great man, brusque, savage when he felt 
like it, worn to the shreds of his nerve 
and his temper, doing the work of ten 
better-natured men, used to turning off 
patients as the editor of a popular maga- 
zine turns away spring verse, peremptor- 
ily required every attention paid to this 
obscure young woman. 

‘* She suffers the torments of Hell,” he 
said; ‘‘ and she writes the letter of an an- 
gel in Heaven.” 

‘The patient from Michigan, Dr. Hall,” 
announced the janitor. ‘‘ Miss Brand, 
sir.” 

The House physician bustled and blush- 
ed a little as he went out to receive Miss 
Brand. He was adelicate, boyish fellow, 
pale and fair, possessed of the excessive 
shyness not uncommon with young men, 
beginners in his profession. He bustled be- 
cause he felt his unimportance; he blush- 
ed because he tried to feel at ease; he had 
not been at his post six months, and was 
not hardened yet to the sight of suffering 
women. 

The patient from Michigan, when the 
door of the ambulance was opened, turned 
her face with a look of keen expectance. 
She saw a patch of rainy sky from which 
the drops drizzled petulantly; the brick 
facade of the Hospital towered behind; 
the brown grass-plots and dying red and 
yellow chrysanthemums in the well-kept 
flower-beds spattered against each other. 
A marble woman, supposed to represent 
the art of healing as adapted to the limit- 
ations of a fountain, poured Cochituate 


| and rain from a vase upon the forehead 


of a marble child with the general appear- 


| ance of having his face washed and ob- 
when the Negress in the surgical ward | 


jecting to it. The foreground of this 


| scenery was occupied by a dripping um- 


allowed; when the West End lady patron- | 


ess in the private room, who always 


comes to her own Hospital when she is ill, 


sends her maid on twenty errands in as | 


many minutes; when the pious patient calls 
for her Bible and reads aleud from Lam- 
entations; when the patient with the 


cough is noisy, when the patient with the | 


groan is groany, when the patient who 


| 


brella; beneath it, a dripping young man. 
He stood in the storm with his hat off, 
looking gently into the ambulance. 

‘““You don’t look as I expected,” ob- 
served the patient immediately, ‘‘ I sup- 
posed you were black and big.” 

‘*Madam?” expostulated the young 
man, blushing madly. 

* Aren’t you Dr. Von Moltke?’ inquired 
Miss Brand, comfortably. 

‘*Great heavens, no!” cried the House 
physician. ‘‘ Why, I don’t look any more 





like him than a—a turkey does like—like 
a man-of-war.” 

‘“*Oh, I beg your pardon! You see I’m 
so ignorant. I never was at a hospital. 
It didn’t occur to me there was more than 
one doctor. How funny !” 

Miss Brand laughed merrily; the House 
physician laughed too; he did not remem- 
ber ever having seen a new patient laugh 
before; they usually took it out in sadder 
ways, poor things, when the excitement 
of arrival succeeded the miseries of the 
journey. 

‘*May I get out?” asked the patient 
from Michigan, with twinkling eyes. As 
Dr. Wentworth Hall looked into the am- 
bulance from the Boston storm Miss 
Brand seemed to him to be alleyes. She 
had a dark, sweet face; it was a small 
face of the type which gives an impres- 
sion of essential refinement; she had 
brown hair, which was brushed back 
from a high forehead beneath an invalid 
cap, over which she wore a crocheted 
woolen hood or rigolette of white; her 
stuff dress was brown and old and cov- 
ered by an older brown cloak and shawl 
of brown and white check; her brown 
gloves were much mended and white at 
the fingers’ ends. Evidently the patient 
from Michigan was not a rich person. 
Her cheeks were sunken, and the chisel- 
ing of intense suffering had been deeply 
carved about her mouth and forehead, 
between and above the eyes. Her eyes 
were uncommonly large and brilliant; of 
acolor not easy to classify, at least be- 
tween an umbrella and an ambulance; 
they looked at the young physician 
straight and strong; it was as if the soul 
of health sbone out of the body of disease. 

‘*T can’t get out, you know,” she added, 
laughing lightly. ‘‘I don’t walk, ’m 
ashamed to say.” 

‘* Your pardon, Miss Brand!” pleaded 
the young doctor with a fresh, fierce 
blush. ‘* You shall have every attention 
and at once.” 

He relapsed into official distance imme- 
diately; atoning for the touch of human 
nature that the new patient had aroused 
in him by a preternatural gravity and 
impersonality of demeanor which had the 
effect of making him look younger than 
ever; at which the patient’s lips twitched 
disrespectfully as they carried her up the 
walk and into the Hospital through the 
now driving and inhospitable rain. 


Left to herself at last, oh, left alone at 
last! Who but the patient knows the 
mercilessness or the mercy of solitude? 
Hertha Brand took hers when she got it, 
as she took most things, in ways peculiar 
to herself. 

All the preliminaries were over; she 
had done all the proper things; answered 
the inquiries as to the fatigue of her jour- 
ney; been introduced to her nurse; re- 
ceived the visit of the assistant House phy- 
siclan, a young lady who regarded her 
with some perplexity beneath a set of 
bright blonde bangs and over a particu- 
larly stylish ruff; had attempted toeat her 
supper, and failed; had been ordered 
broth at eight, and promised to try; had 
inquired for Dr. Von Moltke, and been 
told that he would call to-morrow at half- 
past four; had said good-night to the 
House physician who felt her pulse with 
an abashed and ladylike forefinger, and 
(being still young in his profession) ex- 
pressed some impulsive sympathy with 
the evident exhaustion of the patient 
who had the originality not to call his 
attention to it. 

The assistant House physician awaited 
the House physician as he gently re- 
placed the screen and left the bedside of 
the patient from Michigan. 

Dr. Mary May and Dr. Hall walked to- 
gether the length of the ward consulting 
in low tones. Her yellow bangs wore 
their professional aspect; her little mouth 
closed primly. She was ridiculously 
pretty! She was one of the sinuous 
blondes men sell their minds and souls 
for. The young woman in spectacles, 
who stood six ahead of Dr. May in the 
medical college at graduation, was indis- 
creet enough to affirm that Mary May 
would never have received the appoint- 
ment if she had not been a stylish girl; 
but it is possible that the valedictorian’s 





vision was astigmatic, from over-study 
by candle-ends in the cold hall bedrooy 
of the cheap boarding-house, where the 
gas was turned off at half-past nine, 

‘What do you think of the case, Doe. 
tor?” asked Mary May, respectfully, It 
was her nature to say to the House phy. 
sician: ‘‘What do you think?” after the 
great Von Moltke or others cf the staff 
had visited a case. Wentworth Hall was 
a sensible little fellow: but he responded 
to this deference as an honest, goog, 
natured dog does to a pat on the head: 
without knowing it. 

“Spinal, I think,” said Dr. Hall, With 
a little importance, which may be par. 
doned to him; he approved of Miss May, 
whose feminine nature had not been yj. 
tiated by her profession; she retained 
that graceful respect for the natural lead. 
ers of the vocation which— 

** I didn’t know but you would think it 
bysterical ?” suggested Mary May. 

Dr. Hall gave the blonde bangs a map. 
ly, direct look; not the personal, but the 
professional glance, that Mary May knew 
well, and liked less well. 

‘A woman with those eyes never has 
hysteria,” he said, with unwonted de. 
cision. 

**I should value your opinion, of 
course,” mildly replied Mary May. 

She leaned a trifle toward him in that 
instinctive way little women have of 
turning toward not very tall men. She 
chatted about some pleasant things, 
laughing as she talked; she had beautiful 
teeth. Dr. Hall regarded her indulgent. 
ly as they passed through the soundless 
doors that led frem the ward into the 
outer world. 


.. Alone at last! Oh, alone at 
last! Miss Brand turned her face upon 
her pillow with tbe relief of the long sigh 
that no one can overhear. She was suf- 
fering—but let us not say what. §% 
idly we are in the habit of saying: “Oniy 
God knows”; what it stands to reason 
nobody else can know, that the phrase 
should be relegated to the truisms. Th 
chronic invalid is the most solitary being 
in the world. Between himself and life 
there rises a wall of stained glass. Be 
cause we of the outside can see through 
it here or there, we forget that we never 
break through it. We skim its surface like 
flies on the face of the globe that coversa 
piece of exquisite machinery; we are no 
nearer most of the time to the palpitating 
movements that throb within. 

Hertha Brand lay upon her cot patient- 
ly. Tbe screen closed in about her; the 
wall seemed to reach out across her as if 
the two clasped hands to hold her there. 
Beyond, the screen of the next patient 
rose and regarded her. There were two 
storks and a bulrush on her screen; there 
were two bulrushes and a stork upon ber 
neighbor’s screen. The wall was white. 
The neighbor with the one stork coughed; 
the invisible neighbor at her head behind 
the two storks groaned; the padded doors 
of the long ward shut with their Jittle 
muffled thuds as nurses passed in or out. 
Once she heard a doctor’s voice—Dr. 
Hall’s—soothing a sobbing girl at the 
other end of the room. Another doctor's 
chimed in presently, on a high, inquisi- 
tive key; that belonged to the professional 
bangs. Both ceased goon, and such &i- 
lence as the presence of so much suffering 
renders possible, fell upon Hope Hospital. 

“This is my world,” said Hertha 
Brand, ‘* God created it.” 

She turned her head toward the wall, 
because she could turn nothing else; she 
was too exhausted to move. 

‘It is something not to have to look at 
those two storks all night,” she thought. 
“ Really, I’m quite fortunate. The wall 
is such a pleasent change. And 00 
paper? That is the hight of pathological 
civilization.” 

She thought of the paper in her little 
room in Michigan, that barren little room 
in which she had Jain till every atom of 
it was hospitalized from her pathetic 
presence. That paper was chocolate and 
French green and black; it had a pattera 
of lizards and locusts and figure eight 
and ciphers. The lizards were black 


the locusts chocolate, and she had counted a 
8,000 of them 8,000 times 8,000 time 
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—— 
, there was a man hanging from a 
js (or to that effect) in a delicate 
of amber touched with red about 
neck. In her delirious times she had 
her stepmother for the love of 
mercy only to cut down that man. 
«J wonder if Father misses me?” 
thought the patient from Michigan. 
« Poor Father! I didn’t make him very 
much trouble; but he has the children, 


and they are all well.” 


«Hertha Brand, Schoolhouse, Michigan. 
twenty-nine. Has not walked for 
rs.” 

Fl cout Dr. Von Moltke paused here 
and gave one unnecessary look (which in 
,man whose glances have a par value of, 
say, five dollars a minute or a dollar a 
wink, goes for something) at the patient 
whose symptoms he did the honor to re- 
cord in his celebrated note-book. He was 
pot an imaginative man, it is safe to say; 
but a vision passed before the surgeon at 
that moment of what it might mean to be 
ped-ridden for seven years—in School- 
house, Michigan. Te added to his super- 

fuous look one superfluous question: 

« Is Schoolhouse a—large place ?” 

“We have a population of twenty-one 
hundred. Twenty-one hundred and one, 
if you counted me,” answered the patient 
from Michigan. 

“T propose to count you. You shall go 
back as live as any of them. Now, Miss 
Brand, can you answer questions sensibly? 
[ have no time to waste. Understand 
that !” 

“When you speak to me properly, sir, 
] will try,” replied Miss Brand, with a 
snap of her strong eyes. 

“H’m—m—m.” The great man laid 
down his note-book and looked over it at 
the patient with a sort of infantile aston- 
ishment. He had never been answered in 
that manner by a little person. He was 
wed to having full swing (and taking it) 
with his clientéle. Everybody was afraid 
ofhim; he made use of the general defer- 
ace as he did of any other universal pa- 
thological law. 

“H’'m—m!” said Dr. 
“You'll get well !” 

“Lhave no objections, sir.” 

“Then, if you please, madam, you will 
answer my questions as well as you know 
how?” 

“Certainly; with pleasure.” 

“You have not walked for seven years?” 

“Seven years.” 


Von Moltke. 


’ “Accident, or illness?’ 


“A railroad accident. I was jarred. 
After that we lay in the snow, and I froze 
before I was picked up.” 

* Pain ever since 2” 

“Ever since.” 

“Unrelieved ?” 

“ Unrelieved.” 

“ Here? and there? and there ?”’ 

“Yes, of course; and there.” 

“Insomnia ?” 

“Oa, yes.” 

“S$ rious ?” 

“it depends upon your siandard. They 
aiid ig the Inquisition that no torture 
brought people round to the Holy Catho- 
lie faith 80 quickly as enforced sleepless- 
Ress, Lunderstand that. Ithink I would 
become a cannibal for a week's sleep.” 

“Ho—m—m. Yes. We'll stop all 
that, you undeistand. How did yon get 
here?” 

“My friends put me in charge of the 
Conductor, The brakemen were very kind 
tome. I was passed on from road to road. 
There were same passengers—ladies—they 
“Ww tomy meals, I got along. Everybody 
*askind to me. It was very interesting. 
Thad my ticket; like a corpse. Did you 


“ROW & Corpse has to have a ticket like a | 


reman If he travels alone they fasten 
“98 the box. I got along beautifully. 
rae to getting along, you know. 

“ j& wasthe worst—and it took a good 
while to get here, That's all.” 

‘Are you poor” 

“Oh, yes; of course, I’m poor. Sick- 
‘W886 is go different, I should think, when 
eo get things. The ladies of our 
vuteh helped Father collect for the 

*to Boston, I never had to take 

before, I said I wouldn’t, you 

» ButI did. You said you could 
reme,” 





‘*Who takes care of you-in School- 
house, Michigan ?” 

‘* My stepmother does allshecan. She 
is very good. She has five children under 
six years old.” 

* Noisy? Did you mind it much?” 

“It was the only thing I ever cried 
about—rainy days when they were all at 
home; and Sundays; and when I was 
worse, you know. Our boys wear cop- 
per-toed shoes. But they are all well, 
Father is well, too. So is she. You 
couldn’t expect well people to understand 
things, could you, Doctor? It isn’t 
human to be sick. It is like being a 
hunch-back—it is deformed; nobody un- 
derstands. Why, of course, not. I 
wouldn’t have you blame my people, Doc- 
tor. They are very kind to me. They 
meant to be. I had to go without things. 
There wasn’t anybody to look after me. 
Why, I was sick!—I have read about 
wheeled-chairs. I never saw one till Icame 
here. I have wanted one forseven years. 
But I got along nicely. Oh, I got along!” 

‘*Can you read ?” 

‘‘ Sometimes. I had to be in a dark 
room ; but that only lasted three years. 
Sometimes I can read half an hour a day, 
now. It is such a comfort.” 

‘*Can you sew? Play games? Receive 
visits? How have you occupied your 
time?” 

‘‘T can’t use my arms, you know. One 
year I crocheted a tidy; but I had to 
give it up. And then my room was so 
cold. We couldn’t afforda fire; the heat 
came in from the sitting-room. The door 
had to be kept open. In cold weather I 
had to keep my arms under the bed-clothes 
tokeep warm. But i play dominoes with 
the boys sometimes. But boys jar the 
bed so, you know. I can’t talk very 
long at one time—and people stay a good 
while, of course. People came to see me. 
But they all came Sundays and always 
at four o’clock, after church. That hurt 
me, you see. I had to stop.” 

‘‘How in—Michigan, have you occupied 
these seven years, Miss Brand ?” 

The invalid’s large eyes narrowed and 
and melted;a look came into them which 
the surgeon could not diagnose; it was 
not described upon the pages of any of his 
volumes of therapeutics. He did not re- 
call having noticed itas recorded even in 
the original French or German. 

**You wouldn’t understand, I think,” 
she said, softly. 

‘*Then enlighten me !” commanded the 
physician peremptorily. 

‘““Why, I have—prayed a good deal; if 
you insist on knowing.” 

‘* Prayed ? Poor occupation! Worst 
thing in the world for you !” 

‘‘T hadn't anything else to do,” said 
Hertha Brand, simply. ‘‘ There was no 
harm in it, was there? It helped me; 
that was all.” 

The surgeon gave the patient from 
Michigan one more unnecessary look, It 
was a piercing look, long and grave. He 
did not smile. He perceived that he had 
a new “case” upon his distinguished 
note-book; which he shut with a snap, 
and said he would call to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

Now when he had gone some yards 
away, Dr. Von Moltke halted in his re- 
sounding stride and returned to the bed- 
side of the patient from Michigan. This 
was a phenomenon. The surgeon was a 
man who never returned to a patient 
when the visit was done. From end to 
end of the ward, the eyes of the sick 
stirred as the bodies of well people move 
toward an accident or incident in the 
street. The Irishwoman beyond the 
storks coughed coquettishly to attract 
the great man’s attention to her fatal 
condition. The religious case laid down 
her Bible and groaned appealingly. But 
the surgical case said nothing funny— 
having been carried to the Morgue an hour 
before. As for Dr. Mary May, she raised 
her pretty eyebrows inquiringly to Dr. 
Hall. 

‘* You are to get well, you understand !” 
exploded Von Moltke, fiercely. ‘‘ There’s 
to be no nonsense about it. We will send 
you home a well woman.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Hertha Brand, 
gently. ‘‘I have heard doctors say that 
before.” 





‘‘Have you ever heard ME say it be- 
fore?” demanded Von Moltke. Over his 
large face, like an electric reflection, 
passed a white light of rage; he was call- 
ed magnificent when he was angry. Miss 
Brand laughed. It was an inconceivable 
irreverence, but she did—she laughed. 

‘*She shows fight,” thought the medi- 
cal tyrant, ‘‘she’lldo. There’s no scare 
in her.” But he said nothing to the frag- 
ile rebel; he never complimented the 
sick; he regarded her intently, bowed 
mightily, and left the ward like a muz- 
zled cyclone. 

‘** She'll fall in love with him,” thought 
the House physician. ‘ They generally 
do.” 

‘*Do you call Dr. Von Moltke a hand- 
some man?” asked Mary May, confiding- 
ly, *‘ I den’t, myself.” 


Now Christmas week came to Hope 
Hospital after all. One hardly expected 
it. It seemed one of the things that 
must pass by the inmates of that afflicted 
place—like health, or joy itself. Out in 
the world, beyond the dead chrysanthem- 
ums, beyond the marble woman in the 
fountain, who washed the marble boy’s 
face with icicles; in the well, live, stir- 
ring, striving world Christmas might feel 
at home; like a heart among its kindred; 
but here— 

Yet here there really was a delightful 
stir. Hertha Brand explained to the West 
End patroness, who, it seemed, represent- 
ed the Society with the short name, how 
delightful it was. The pious patient had 
finished Lamentations and was reading 
aloud the beautiful tale of the Star in the 
East. To-day she had forgotten to read her 
Bible aloud at all; but had wept joyfully 
to herself over the Apocalypse, because 
her little granddaughter had sent her 
some crocheted mittens of a brilliant 
sclferino color edged with blue. The 
Irishwomar had given up dying for a 
day or two; the Priest himself had made 
her a Christmas call, and her son, a young 
gentleman consisting chiefly of freckles 
and an odor of South End livery stables, 
had brought her a paper of peanuts and a 
pound of red rock-candy. 

‘*She hasn’t a tooth in her head,” mer- 
rily explained Miss Brand; ‘but she is 
perfectly happy. Everybody thinks of 
everybody, and everybody thinks of the 
sick. A hospital is the jolliest place I 
ever spent Christmas in in all my life. 
Christmas cards flood us like pellets; and 
as for lace bags with mixed candy in 
them” — 

“I represent the ‘ Shut-in Society,’ in- 
terrupted the lady patroness, suavely. 
‘‘Talways make it a point to visit the 
hospitals at Christmas. Shall I find some- 
thing suitable for your case in our list of 
publications ?” 

*“T know your Society,” said Miss 
Brand, with a touch of unwonted sever- 
ity. ‘‘IfLever get well it shall be the 
object of my life to revolutionize it. You 
have the grandest chances of any associa- 
tion in this country, and I don’t like the 
way you use them. Excuse me, madan— 
I may have had no fair experience—but, 
within three years I have had sent me 
sixteen tracts, four New Testaments, ten 
leaflets with hymns about dying on them, 
fourteen Christmas cards, twelve of them 
Scriptural, and a dozen letters from other 
invalids, describing their diseases.” 

** You are not a religious woman, per- 
haps?” inquired the visitor, politely. 

**T hope so, madam; I try to be. That 
is why I object to your methods. When 
I am President of your Suciety I sha’n’t 
slight the Bible, but I shail add Dickens, 
and Mark Twain, and Frank Stockton, 
and ‘‘ Happy Thoughts,” and * Alice in 
Wonderland,” and Edward Lear's ‘‘ Non- 
sense,” and oh, madam, in Heaven’s 
name, something to make us smile! To 
make us smile! We sha’n’t pray any the 
less for it. No fear of our neglecting the 
other world. Why, it’s all we've got. 
If you'll only try to make this one more 
tolerable you'll do us the best turn in the 
power of all the societies on earth to do 
the sick! Oh, amuse us—amuse us if you 
can!” 

‘“‘I never was an invalid,” replied the 
visitor, very prettily. ‘‘ Perhaps you are 
right. I only have fevers now and then, 








You ought to have the wisdom of your 
experience. It seems a hard one,” 

‘It isthe hardest one in the Hospital,” 
said the House physician to the representa- 
tive of the ‘ Shut-ins’; ‘‘ and if she were to 
revolutionize charity to the sick asshe has 
done this ward, the world would be made 
over, madam, shortly. She has hardly been 
here two months. She isthe joy of this 
place already, madam. She is the strength 
ef it, she is the comfort of it, she is the 
pluck and spirit, and fun, and hope of it, 
There isn’t a patient in the ward who 
doesn’t love her. There isn’t a doctor 
here who doesn’t respect her. She thinks 
less of herself and more of other people 
than any sick person I ever knew. She 
has a remarkable nature. If she gives 
you any advice about the treatment of 
invalids you'll be wise if you listen to it, 
in my opinion. When Dr. Von Moltke 
isn't here, I offer my opinion sometimes,” 
added the House physician, with a frank, 
fine smile he had which was charming. 

‘“Tnat poor girl,” continued Dr. Hall, 
with a shade upon his sersitive face, ‘is to 
undergo—within five days—on holiday 
week—at the desire of the Consulting 
Staff—one of the deadliest operations 
known to surgical history. She didn’t 
tell you, did she? I thought not. Most 
of us make more fuss over filling a tooth. 
She is superb. She is supreme. Good- 
morning, madam. Yes? I wish you 
would bring her some flowers on New 
Year’s Day—if she lives so long. They’re 
better than daily texts for a case like hers, 
I don’t know how it happens; those peo- 
ple of hers must be very neglectful. No- 
body sent her anything on Christmas— 
not even acard; forgot her I suppose; she 
never complained of it, but she looked 
sober when the Christmas mails came in, 
Most of the patients were remembered— 
little souvenirs—something, All she said 
was:* Oh, they are all busy at home. They 
are allwell. They don’t understand what 
it is to be sick, and fifteen hundred miles 
from home. It’s natural they should for- 
get, Doctor. It’s allright. I don’t mean 
to mind it, Doctor. They love me just as 
much, you know.’” 

‘“*Poor girl!’ murmured the visitor 
from the Shut-in Society; her eyes filled. 
“We will try to make it up to her,” she 
said. 

Dr. Hall returned to the bedside of 
Miss Brand; his face was glowing; their 
eyes met with a sudden sweet intelligence. 
The drarea had moved on in two months. 

Now the action had taken a tense and 
rapid character. Hertha Brand had dis- 
tinguished herself; she had not fallen in 
love with the great Dr. Von Moltke. 

The young physician perceived this with 
a species of personal gratitude; he dif- 
fered from Von Moltke radically about 
the case; in which, therefore, he took the 
more interest. Between himself and 
Hope Hospital’s favorite patient a fine 
feeling, like a silken tie, had occurred. 
He called it sympathy. She called it 
friendship. She had a divine ease and 
unconsciousness with him. She had the 

invalid’s sacred protection from musap- 
prehension. She was shut in to her lot 
like a sweet nun into her cell, She was 
like the spirits in Heaven who neither 
marry nor are given in marriage. She 
regarded him trustfully. She leaned 
upon him with the piteous weakness of 
strength disabled. His fine quality per- 
vaded her delicate being like an atmos- 
phere. 

‘*What day has he set for the opera- 
tion?” asked Dr. Hall, abruptly. 

‘To-morrow at three,” composedly 
said Hertha Braud. 

‘To-morrow? I did not think—but 
Von Moltke pushes things when his mind 
is set. I suppose he has explained to you 
the nature of the—risk?” 

‘‘Oh, yes. He seems to be an honor- 
able man. He told me aboutit. He said 
it was my only chance. He ordered it. 
Iam his patient. Solsaid [ would do 
it. That’s all.” 

‘*You understand,” pursued the House 
physician, frowning, ‘‘that the removal 
of such a growth from the liver—as- 
suming that his diagnosis is correct 
and that any such thing exists in your 
case—you understand, Miss Brand, that 
only one such instance is known in med- 
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ical history? You understand that only 
one surgeon has ever performed this—dif- 
ficult—operation successfully? You under- 
stand that Von Moltke has never done it?” 

‘‘ He thinks he can do what any other 
man can, I suppose,” quietly replied Miss 
Brand; ‘‘and that other patient lived. 
He had four tumors removed—without 
ether—and he lived.” 

‘* He wis a man,” shortly answered the 
House physician, ‘‘and an Arctic ex- 
plorer; and Hellingpfeiffer of New York 
did it.” 

A flush passed over the invalid’s pale 
and tender face; she did not turn her eyes 
toward the House physician, but her pro- 
file on the white pillow had a vivid con- 
sciousness, expressive, like language. 

‘*T have trusted Dr. Von Moltke!” she 
said, quickly. ‘‘ That is what I am here 
for. I have trusted him!” 

‘*You may not know,” replied Went- 
worth Hall, in histurn not regarding her, 
‘* that there exists at the present time an 
intensifying conflict between surgery and 
other forms of medical treatment. There 
is a cultus—a tendency—on the one hand 
to the extreme measure. Everything 
goes to the knife. It is the first appeal. 
It ought to be the last; like the sword in 
human affairs. Gentler (and safer) meas- 
ures exist; they should be tried first. The 
true treatment—the exact remedy—the 
ideal hygiene—these form our basis of 
hope and effort. Von Moltke is a sur- 
geon.” ‘ But,” added Wentworth Hall 
beneath his breath, ** he is the first con- 
sulting power of this Hospital. I am only 
the House physician.” 

Hertha Brand turned her sweet face 
impulsively toward him, Their eyes 
found each other now in a long look. 

‘* What would happen,” she asked, after 
a silence, ‘“‘if it were known that you 
have—warned—tbat you have been so no- 
ble—that you have said to me what you 
have?” 

** Oh, it would cost me my position, of 
course,” he answered, quietly. 

**[ have done an unprofessional act,” 
he added in a lower tone, ‘ [I have’’—he 
broke off ir agitation, and turned his 
chair slightly away from her. 

‘*Do you mean,” insisted the patient, 
‘*that you object to the operation? That 
you consider it unnevessary? Even very 
dangerous? Possibly murderous*” 

The House physician made no reply. 
Over his young, averted face the signs of 
a high struggle were moving, like the 
shadows from the wings of two spirits. 

‘* Perhaps you don’t even think that I 
have the trouble he wants to cut me up 
for?” : 

But Wentworth Hall kept silence still. 
Unintentionally, all but unconsciously, he 
had slipped into an extraordinary situa- 
tion; the refinement of its complication 
gave it a kind of interest to which, be- 
cause the refinement is so evident we are 
not apt to attach the name of moral emer- 
gency; it may not the less deserve it. On 
the one hand, professional etiquet, ethics, 
honor itself, stood guard over the young 

man’s next movement in this delicate 
game. All the promise of his life warned 
him. His fate held upa firm forefinger. 
His future hung upon a motion of his 
lips, nay, upon a glance of the eye. On 
one side, the code of all his world, the 
glamour of assured success, the control of 
the customary view of things persuaded 
him. On the other, lay nothing but a 
helpess creature ; the duty, the doubtful 
and difficult duty, of a well man toward a 
sick woman—that was all. He could not 
look at her. His fair face flushed. He 
felt his soul and body wrenched within 
him. 

** Do you disagree with the diagnosis ?”’ 
persisted Miss Brand, in a low. clear tone. 
**Do you think I need not undergo—all 
that? That I shall die? If I were your 
patient, would you not do it? If I were 
your patient what would you do with 
me?” 

The flush upon the House physician’s 
cheek gave place to a pallor that was al- 
most pitiful; it aroused the pity of the 
doomed woman. She smiled upon him 
like a seraph; gently lifting her pain- 
pinched face. 

‘*Poor fellow!” she said—‘‘ poor fel- 
I will not ask you. Do not answer 


ow 





me. Never mind! It doesn’t matter very 
much. Don’t trouble about it.” 

** Miss Brand,” said Wentworth Hail, in 
a ringing voice, ‘‘I shall answer you. 
Look at me!” 

She obeyed him; in her large eyes the 
outcry of life and death, of ignorance, 
helplessness, hopelessness, of all that ap- 
peals to the heaJer, and bewilders the 
sick; in his, the utter truth. It needed 
no word, and had none, His lips needed 
to do no treason to his Hospital. But his 
eyes were true to her. She pressed his 
hand silently. He bowed and left her. 

Dr. Mary May nestled toward him, as 
he turned away; his emotion was visible. 
She crooned cver him, and told him how 
tired he looked. She was glorious that 
morning; her well, young blood bounded 
in waves of brilliant color across her 
rounded cheek; she blossomed in this dis- 
eased place, the one flower of health and 
charm and delight. It was a rest to look 
at her. He did look at her; he always 
did. Hertha Brand could not see the 
look. She observed the motion patient- 
ly; she knew that he loved Mary May; 
she thought it natural; Dr. May was quite 
a well woman—and how pretty! Any 
man might love her. Friendship—com- 
passion—these were not like that; it was 
her duty to be glad; she was glad; she 
thought of it as impersonally as a ghost 
might. 

** God bless him!” she whispered, talk- 
ing to herself as the solitary sick do; and 
gently turned her face away. The hand- 
organ on Harmony Street was playing. 
She lay and listened to it for quite a 
while. It was playing: 

“Let me alone, 
For my grief is my own!” 


‘* Not undergo the operation ?” 

The great surgeon wheeled about like a 
pillar of fire; while he towered above the 
panting patient he seemed to writhe, as 
a tall, living flame does. 

‘* But every preparation is made! The 
Consulting Staff will be present, It is a 
very interesting case! Ihave telegraphed 
Hellingpfeiffer of New York to be pres- 
ent. What do you mean?” he 
thundered. 

‘*I—I am very—sorry, sir.” 

For the first time Hertha Brand quailed 
before the celebrated tyrant. She had 
been so brave all her life! Perhaps her 
pluck had been her one little adorable 
vanity; she had always been called such a 
courageous invalid! Shehad come up to 
the edge of the knife without wincing. 
Now she crawled away, like a deserter. 
She felt that the reputation of her life 
was gone; the glory of ber fate had de- 
parted from her; she would pass for a 
coward all her days. And she had nota 
reason to give; notone. She was dumb. 
For unpardonable weakness, for criminal 
ingratitude to the Hospital that had 
cherished her, for vacillation disgraceful 
to a child who had an appointment at the 
dentist’s, she must be known and remem- 
bered, as the well and the powerful re- 
member the follies of the sick and the 
weak. And yet by all that was honor- 
able in woman or in patient she must be 
dumb. 

‘*T have—a reason,” she panted, ‘I 
cannot explain. I do not expect to be 
understood. I know I must seem—un- 
pardonable. Forgive me, Doctor! You 
have been good to me. I have trusted 
you. You have helped me; you have 
given me my only hope of life. I thank 
you, Doctor. I know how kindly you 
mean by me, but oh, forgive me! I can- 
not undergo the operation to-morrow. I 
ask a fortnight’s reprieve—a week’s’— 

‘*‘Not a week!” blazed theangry surgeon. 
** Busy men like this Consulting Staff can’t 
dance attendance on the whims of sick 
girls—of charity patients,” he began to 
say—he did so far forget himself; he was 
the angriest man in his profession in Bos- 
ton that holiday week—then he stopped, 
for he felt ashamed; he looked at her re- 
fined, patient, piteous profile, and he felt 
asharned. He pushed his chair back 
fiercely. 

‘“‘T have nothing more to say to you, 
Miss Brand! I abandon the case! Hope 
Hospital abandons the case! You are at 
liberty to return to Schoolhouse, Michigan 








—and the village doctor—whenever you 
choose! Good-morning, madam!” 

‘*Stay a minute,” urged Hertha Brand, 
who had now regained her composure. 
**T don’t blame you, Dr. Von Moltke, for 
being displeased with me. I have no rea- 
sons—that I am at liberty to give—suita- 
ble to account for my conduct in your 
eyes. But they told me women fell in 
love with you, sir! I was expected to do 
it myself, I believe. How is it, Doctor? 
Tell me! How can a woman love a man 
who blackguards a patient? A—charity 
patient, too—as you said.” 

But the great surgeon and his great 
wrath had thundered from the ward. 
The exhausted patient turned upon her 
cot, and fainted roundly, which, under 
the circumstances, was a luxury she had 
no reason to expect, not being a fainting 
woman. 

She felt better for this period of un- 
consciousness, so rare in her life of suffer- 
ing that she looked upon it gratefully, and 
in the evening, when she was left to her- 
self, she thought it all over and bravely 
laid her pitiful plans. She must go back. 
Hope Hospital could shelter her despair 
no longer. She wculd go back to School- 
house, Michigan; she would crawl into 
her own old bed in the little bedroom 
where she had lain for seven years. The 
door would be open to let in what they 
called the heat from the sitting-room fire; 
she would put her arms under the clothes 
to keep warm; the boys with their cop- 
per-toed shoes would come stamping in; 
her mother would bring her breakfast 
and ask her how she felt this morning; 
her father would say it was a pity to have 
had all this expense and come home as 
bad as ever; the family would gossip over 
her; the neighbors would call upon her 
Sunday afternoons at four o’clock; she 
would lie and look at the green and 
caocolate paper; she would count the 
man hanging from the trellis eight thou- 
sand times eight thousand times. 

She had written home, poor thing, tho 
hearing nothing—a Christmas letter,a fare- 
well letter touchingly full of love and grati- 
tude, when one considered how little she 
had to be grateful for; a letter telling them 
about the crisis, and how it would be ail 
over when they got this, either for well or 
ill; she had left one or two of her little 
books and the trifles of her barren life to 
‘*those who loved her,” her father and 
one of the boys who kissed her when he 
played dominoes, and a neighbor or so, 
who raised the money for the ticket on 
to Boston. 

She had said her cheerful little good-by 
words, in case it went wrong with her; 
but had told them she was sure it would 
go right, and that she should come home 
to them a well creature—a live woman; 
the cured patient of Hope Hospital; 
‘their loving, happy, hopeful Hertha.” 
Thus she had signed and sealed and sent 
her Christmas letter home. And she had 
added a postscript and asked her old min- 
ister to pray for her; that was the way 
one did in Schoolhouse, Michigan. She 
liked the old minister, and she was tired 
of her own prayers; they seemed to have 
all betrayed her lately. She had the not 
uncommon experience of unselfish in- 
valids, that for years she had scarcely 
prayed for herself, only for other people; 
people she knew who suffered or needed; 
her sacred inner life had been full of 
them, and theirs. Since she came to Hope 
Hospital she had prayed sometimes for 
herself, for cure, for life itself. It had 
seemed natural here. And what had 
come to her? Misled! misled! All on 
the wrong path; all a mistake; going 
back to Michigan! Uncured—incurable, 

‘*Now,” thought Hertha Brand, with 
her healthy goo sense, ‘* either I have 
prayed too much for myself, or not 
enough. One or the other. I wonder 
which. . . . Lord,” she cried, *‘ tell me!” 

She did not often cry. But she began to 
sob now, behind the screen with the two 
storks and the bulrush. She folded her 
wasted hands like a child, and so, in this 
manner, prayed she: 

‘*God! What shall I do? Lord God, 
what shall J do? Iam a sick woman— 
w2ak—incurable—I have been in bed for 
seven years. I suffer all the time. Thou 
Almighty! put thy strength upon me. 





ee 
Even thine, upon even me, Give me thy 
nerve, thy good sense, thy Power of de. 
ciding what todo. Tamina hard place 
oh, I am in a tough place. [ have lost m 
pluck, lam worn out. I dread the jour. 
ney back to Michigan—it was so hard, 
I'm afraid they won’t be very glad to see 
me, I am so expensive to them. It doesn’t 
seem to me as if I could go back into that 
room—that cold room—and that wall. 
paper—and lie there for seven Years to 
come! Great God! it may be seventeen. 
it might be twenty-seven—oh, or more 
than that! I’m only twenty-nine years 
old. Imaylive to be an old woman, 
‘ It seems as if I could not, coulg 
not bear it. Dear Lord, I will bear it ig ] 
must; I will try. Oh, I will try hard, 
But if there is any way I can be told, if 
Ican be shown what to do to get better, 
or if only just what I ought to do, wheth. 
erI can get better or not—or if I ought 
to have gone through that operation—just 
a sign! I pray thee have mercy upon me, 
for { won’t ask anything unreasonable, 
not any miracle nor silly favor done to 
me—but just a sign! Almighty God, 
thou Healer of the souls and the bodies of 
all mankind! Thou great Physician of 
all sick people.” os 

‘* Fire! Oh, fire, fire!” 

This cry, so terrible in all human 
homes, so hideous in the Hospital for the 
helpless sick, crashed into Hertha Brand’s 
prayer and rang and resounded through 
the ward. Wails of horror and pleas for 
mercy faltered through the wretched 
place. In an instant a panic had set in, 
Worse than fire threatened. Hertha 
pushed aside her screen and looked 
quietly out; she was so used to being 
helpless, and had so often thought how 
she would act in case of fire that it came 
quite naturalto her to be self-possessed, 
She saw it all in an instant. And this 
was what she saw. 

Dr. Mary May was going toa party that 
night. It was her ‘‘ evening off.” She 
had come into the ward on some errand, 
real or apparent, at the bedside of the 
Irishwoman who never lived till mom 
ing; and she had come, being hurried, ai 
about to get into her wraps for her car 
riage in her thin evening dress. 

She had brought, contrary to custom, a 
lighted candle in her hand, which she 
had set down upon the table by the Irish- 
woman’s cot. A nurse had opened a door 
suddenly—the wind blew a gale that 
night—the ventilators were open, a vi0- 
lent draught had swept Mary May’s blue 
lace draperies into the flame of the can- 
dle. (By the way, it was a blue candle, 
to match her dress—but Dr. Hall was 
out.) The amount of it was that Mary 
May was in a blaze. The cry of Fire! 
came from her own professional lips; and 
the panic among the sick followed, as it 
must. No doctor was inthe room. The 
only nurses stood like paralytics. 80 
poor Mary May burned on. Then swifter 
than fire flashed through the bedridden 
invalid’s being, these words : 

‘“‘She will burn to death before my 


eyes. They have all lost their wits. 
Nobody will touch her. And he loves 
her.” 


In an instant, God knew how, she had 
done the deed. In a moment, she who 
had not put her foot upon the ground for 
seven years, had sprung, had dashed, had 
reeled upon the, burning girl, and drag- 
ging the blankets off her cot, rolled them 
about and about the blue lace figure, 
smothered down the blaze, and pushed 
the pretty victim to the ground, where 
strong arms of nurses gathered her, and 
so the thing was done. Saved and sob- 
bing, Mary May was carried off to have 
her burns dressed—they were not impor 
tant, but theysmarted. Dr. Hall carried- 
her. She forgot to thank Miss Brand. 

In the uproar of the startled ward Her- 
tha Brand stood in her white night-dress, 
radiant, illuminated, like the body in the 
sketch of William Blake that rises, raptur- 
ous, to meet his soul at the Resurrection 
Day. Patients cried out to her batsbe 
heard nothing. Many blessed her, bat 
she did not respond to their blessiNg- 
Nurses gathered about her and chattered, 
praising her; but she did not answer. 

‘“‘Howly Mother, will they lave het 
sthandin’ on her biissid bare feet, Dt 
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r’ cried the Irishwoman. ‘‘ Bedad, 
they wouldn’t do so much by a rale cor- 
rups in Ireland!” 

« Come,” said her own nurse, gently; 
«Jet us carry you back to bed,” 

« Carry me!” cried the incurable inva- 
lid. She put one bare foot before the 
other, walked out as she was, straight 
into the middle of the ward, turned, and 
steadily, like a soldier, marched back to 
bed. When she got there, she sank upon 
her knees, and the nurse, for she dared 
not, did not touch her. Ske only put a 
coverlet softly across the shoulders of her 
patient’s night-dress, and, being fond of 
Miss Brand, knelt down and prayed be- 
side her. 

But the religious patient, who, before 
the fire, had been reading the Imprecatory 
Psalms, sat up in bed like a Christian wo- 
maa, and began to sing: 


* Praise God, from whom ali blessings flow!” 

Itisa touching fact that the sick peo- 
ple in the ward where Hertha Brand was 
so beloved, did join the religious patient, 
and sang the Doxology roundly, from end 
to end. 

“] thought it was hysterics,” said Mary 
May, sweetly, when she heard about it 
all. 

She had the indiscretion to say this to 
Dr. Hall. He regarded her in the strong 
silence of a man to whose feeling for her- 
self a woman has given the final, fatal 
touch. There was nothing to be said. 
He prescribed kindly for Dr. May; and, 
with bowed head, and hands clasped, he 
came to the bedside of the patient from 
Michigan. 

He found her sitting upon her cot, 
dressed in her brown dress and little inva- 
lid cap, trying to mend her old brown 
gloves. She looked very pale, and sweet, 
and happy. 

“Iam getting ready,” she said, ‘‘to go 
back to Michigan.” 

But Wentworth Hall shook his head. 

‘You will stay,” he said—‘‘with me.” 

“With you?” 

“T shall take you to my mother’s house. 
You shall be nursed and cared for. I shall 
make you a well woman. You have 
trusted me—a young, unknown prac- 
titioner—against Von Moltke’s ‘terrible 
reputation. I shall justify your trust, 
please God; as you, thank Ged, have jus- 
tified my diagnosis. Some time—some 
other time,” he said in great agitation, 
“if youcare for me—enough—or learn to 
—we will see. You have grown 
unbearably dear to me, Hertha Brand. I 
don’t know what I am to do about it. 
You brave, sweet girl! You plucky— 
glorious—tender—you”— 

‘Oh, hush!” cried Hertba Brand. 


One thing remained to do; and he did 
it. Dr. Wentworth Hall went like a 
man, to the great and terrible surgeon. 
He told him all; he kept back no part of 
the professional price. It was easier, 
perhaps, because he could afford to, now; 
aman could afford anything who had 
beaten Von Moltke on diagnosis. But let 
us believe (as she did who trusted him) 
that he would have done it at all events. 

“T have broken the code of professional 
etiquet, Dr. Von Moltke,” said the young 
man with proud humility, ‘‘for the sake 
of a suffering patient. That. unfortu- 
nately, is unpardonable in our vocation. 
lrealize what my duty is. I will leave 
Hope Hospital as soon as you can supply 
my place. Miss Brand will accompany 
me—to my mother’s home. I shall take 
her case immediately under my supervis- 
ion, and treat it on my own theory. If I 
can cure her and win her—or, if Ican win 
her, whether I cure her or not—I shall 
wake her my wife. It rests with herself. 
{ have no more to say. It is not a case 
we need to discuss, I think. My respect 
for yourself "— 

“Never mind your respect for me!” 
Toared the great man, ‘‘I’m going to see 
that girl !” 

He came to her—tame as a cosset. His 

e face was melted; like hard metal in 
‘white heat, He found her sitting in an 
*asy-chair before an open fire at the end 
ofthe ward. She rose and advanced to 
feet him. He held out his large, white 


his. He began immediately, without the 
superfluous as his way was. 

‘*T have heard of such cases. We had 
had a patient here once for three years. 
We all pronounced her incurable with 
spinal disease. She became engaged to 
the janitor and got well in three weeks. 
Don’t blush. I don’t locate this case on 
that line. There are others on record. 
You come under the class of cure by 
shocks. The shock was the battery to 
you. You might have fooled with elec- 
tricity for years and nothing come of it. 
You needed the battery to body and mind. 
You got 1t, somehow. There was a motive 
there. I don’t propose to dissect that. 
But it may be the Law of Sacrifice for 
aught I know. It isa powerful pathologi- 
cal agent. 

‘* Miss Brand, I was wrong. 
mistake in diagnosis. I lost my temper 
with you.... I beg your par-don.” 

He uttered the last words with the great 
gentieness of great strength; and, when 
he went he left her in tears. 


I made a 


They passed out of the Hospital to- 
gether—the dismissed patient, and the 
House physician resigned. She walked 
to the carriage leaning upon his arm. 
The nurses and the convalescent pa- 
tients gathered affectionately to see her 
go. Mary May was not visible, being 
still obliged to nurse a scar beneath her 
bright blonde bangs. 

It was a gentle day, warm and fair. 
The hand-organ on Harmony Street was 
playing: 

“I'd shelter thee! I'd shelter thee!” 

As Hertha passed by the chrysanthe- 
mum bushes where the snow had melted 
from the fine brown stalks, and past the 
marble woman who washed the marble 
boy’s face with nothing less than the di- 
vine sunshine to-day; as they passed on 
together out of Hope Hospital into the 
free life, she was so silent that he turned 
and asked her how it was with her,think- 
ing, perhaps, she might be lost in tender 
thoughts. 

‘*When I am well,” she whispered, 
‘“‘oh, when I am a well woman I shall 
give my life itself to the sick. I will 
make their world all over. I will make it 
what nobody else has ever made it. I 
will do—God teach me,” she added hum- 
bly, ‘‘ what I shall do. No well person 
knows. Iam so glad I have suffered. I 
thank God I understand.” 

* But,” pleaded the young man, rue- 
fully; ‘“‘ what part of your life is to be 
left for me?” 

‘The tirst choice,” she said, ‘‘and the 
best. Will that du?’ 

He lifted her into the carriage, trem- 
bling more than she. It was a close car- 
riage, and he drew the curtains. As they 
left Hope Hospital for the living world 
where joy replaces hope, and energy su- 
persedes patience, and sacrifice and love 
and delight are one—their lips met. Love 
radiantly undertook to finish the ‘‘ case” 
that trust and courage had begun. 
“Together!” he cried, ‘‘ we will cure 
the world!” 

But the hand-organ on Harmony Street 

put in madly at that moment: 

“Oh, "tis Love, ’tis Love, *tis Love, that makes 
the world go round!” 

And it was pretty in the agent of the 

‘*Shut Ins” to remember to send her 

flowers on New Year’s Day—at his 

mother’s house. 

SUMMERVILLE, S.C. 
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THE STORY OF THE FIRST CHRIST- 
MAS DAY. 


TOLD BY UNCLE NED ON CHRISTMAS 
MORNING. 


BY ALFRED M. LYNES. 





‘*MERRY Christmas,”’ dearest children! 
‘*Merry Christmas” to you all; 

Has old Santa Claus been giving 

Lots of gifts both great and small? 


Did he bring them down the chimney? 
Do you think they came that way? 
Wonder if you heard the sleigh-bells 
Of the famous rein-deer sleigh? 


Was his coat all white with snow-flakes? 
Was his pack just filled with toys? 
Did he say with eyes a-twinkling, 





and took her fragile one in both of 


Is he not a jolly feilow? 
Is he not a dear old soul? 


At his home beside the Pole? 


Now, dearest children, are you tired? 
Would you like to rest from play? 
Come and [ will tell the story 
Of the first-known Christmas Day. 


Years ago I had this story 

Told me by my mother sweet, 
AsI sat in childish fashion 

On the hearth-rug at her feet. 


Tho I was a little fellow 
At the time, I still recall 

How things looked there in the twilight, 
In dear Grandpa’s great big ball 


I can see the pine logs blazing 
On the hearth so deep and wide; 

Up the chimney winds were whistling 
Merry tunes of Christmas-tide. 


How on walls, and floor, and ceiling, 
Shadows danced in greatest glee, 
Making pictures most fantastic, 
In a way [ laughed to see! 


How the old clocx in its corner, 
Ticking there, so grim and tall, 

Looked to me like some great giant 
Keeping guard o’er stairs and hall! 


Draw up nearer. Come here, Mabel, 
Take your seat upon my knee; 

We will gather ’round the fire 
And be snug as snug can be. 





THE STORY. 
Long ago, my dearest children, 
Ruas this tale of Christmas Day, 
Lived a race of Hebrew people 
In acountry far away. 


In their land there was a village— 
Bethlehem—an ancient town; 

Here was born the great King David, 
Here lived men of much renown. 


Now these Hebrews had been promised 
By their prophets—men benign, 

That to them would come a Saviour, 
Born of David’s royal line. 


As a sign of his appearing 

‘** Also’’—said these prophets wise— 

‘*Shall a star of wondrous beauty 
Brightly beam in Kastern skies.” 


Long, long years they had been waiting 
For this promised Saviour’s birth; 

He, they thought, would re-establish 
David’s reign upon theearth. 


Now there comes anevening peaceful; 
Nature slowly falls asleep; 

From the pastures, homeward wending, 
Shepherds lead their flocks of sheep. 


Weary caravans of camels 
Up the hillside slowly steal; 

In their stalls the large-eyed cattle 
Patient wait their evening meal. 


At the great well of the village, 
Maidens stand their jars to fill; 

While their talk and merry laughter 
Echo through the highway still. 


Fast and faster falls the evening: 
Faint and fainter grows the day; 
Darkness covers vale and mountain; 
Now the light has passed away. 


In the fields along the valley, 

Just outside the village line, 

Are the wise men and the shepherds 
Watching fur the promised sign. 


High above them brightly twinkling, 
Glow the lanterns of the sky; 

From the walls the faithful watchmen 
Call the hours passing by. 


Soon the watchers see with gladness, 
Shining in the sky afar, 

Growipg brighter every moment— 
Beaming there—the promised star! 


And its beams like golden rain-drops, 
Through the darkness streaming down, 
Fall upon a stable lowly 

In that little peaceful town. 


In the manger of the stable, 

Close beside his mother mild, 
Sleeping softly, sweetly dreaming, 
Lies the new-born Christmas child. 


From the fields, and through the gateway, 
Haste the watchers to the place 

Where the little child is lying, 

Born of David’s royal race. 


To the place arrive the wise-men; 
In their hands rich gifts they bear; 
These they offer as their welcome 





‘* These are for my girls and boys’’? 


To the Saviour lying there. 


Course you wished him ‘‘ Merry Christmas”’ 


Through the doorway step they softly; 
Silent steal they to the place, 

And with love and adoration 
Gaze they on the baby face. 


O’er the stable poor and lowly, 
O’er the manger where he lies, 

Hover angels, softly chanting 
Heaven’s sweetest lullabies. 


In the street outside the stable, 
Shepherds this glad carol sing: 

‘Hallelujah! shout the tidings, 
Unto us is born a king!”’ 


Like an echoof their carol, 
Come to singers on the street, 
Borne by breezes from the desert, 
Wondrous strains of music sweet. 


Nearand¢ nearer, swells the music; 
Grand and grander, grows the strain; 

Now o’er desert, village, mountain, 
Bursts the hymn of glad refrain: 


“Glory be to God in Heaven! 
Peace on earth; to men, good will: 
Christ is born; the great Messiah! 
He God’s promise will fulfill.” 


Thrilled with rapture and emotion, 
Shepherds hear this wondrous song, 

Sung by all the choirs of Heaven, 
Angel voices elear and strong. 


Now the sunbeams of the morning 
Tbrough the darkness make their way; 
Soon the sun in royal splendor 
Greets the first-known Christmas Day. 


Then all Nature wakes from s!umber; 
Morning carols sing the birds; 

Back again to fields and pastures 
Shepherds lead their flocks and herds. 


From the Jordan to far Egypt, 
Over plains and deserts drear, 

Fly the tidings of the morning— 
“Christ the Prince of Peace is here!’’ 


In the homes upon the mountains, 
In the homes along the sea, 

Happy people sing ‘‘ Hosannas.”’ 
Make the day a jubilee! 


This, dear children, is the story 
Of the first glad Christmas Day, 
When to earth there came dear Jesus, 
He who in the manger lay. 


But before I close this story, 
Let me tell you how this child 
Lived and grew to perfect manhood, 
One most holy, tender, mild. 


How he fed the poor and hungry; 
How he healed the sick and blind; 

How he passed his life of sadness 
Doing good to all mankind; 


Of his death, and his ascension 
To God’s home iu Heaven above, 
Where ten thousand holy angels 
Welcomed him with songs of love. 


There beside the crystal fountains, 
There where streets are laid with gold, 

There where mansions are of jasper, 
Dwells the Shepberd and his fold. 


Some day, children, there he’ll call you; 
There as angels you’)1 be known; 

There’!I you’ll sing your Christmas carols 
There beside the great White Throne. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





HOW A BEAR BROUGHT CHRIST- 
MAS. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 





It’s a queer thing, to be sure; but if it 
hadn't been for a big black bear there 
wouldn’t have come any Christmas at all 
to that poor little log hut in the woods—I 
mean apy Christmas doings, of course. 

You see, the father had gone off to the 
village to get a bag of meal; he had been 
away three days, and there were no signs 
of his coming. It was Christmas eve, and 
the very last spoonful of meal was boiling 
in the kettle for supper. 

Every minute the children were look- 
ing out of the one little window to see if 
Father was coming, and Mother was get- 
ting the bowls and spoons and a bit of 
molasses in a cup, and the mush was 
nearly done, when suddenly a shout came 
from the window : 

** Oh, Mother, there’s a big tlack bear !” 
‘JT wish Father was home to shoot 
him!” cried twelve-year-old Frank ; 
“then we'd have something better’n 
mush for supper.” 

Mrs. Carson stopped in her preparations 
for the meal and glanced out of the win- 
dow. Bears were not such a rarity as to 
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be startling in their woods; but with her 
husband away she felt nervous about ev- 
erything. 

Sure enough, there was a big bear, and 
what was worse he was plainly as much 
interested in them as they were in him. 
He was headed for the cabin, and shuf- 
fling along in a sort of trot, us tho he had 
been invited to supper. Mrs. Carson 
turned pale. 

‘“*He looks hungry,” she said; ‘‘ and 
he’s coming straight here, as if he knew 
we were alone. Children! hurry up into 
the loft, while I fasten the door!” 

The little ones, Carry and Jack, needed 
no further orders; they hastily scrambled 
up the ladder to where a few boards had 
been laid across the beams and formed a 
loft used for storing things when they 
had aay to store. Frank, however, de- 
murred. 

‘*Mother! let me take Father’s gun and 
shoot him out of the window?” he cried. 

‘* No, indeed!” said his mother, as she 
barred up the door; ‘* you’re not a good 
shot like your father, and a wounded bear 
is a terrible creature.” 

‘*He’s coming right here!” 
Frank; “‘ straight for the window! 
run!” 

Up the ladder he went, his mother after 
him, and when they turned and looked 
down, the pear was staring in the win- 
dow in a most neighborly way. He saw, 
or perhaps he smelled the boiling mush, 
tor he sniffed as tho it pleased him, and 
made up his mind to come in. 

Now ot course he didn’t understand 
glass, and thought that where he could 
look in he could goin; and, in fact, he 
could; for one thurst of his enormous paw 
smashed every pane of glass and the sash 
besides, and in he scrambled. 

‘‘Ob, Mother!” whispered Frank, ‘bears 
can climb.” 

** Sh!” his mother replied in the same 
tone; ** we maustn’t let him suspect we’re 
here.” 

The little ones were already speechless 
from terror. 

But the bear paid no attention to whis- 
pering, if he heard it; he looked neither 
at the ladder nor at the gun in the cor- 
ner; he had eyes only for one thing—the 
kettle of boiling mush. He sniffed again, 
as tho the odor was agreeable and mush 
his favorite food; and he shuffled straight 
across the room to the open fireplace 
where it hung. ‘‘ He surely won’t touch 
it so hot!” thought Mrs. Carson; but she 
did not know him. What could a bear 
eut of the woods know about heat? He 
snatched the kettle, dragged it off the 
hook, held it in his arms and thrust his 
nose into it. 

A pang, and a low groan from above as 
the party in the loft saw their last chance 
of supper gone; but a howl of pain rose 
from the bear as his nose touched the 
boiling mass. He held on tighter, that 
was his way when anything hut, to 
squeeze the life out of it. He clasped the 
kettle closer and closer to his breast, and 
louder and wilder grew his cries; but he 
never thought of giving up. He rolled 
on the floor with pain; still he held on to 
the kettle, and the mush poured cut into 
his face and eyes, and in about two min- 
utes there was nothing but a black mass 
rolling around, knocking over the chairs, 
wild and blinded. 

Now was Mrs. Carson’s chance. The 
gun stood in a corner, she could use it. 
With white lips she bade the children 
keep still while she stole down the ladder; 
but Frank held her tightly. 


shouted 
Run! 





‘*Mother! Mother!” he cried, eagerly, 
‘let me! I’m quicker’n you! I'll bring 
the gun!” 

Sne pushed him back. 

** Never ! —if I—” 

But Frank was quick and light; he 
slipped between the bars and dropped to 
the floor. Then a shriek came from his 
mother, but in an instant he had seized 
the gun and was half-way up the ladder 
again. Howhe got up he never knew, 
but in a moment he was safe in the 
loft, again looking down on that roaring 
and tumbling mass below. 

‘*Oh, if your father were here!” came 
trembling from Mrs. Carson’s white lips. 

‘*T can shoot, Mother!” cried Frank, 
and shoot he did. He could not take 


much aim of course, but he shot at ran- 
dom. I spare you the particulars; it is 
enough that two or three shots put an end 
to the distress of the poor fellow on the 
floor, and when all was quiet, the pale, 
trembling little group crept down the 
ladder. Frank of course was wild; he 
danced around the fallen foe. 

** My first bear, Mother ! and such a big 
one! won’t Father be pleased! and now 
we can have a splendid supper! bear’s 
meat’s tip top! And Mother,” asa new 
thought struck him,‘‘ now we can have a 
Christmas! now youngsters ’—he turned 
to the little ones who sat on the 
lower rounds of the ladder ready 
to scamper up on the slightest move- 
ment of the big beast—*now Santa 
Claus ’ll come here sure.” 

‘You said he didn’t know the way out 
here,” began Carry. 

‘Yes, I know I did; but this splendid 
fellow’ll show him the way—you'll see!” 

‘*But, Frank,” said his mother, ‘I 
can’t see myself what you can do; the 
skin is worth something, but out here in 
the woods there’s no one to buy it, and 
to-morrow’s Christmas, you know.” 

‘Yes; and to-morrow morning I'll cut 
this fellow up. I'l) take off his coat to- 
night—I know how, for Father taught 
me—and I'll pack him, or what we don’t 
want ourselves, on to my big sled, and” — 

‘*And drag it five miles to the village?” 
said his mother, with a faint smile. 

‘Yes, Mother; why not? And then I 
can hunt up Father, too.” 

‘*T don’t believe you can do it, with 
such a load.” 

‘Well, I knowI can; and Il sell that 
skin and the meat—Mr. Brown buys 
them, I know—and I’!1 ”—and he nodded 
his head in a mysterious way toward the 
children. 

‘*Now, Mother!” as he saw ker lips 
open to reply; ‘please, please, let me 
have my way this time! I know] can do 
it, and besides”— he said, hesitatingly, 
‘*what did you say about ‘trusting the 
Lord’? Can’t you trust him to get me 
safe to the village ?” 

This was a home thrust, and Mrs. Car- 
son closed her mouth. Sure enough, she 
had talked about *‘ trusting”; it was now 
time to trust. 

Moreover, she was getting very auxious 
about her husband who she knew would 
not have left them so long alone unless 
something had happened. So she went to 
wcrk to patch up the window, witha 
piece of white cloth tacked over it, the 
best she could do, and to make up the tire 
and restore the room to order, while 
Frank procecded to his part of the work, 
taking off Master Bruin’s warm, thick 
overcoat, which he would not need any 
more. 

Before long, too, a delicious fragrance 
filled the little log house, and if a bear 
had come along just then, he’d have 
smelled something more savory than 
mush. It was quite late that night before 
Mrs. Carson and Frank were in bed, for it 
was a pretty big piece of work for a boy 
of twelve; but boys of that agecan doa 
good many things when they happen to 
live in the woods and have a father to 
teach them. 

With the first light the family were 
astir. Frank packed his long sled which 
was made to drag wood to the house, and 
after an early breakfast wrapped himself 
up and started. 

‘* Mind,” said his mother, as she bade 
him good-by, “get Mr. Brown to bring 
you back if Father isn’t ready to come, or 
if anything’s the matter. I shall be wor- 
ried to death if you’re not home before 
dark.” 

** Don’t you worry, Mother. It’s Christ- 
mas Day and I’m bound to be home. 
Carry and Jack hang up your stockings 
before you go to bed if ’mnothere! I’m 
sure old Santa ‘ll be around,” and off he 
went. Mrs. Carson watched him out of 
sight, and then turned with a sigh to her 
work in the house, for children must eat 
and work must go on, you know, whatever 
happens. 

Frank started bravely off, tho the load 
was heavy and the way was long, but 
how he would have got along, and 

whetherhe would ever have reached the 


for when he got up on to the main road, 
and just as he was trying to persuade 
himself that his arms didn’t ache the 
least bit, a man came along with a yoke 
of oxen and an empty wood-sled. As 
soon as Frank saw him he knew him; he 
lived in the village, and no doubt was 
going right home, and, to tell you the 
truth, it took Frank about one minute to 
make a bargain with him to drag his load 
and him, and take part of the bear’s meat 
in payment. When everything was ar- 
ranged and Frank climbed up under the 
buffalo-robe beside the driver, he had to 
admit to himself that his arms were a 
little tired,and ‘‘How I wish Mother 
knew,” he thought all the way. 


Just before noon Frank and his sled 
were dropped before the door of Mr. 
Brown’s store, and having paid for his 
passage, and feeling at least a foot taller 
than he did yesterday, he walked in. 

“ Mr. Brown,” he said, trying to make 
his voice steady—it did shake so—‘‘ do 
you want to buy a bear-skin, and some 
meat !” 

‘Why bless me! it’s Frank Carson!” 
said the good-natured storekeeper. 
‘* Where’s your bear, sonny?” 

‘Out here,” said Frank, trying very 
hard not to look proud. 

Half a dozen men of the kind that al- 
ways hang around a country store started 
up and rushed to the door. 

‘* Well! the boy wasn’t lying,” said one, 
surprised. 

‘*Humph!” said Mr. Brown, ‘‘I knew 
that. He doesn’t come of that sort of 
stock. How’s your mother, boy?” 

‘* Well,” said Frank; ‘‘ but can you tell 
me about Father?” 

‘* Your father,” said Mr. Brown, undo- 
ing the fastenings preparatory to spread- 
ing out the skin—‘ your father calculated 
to go home this very afternoon: he’s had 
a spell of sickness; hasn’t set up since the 
day he come. He’s been most wild about 
you all, and he’s up stairs in my store this 
identical minute. Why, what a big fel- 
low!”’—he interrupted bimself—** how did 
you get him?” 

Then Frank had to tell the story of his 
capture while his audience laughed and 
thought it was the first time a bear had 
been caught in a mush-kettle trap. 

In an hour more a very happy load set 
off behind Mr. Brown’s mule for the little 
log house. Mr. Carson, wrapped and bol- 
stered upin a big chair, so that he would 
not get too tired, and Frank, with more 
money than he ever had in his life, and a 
big bundle besides, a very mysterious 
package that even his father didn’t know 
about, and that Mr. Brown had helped 
him hide under the straw of the sleigh. 
Not least of all, there was a new sash for 
the window, and a board out of which to 
make a strong shutter, so that the next 
hungry bear that chose to come smelling 
around after their mush might not find it 
quite so easy to get in. 

‘*Tho I'm mighty glad he did get in, 
Father,” said Frank. 

** Yes; since it ended well,” said his 
father. ‘‘ But suppose it had been night;” 
and he shuddered at the thought of what 
might have been. 

It was after dark when the little ligbt 
of the log house was seen, and the chil- 
dren were fast asleep. After having 
some supper and much talk on both sides, 
Frank begged his father and mother to 
go to bed and let him play Santa Claus. 
They were very willing, and thus it was 
done. 

The next morning there was almost as 
much noise in the house as when that 
bear was hugging the mush kettle. Two 
wilder or happier children could not be 
found anywhere. Their stockings were 
full and running over, and besides, there 
was a nice warm dress for Mother anda 
subscription to a weekly paper for Father; 
and all the rest of the money handed to 
Mrs. Carson with ‘*‘ There, Mother! I’ve 
had all the fun I want out of that bear, 
you may have the rest. But aren’t you 
glad he came to see us any way ?” 

‘*But where is your present?’ said 
— ‘*What did you get for your- 
self?” 

‘*Oh, Mother! I didn’t think anything 
about it,” said Frank. 

** But I thought of it,” said his father; 
and then he brought out of the folds of 
Mr. Brown’s big cloak that he had been 
wrapped up in to take his long ride the 
day before, the prettiest, neatest, bright- 
est, best little gun you ever saw. 

What did Frank say? 

Well; his eyes grew big; he stared and 
gasped, but all he said was— 

** Oh, Father!” 








village all by himself, nobody can tell; 
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Communications for this department showia be 
dressed * Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New ton 





PATCH-WORK. 


xt * 
* xk * ** 
“*" * * * 


The top letter: A consonant; 2, a boy’s 
nickname; 4, a very necessary article in liv- 
ing. 

Down: A consonant; 2,in a certain map. 
ner; 3, a biped; 4, apronoun; 5, a vowel, 

Bottom across; A daisy; 2, a girl’s nick- 
name; 3, a consonant. 

Down: A consonant; 2, a preposition; 3, 
hostility; 4, indefinite article; 5, a congo. 
nant. 

Right across: A consonant; 2, abbrevia- 
tion of a man’sname; 3, a sea-bird; 4, a syl- 
lable in music; 5, a consonant. 

Down: To be eager; 2, owing; 3, a congo- 
nant. 

Left across: A consonant; 2, a syllable in 
music; 3, old cloth; 4, an imperative verb; 
5, a consonant. 

Down: A consonant; 2, a boy, 3, an old 
god. 


HEADS AND TAILS. 


1. Behead to stoop and leave the close; 
curtail, and leave a man’s nickname. 

2. Behead unclothed and leave to be: cur- 
tail, and leave a bolt. 

3. Behead a fermenting substance and 
leave a part of the body ; curtail, and leave 
place for the sale of liquors. 

4. Behead to abate and leave devoured; 
curtail, and leave a flat club. 

5. Behead painful wounds and leave 
vessels for the ashes of the dead according 
to ancient usage ; curtail, and leave a wound 
by fire. 

6. Behead a part of the face and leave 
public disturbances ; curtail, and leave part 
of the face. 

7. Behead steep and leave violent lan- 
guage; curtail, and leave the refuse of 
meal. 

8. Behead, and leaveany fat matters; cur- 
tail, and leave to cook with water. 

9. Behead to have been and leave acurtail- 
ment of even; curtail, and leave an insect 

10. Behead the contents of the head and 
leave watering the earth; curtail, and 
leave a part of the head. 

11. Behead the sounds made by an ass 
and leave beams of light; curtail, and 
leave the sound of an animal. Cc. 


LADDER. 


The supports are a wish for a good repose. 
The first cross-word is a rope by which an- 
imals are caught. 
The second is to grieve. 
The third is to outdo in good qualities. 
: M. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
My whole is the name of a noted singer. 
My 1, 2, 3is a woman’s name. 
My 4, 5, 6, 7 is a woman’s name. 
My 8, 9, 10 is a man’s nickname. 
My 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 is the last name of the 
singer. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 18TH. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
They that hide can find. 
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SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
1. Rinse-rise; 2, haste-hate; 3, linen-lied} 





4, world-wold; 5, quoit-quit; 6, tiger-tier. 
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THE MADONNA. 





TuE years may enter not her shrine; 
Forever fair and young she stands, 
And with her gracious, girlish hands 

Folds tenderly the child divine. 


Her lips are warm with mother-love 
And blessedness, and from her eyes 
Looks the mute, questioning surprise 

Of one who hears a voice above 


Life’s voices—trom the throng apart, 
Listens to God’s low-whispered word 
(Strange message by no other heard) 

And keeps his secret in her heart. 


Sweet maiden-mother, years have fled 
Since the great painter dropped his brusb, 
Left earth’s loud praise for Heaven’s kind 
hush, 
While men bewailed him, early dead,— 


Yet mothers kneel before thee still 
Uplifting happy hearts; or, wild 

With cruel loss, reach toward thy child 

Void arms for the Christ-love to fill. 


Time waits without the sacred spot 
Where fair and young the mother stands; 
Time waits, and bars with jealous hands 
The door where years may enter not. 
—ELLEN BURROUGHS, in Scrébner’s Christ- 
mas number. 





A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 
BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 





CHRISTMAS is not only tbe mile-mark 
of another year, moving us to thoughts 
of self-examination; it is a season, from 
all its associations, whether domestic or 
religious, suggesting thoughts of joy. A 
man dissatisfied with his endeavors is a 
man tempted to sadness, And in the 
nidst of the winter, when his life runs 
lowest and he is reminded of the empty 
chairs of his beloved, it is well he should 
be condemned to this fashion of the smil- 
ing face. Noble disappointment, noble 
self-denial are not to ve admired, not 
even to be pardoned, if they bring bitter- 
ness, It is one thing to enter the 
kingdom of Heaven maim; another 
to maim yourself and stay without. 
And the kingdom of Heaven is 
of the chiidlike, of thuse who 
are easy to pease, who love aud who give 
pleasure. Miguty meo of tneir hands, 
the smiters and the builders and the 
judges, have lived long and done sternly 
and yet preserved this lovely character; 
and among our Ca:pet interests and two- 
penny concerns, tne shame were indelible 
if we should tose it. Gentleness and 
cheerfulness, these come before all moral- 
ity; they are the perfect duties. And it 
is the trouble with moral men that they 
have neither one nor other. It was the 
moral man, the Pharisee. whom Curist 
could not away with. If your morals 
make you dreary, depend upon it they 
are wrong. I do not say ** give them 
up,” for they may be ail you have; but 
conceal them like a vice, lest they should 
i. the lives of better and simpler peo- 
ple, 

A strange temptation attends upon 
Man: to keep his eye on pleasures, even 
When he will not share in them; to aim 
alms morals against them. This very 
year a ludy (singular inconcolast !) pro- 
Claimed a crusade against dolis; and the 
Tacy sermon against lust is quite a feature 
of the age. 1 venture to cail such moral- 
ls insincere. At any excess or perver- 
flon of a natural appetite, their lyre 
sounds of itself with relishing aenun- 
“lations; but for all displays of the truly 
diabolic—envy, malice, the mean lie, the 
Mean silence, the calumnious truth, the 

ckbiter, the petty tyrant, the vish 
Polsoner of family life—their standard is 
quite different. These are wrong, they 

admit, yet somehow not so wrong; 
there is no zeal in their assault on them, 
RO secret element of gusto warms up the 
“tmon; it is for things not wrong i 
themselves that they reserve the choicest 
of their indignation. Aman may natur- 

Y disclaim all moral kinship with the 
Reverend Mr. Zola or the hobgoblin old 

Y of the dolls; for these are gross and 


instances, and yet in each 
-, US some similar element re- 
“des. The sight of a pleasure in 


— we cannot or else will not 
moves us toa particular impatience. 





It may be because we are envious, or be- 
cause we are sad, or because we dislike 
noise and romping—being so refined, or 
because—being so philosophic—we have 
an over-weighing sense of this life’s grav- 
ity; at least, as we go on in years, we are 
all tempted to frown upon our neighbor’s 
pleasures. People are nowadays so fond 
of resisting temptations; here is one to be 
resisted. They are fond of self-denial; 
here is a propensity that cannot be too 
peremptorily denied. There is an idea 
abroad among moral people that they 
should make their neighbors good. One 
person I have to make good—myself; but 
my duty to my neighbor is much more 
nearly expressed by saying that I have to 
make him happy—if I may.—Scribner's 
Magazine. 


Madame Porter’s 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 


MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 





COUGH BALSAM 


EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 





STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizon’ 
nese - 


Portable and Semi-Portable. 

8 te 16 Horse Power. 

Tilastrated Pamphlet Free. Address 

AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 

or 110 Liberty &t.. New Yor’ 













My Poor Back! 





That “poor back” is held responsible for more than its share of the sufferings of 
mankind. If your dog bites a man who kicks it, do you blame the dog? On the same 


principle the kidneys utter their protest 
resulting constipation. ‘These force them 
system of the poisons which are the 
blood. Then the sufferer says the 
eased. “Not yet;” but they will 
the blood purified, and the constipation } 
of kidney troubles, and Paine’s Celery [* 
With its tonic, purifying, and laxative & 
kidneys, making it almost infallible in | 
neys. If your hopes of cure have not 










against nervousness, impure blood, and 
to do extraordinary work in ridding the 
result of effete matter retained in the 
back aches; the kidneys are dis- 


removed. These are the causes 
Compound removes them quickly, 
effect, it also strengthens the weak 
curing all diseases of the nerves and kid- 
been realized, try Paine’s Celery Com- 


pound; it gives perfect health to all who complain of “their poor backs.” Price $1.00, 
Sop By Druccists. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 





Maud Electric-Light SCIOPTICONS, 
PUBLIC or PR 


For PUB IVATE USE they stand 
Unrivaled, A Specialty of making and 
Coloring Magic-Lantern Slides to order, 





Until Christmas 


Messrs, Tiffany & Co, 


will keep their establish- 
ment open during the even- 
ings. 

Union Square, 


New York. 





REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


+ ns Rees ree 





Over 40,000 in daily use. Send for circular. 
WON 


GOLD MEDAL, SILVER MEDAL, 


AND 


CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD 


At Toronto, August 13th, 1888. 





Miss M. E. ORR, > 
OFFICIAL REPORT. 
*‘On General Writing—law, evidence, and 
commercial matter—Miss M. E. Orr* won 
the Gold Medal for the Championship of 
the World. Mr. McGurrin* won the silver 
medalin the in the same class. 


oS 

* Both Miss Orr and Mr. McGuarrin used 
the Remington Typewriter. 
For FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


WYCKOFF; SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited. 
Corres"ondence solicited. 
\ BA\LEN’S 
\ \NK& PENCIL 
ERASER 


_PAT, APPLIED FOR. 


j 
















Is made from the finest erasive compo nd. formed 
into teeth, that when applied brush the lead from the 
surface withou soiling ordestroying the finish of even 
the finest Tissue Paper. For smoothing the sur- 
face aiteran ink eraser has been used. it gives the 
best. of results. THE iNK KRASER is made from the 
finest steel, and is so arranged, that with a movement 
of the finger, it is wendy Der use or returned to perfect 
security till wanted. The combination of the two in 
one is of great value to all who use a pen and pencil. 


PRICE LIST. 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush........... $1 50 
Bailey’s “ Toilet Brush...... D eehnanebn eas 
Bailev’s sa Hand Brush (size 3x1% in.)..... al 
Batley’s * _ Blacking Dauber................ 
Bailey's = nk and Pencil Eraser......... 2 
Bailey’s © FR BN Bee Bh cvedccscccies 40 
Bailey’s a ss” RRR RRR £0 


Send us postal note and we will forward any of the 
above, prepaid, upoa receipt of price. For sale bv all 
dealers in Toile’ Jdoods. 


C.3.BAILEY & CO., 
132 Pearl St., Boston, Mass, 


HERRING’S 


Safes for Residences. 





WEDDING PRESENTS. HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


CABINETS, WOOD AND METAL. 


JEWEL CASKETS AND CASH BOXEs. 


HERRING & CO., 


251and 252 Broadway, New York, 


WILLA, 


IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Fulton St., onposite DeKalb Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dolls and Holiday Goods. 


We are showing the handsomest assortment of 
French and German Dolls ever displayed in Brook- 
lyn, and a complete line of Dolls’ Clothing, in- 
cluding HATS, DRESSES, JACKETS, CLOAKS, 
WATERPROOFS, SHOES, STOCKINGS, UNDER- 
CLOTHING, and LORGNETTES and PARASOLS. 


Also novelties in LEATHER and FANCY GOODS 
of all kinds and FANS unobtainable elsewhere. 


Our collection of 


JEWELRY 


far exceeds anythirg ever shown im either city. 
A full line of Children’s Books and Games. 


Mh , 


Send a postal-card and get a sample of the 


Best, Cheapest and Oleanest Moth-Proof 


arpet Lining 


IN THE MARKET. 

This lining is com of one sheet of manilla 
paper and one of a soft and yielding felt with an in- 
tervening layer of MOTH PROOF COMPOSITION, 
whieh firmly its them together and renders the 
lining obnoxious to all kinds of vermin. The close 
manilla surface on which the carpet lies keeps the 
dust out of softer felt and admits of heing swe 
without damage and relaid as clean as when new. In 
rolis cf 30 yds. each, at moderate prices to consumers. 


NEW YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO., 


10 Warren Street, New York. 
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has now on exhibition 


EVERYTHING 
UMBRELLAS 
CANES 


HOLIDAY TRADE. 
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MAKER. 





AILEY’ COMPOUND .- 


Light-Spreade ~ 


ing Silver-Plated c. 
CORRUGATED GLASS 
A wonderful 


invention for 
hurc 
&c. Handsome 
Bai 





Cata- 

Rene & price list toon 
- A. J. WIEDENER, 
368. Second St., Phila, 















GREATEST 


INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 


should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CAKS, 
16 Cones por ens. Sete abfttianel for pestage 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
and Sole Manufacturers, @ 


Inventors 
S.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Form and Garden. 


Ss Bdttor will be gad to recewe any 


who feel specially interested in it.) 


HINTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 





BY SARAH G. DULEY, 





THE experiment, by which Dr. Ward, of 
London, discovered that plants would grow 
in a vessel hermetically sealed, is one that 
is easily tried and extremely interesting. A 
small crystal flask, in which some deli- 
cate plant or seedling ferns or grasses are 
growing, forms a charming ornament, and 
one that is universally admired. The pret- 
tiest flasks for the purpose are those of very 
clear thin glass, curving like an elongated 
bubble. They may be found at the stores 
where materials for chemical experiments 
are kept, or at the glass-blowers’. They are 
very easily arranged. A little moist earth 
is deposited in the bottom. A few grass 
seeds and fern spores are sprinkled in, and 
then the flask may be corked and sealed. 
Or if one wishes it to be attractive at once, 
and not be obliged to wait for the develop- 
ment of seed, a little clump of the ebony 
fern, the moonwort, the tiny woodsia, or 
avy small exotic fern may be placed in it. 
Other delicate plants, as the lobelia, lin- 
nwa, speedwell, or pimpernel, are also sat- 
isfactory. Larger plants would soon fillthe 
confined space with a crowded mass of 
green, and, tho not vninteresting, would 
soon wilt and die. To set out a plant at the 
bottom of the flask, tie a small pebble to 
the root of the plant, and with a slender 
stick (a lead-pencil will answer) gently 
push the pebble down into the soft, moist 
soil. Putin the cork, but wait a day or two 
before sealing to see if the moisture is right. 
If the glass is wholly covered with vapor 
most of the time, part of the water should 
be allowed to evaporate by leaving the cork 
out for an hour or more. If, on the other 
hand, the glass is wholly free from vapor, 
more water is needed. When the amount 
of moisture is satisfactorily adjusted, press 
in the cork and seal it. A pretty cover of 
kid or plush may be made to fit over the 
top and conceal the cork.. The flask may 
be suspended by a ribbon or cord to the 
chandelier, or it may be hung in a northern 
window, or in any light place where the 
sun’s rays do not fall directly upon it. Itis 
a miniature world in itself, in which vapor 
rises, condenses, and falls again and again, 
aud plants will grow and increase in beauty 
for many months, without the addition of 
a single drop of water. 

Among the many interesting things that 
may be noted in a walk through the woods 
at this season are acorns that have already 
burst their shells and sent out vigorous 
rootlets, as if impatient of the long time 
that must elapse beforespring. Such acorns 
are found, perhaps, most frequently under 
dwarf and scrub oaks. Gather a number of 
the finest and most symmetrical of these, 
and take them home so carefully that the 
rootlets shall be uninjured. Obtain some 
tiny glass vases, so small that an acorn 
shall just fit into the mouth of one. Some- 
times miniature byacinth glasses may be 
found which are admirable for this purpose. 
Fit an acorn to the glass with the rootlet 
down, and pour in water till it touches the 
lower part of the acorn. Place it on the 
muntel or on asunny window-sill, and in a 
very few days tiny green leaves will be seen 
pushing upward. As the days go by leaf 
after leaf will develop, and before spring it 
will have completed the entire growth that 
it would have made through the following 
summer if it had been left undisturbed in 
its native wild. The clear glass, the shin- 
ing brown shell of the acorn, the dark roots 
and tender green foliage contrast effectively 
with each other; and it is a novel and sug- 
gestive thing to observe from day to day 
the gradual development of the “‘ Monarch 
of the forest.”’ 

A very charming ornament for the win- 
dow may be made with a cocoanut anda 
fern that has running roots with leaf-buds. 
Saw off the top of the cocoanut, remove the 
meat, and burn holes about half an inch in 
diameter at intervals of about two inches 
all over the shell, and two smaller ones at 
the top for the cord or chain by which it 
may be suspended from a hook. Push into 
each hole from the inside a little mass of 
fibrous moss, then fill the shell with moist 
earth adapted to ferns. The moss is to pre- 
vent the earth from falling or washing out 
through the holes. Set out the fern and 
suspend this hanging pot in a sunny win- 
dow. Keep it moist, but not dripping wet, 
and in a comparatively short space of time 
the shell will be covered with eaquisite fo- 
liage ; for the little roots will find their way 
to one after another of the holes till every 





one is occupied. This, when the fern has 
just begun to grow, is a suitable gift for an 
invalid; for it is a pleasant diversion to 
watch for and welcome each fresh green 
bud as it pushes its way out of its little 
window in the rough, dark shell. The best 
ferns for such hanging pots ure varieties of 
the adiantum, they having particularly 
lovely foliage ; but any fern that has roots 
with leaf-buds will grow in this way. 

Wire baskets may be made that are very 
pretty, and for them, other and commoner 
ferns may be used. The wire baskets are to 
be'lined with green moss, which may be so 
skillfully arranged as to quite conceal the 
wire. Then fill them with earth, and in 
them plant ferns with root-stalks that 
creep along the surface of the soil, such as 
the davillia, the Florida polypodium, or the 
lovely gold and silver ferns from California. 
A wire basket, so arranged, seems a pretty 
green globe in the beginniny, but it be 
comes more interesting as clusters of fronds 
appear here and there amid the moss. The 
brown woolly stem of the hare’s-foot fern, 
pushing its way along the surface of the 
basket in advance of the fronds, looks not 
unlike an animal’s tiny paw creeping along 
and clearly shows how this fern came to re- 
ceive its popular and appropriate name. 

Other attractive arrangements of wild- 
wood treasures nay be compassed by one 
living in the country, who desires to send 
some token of remembrance to city friends. 
A large pitcher-plant, with its clusters of 
curious purple-veined pitchers, set in a 
shallow dish of water, will grow apace and 
send up equal:y curious umbrella-shaped 
flowers before spring. Many persons would 
enjoy it more, and find it more interesting 
than some rare and costly exotic. 

Near the saw-mill one may often find 
curving pieces of hemlock bark, one of 
which, with its rich. dark hue, forms an ad- 
mirable base fora small greenery. Heap 
forest soil upon it, and plant in it a root of 
hepatica, rattle-snake plantain, dog-tooth 
violet, spring beauty, or any other pretty 
plant that blooms in the early spring. 
Arrange moss, and partridge vines, and 
lycopodium, and other green things till the 
effect is satisfactory. Sprinkle daily, and 
in a week’s time everything will have set- 
tled into its place and look asif it had al- 
ways grown there. It will tella pleasant 
story to all who love the woods, and it will 
be prized more and more, as one after an- 
other of the buried roots sends up its leaves 
to the air and light. 

A simple bunch of twigs of the Androm- 
eda would prove as acceptable to many as 
the classic mistletoe; for after they have 
been kept in a vase of water in a warm room 
for a few weeks, the buds will slowly change 
to flowers of waxen white, so faintly rose- 
tinted as to suggest a winter sunset on 
fields of snow. 

Various other pleasant devices, similar to 
those given, will readily suggest themselves 
to those true lovers of Nature to whom, as 
if to reward their devotion, she has im- 
parted some few of her countless precious 
secrets, 

GLOUCESTER, MAS8s. 
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GRAPE JUICE FOR USE. 


PURE grape juice, unfermented, is one of 
the most health-giving of things. The most 
strict temperance person can have no more 
cause to oppose it than the eating of fresh 
grapes, i. e., pulp and juice together. Since 
we mentioned the subject last year we learn 
of a greatly increased interest in the sub- 
ject, and that large quantities of the juice 
are being prepared this year for preserva- 
tion. We condense some new statements 
on the subject from various sources : 

“ The large and increasing grape product 
of Western New York is forcing a search 
for new markete, which is new finding 
vent somewhat in the making of unfer- 
mented wine for home use.” 

‘The great Frenchman Pasteur destroys 
the germs of fermentation by heating to 
140° to 150° Fahr., without access of air. 
This is accomplished by running the liquid 
through a crooked pipe or ‘worm,’ some- 
thiug like the worm of a still. The appara- 
tusin use at the Viticultural Station in 
California consists of a coil of one-quarter 
inch block tin pipe, 30 feet long, inserted in 
a 15 gallon boiler. A 20 foot coil of the 
same pipe forms the cooler. The capacity 
of this single pipe is 8 to 10 gallons per hour 
when the tank wateris kept at about 160°. 
To insure the success of the operation, of 
course it is necessary to insure against the 
pasteurized wines being again infected with 
germs by putting it into unclean casks, 
etc., after its treatment.” 

Another way: “ Pick the grapes from the 
stem and wash. Cook with alittle water as 
for jelly, until soft; strain through a flan- 
nel bag. To a quart of juice add three- 











quarters of a pound of granulated sugar. 
Let the juice boil and skim it, then put in 
the sugar and cook until dissolved. Put 
boiling hot in self-sealing jars or bottles 


corked and sealed.”’ 

Sweetened juice: ‘‘Mash the grapes and 
press out the juice. Before boiling sweeten 
as desired with best white sugar; strain 
carefully; fill the bottles and set them 
upon a wooden foundation in a boiler; sur- 
round them with water up to the necks; 
bring toa boil and boil ten minutes; then 
from one of the bottles fill all the rest, to 
make up loss hy evaporation, and cork 
them while hot; after corking, seal the 
corks; the sulphurous acid gas, impregnat- 
ing the juices, will be volatilized and driven 
off by the heat. This can be kept several 
years.””—American Garden. 
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CHERRY GRAFTING. 


EARLY grafting of the cherry in the open 
air is always recommended, and dormant 
buds are considered necessary in grafting 
under cover. The advice is well founded, 
but the true reason for it is rarely given. 
If the stock is as forward in growth as the 
scion, a union of the two can be made quite 
late in the season. The essential requisite 
is that the wood of both should be in the 
same condition. Ina late bulletin of the 
Iowa College Experiment Station, Professor 
Budd cites an instance where it became 
necessary late in April to take up several 
valuable cherry-trees loaded with fruit- 
buds. All the scions were cut off down to 
the two-year-old wood, and set on Mazzard 
seedling roots in the graft-room. The 
grafts were put in the nursery a few days 
later, and over ninety per cent. of them 
made strong growth. In this case the buds 
were started, on one variety, so as to ex- 
hibit the points of the embryo leaves, yet 
the roots taken from the cellar had started 
fully as much. If the seedling had been 
kept dormant in the ice-house, probably 
not a single scion would have united with 
them. This principle applies to all top- 
working in the open air of apple, pear, 
cherry, plum, etc. If the work is deferred 
until the buds on the stocks are well start- 
ed, the scions should be about equally ad- 
vanced.—Garden and Forest. 


a. 


AT the recent chrysanthemum show in 
this city, Mr. James R. Pitcher, of the firm 
of Messrs. Pitcher & Manda, of the United 
States Nursery of Short Hills, N. J., exhib- 
ited one of the most remarkable species of 


chrysanthemums ever seen in this country. 
It is called the Mrs. Alpheus Hardy chrys- 
anthemum after the lady of that name. 
It was sent to her by a friend in Japan and 
by her was given to a florist in Boston who 
at the flowering of the plant became aware 
of its great value and beauty. It is pure 
white in color; the petals are long and in- 
curving, and are furnished with a great 
many hairs from one-twentieth to one-quar- 
ter of an inch long which is a peculiarity 
not often found in any other variety of chrys- 
anthemum. The best specimens were of 
large size, attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion all during the fair. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, ahe clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 





rm) FARMS and MILLSSOLE 
\ 1 and exc! Free Catalogues 
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HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY.N. 











AYERS C 
Sontain, in small compass, the essential 
virtues of the best vegetable catharties, 
They are a sure cure for Costiveness, Indi- 
gestion, and Liver Complaints; are pleasant 
to take; prompt, but mild, in operation, 

Mr. James Quinn. of Middle st., Ha: 
Conn., testifies : “I have used Ayers eng 


for the past thirty years and consider 
an invaluable family medicine.” Gem 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine, 





The finest Meat-Flavoring St 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, om, 
Beat Tea, Sauces and Made Dishes 





EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label, — 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Drugzgists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEaT CO., L’t’d, London 








Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 


E{THER 


Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 


DANTRELL 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 





With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





TRY THEM, 


And you’ll say they are the Handiest Things 


you ever saw. 









Patented. _ 








This Cut is Full Size, 
3 inches. 
Price, per Doz., 25 Cts. 


MANUFACTURERS, 82 BEEKMAN STREET; NEW YORK. 






STRONG 


AND 


DURABLE 
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GEM WIRE 
COAT AND HAT HOOKS. 


No Screws or Tools required in putting 
them up. 


For Sale by Hardware Dealers. 
One Dozen will be Maied to any Address in the U. 
S. on Receipt of Price in Stamps or Silver. 


Van Wagoner & Williams Co,, 
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TRAVEL. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP CF THE 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. & P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 

West, Northwest and Southwest. It | Saintes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS. WA- 

SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 


EKA, 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds oi 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


dad luxury 
ot ee an (daily) between “CHICAGO 
LORADO SPRIN' 





and CO GS, DENVER and PU- 

Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service ( 'y) between CHICAGO and COUNCII. 
BLUFFS (OM. ), and between CHICAGO and 


Sleeping C: 

NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points.in Bouth- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily. 

Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Juseph, Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and 8t. 
The tourist line to the scenic regorts 
and hunting and fishing grounds of tho northwest 
me Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 
the great ‘‘WHE. DAIRY BELT” ot 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 


facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.A. A, HOLBROOK, 

Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 


E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’l Manager. 























The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 8,(00 
miles of railroads, has just opened its Chicage and 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 

aa built t railroad in the United States.”’ The heavi- 

est stee used and curves avoided (a straight 
line having’ been selected). 

Th without controversy, 


the finest in America. Sold “vestibule trains from 
e car tothe rear Pullman. These tins are 





et are already sup- 
Diied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
passage on these trains. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


In the great fume Belt; Turkish, Roman, electro- 
thermal, salt, i sulphur, pee baths; all hydro- 
a baths; electricity in ajl its forms; massage; 

Ae 's treatment o! catarrh and all respiratory 

by inhulation with condensed ait: oxygen 

inbalations Dr. Bergeon’s treatment of respiratory 

diseases by gaseous enemata. Milk and cream from 

tte celebrated Cranmoor farm. Upen tires. Sun 

arlor. Upen from Oct. Ist to 1 y. Ist. with or with- 
out treatment. - CATE, M.D, 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro>s. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 














SPECIMEN COPIES 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card,the name and address to which he 
ike the paper sent, 





r Beanty of Polish, ; 
Miness, D Durability and J oe be, Uwegualien. 
MORS . Proprietors. Canton, Mass. 


BEEBE 
Furnaces and Ranges, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 











The New Beebe Hot-sir Furnace, strictly first- 
class, Gas Tight, Self-cleaning—Powerful Heaters. 
Is unsurpass by any furnace made. Has every im- 
provement. Send for price list. 

JANES & KIRTLAND, 
1246 Rroadwny. New Voerk. 





HINDERCORNS. 


The o re Care for © Corns. Stopol pai pain Ensures 
cotetttotne fect. tie. at bruggists. H. &Co.,N. ¥- 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 
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Terms of Subscription 
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One Month.. ....§@ © One Year......... 4 UL 
Three Months 7 Two Years....... 5 O 
Four Months 100 Three Years..... 7 oO 
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Singic’ Satta ay cents. 
yl CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each 


to any Foreign Country in the ‘Universal 

a nion $1.56 per year additiona: 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT 8& RECEIVED "ROM SU B- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS 4T CLUB 


RATES. 
Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 


payment is 
Sample Sepies Free upon Application 

Make ali remittances payable to the order of THB 
INDEPENDENT 


Remittances should be.made by Post-Office 
Money Order. Bank Check, Dra p Rageems, Exprese 
Money Orders. or Registered Lette: 
‘ostal Notes being peste to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bil! 
SUBSCRIBERS are ‘Fequested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
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are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S a ia) Clubbing List wil! be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Anyone wiat 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT can save » 
very handsome percentage of money by ord sring frow 
our Club-List. 
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‘*The most influential religious organ in the States.”—Spectator, London, Eng. 

‘‘The most interesting religious paper published in the English language.”—The 
Pall Mall Gazette, London, Eng. 

‘* A great religious journal.”—The Advertiser, Boston, Mass. 

‘*Clearly stands in the forefront as a weekly religious naan: "—The Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘* The strongest, largest, best, most widely circulated undenominational evangeli- 
cal religious weekly in this or any other country.”—The Baltimore Methodist, Balti 
more, Md. 

‘* Logical and consistent, with respect for decent men and honest opinions, it has- 
the good will of all Catholics.”—The Catholic Review, 

“It has the properties, tho not the form of a magazine, and there are but few 
magazines whose average table of contents affords a richer intellectual feast.”— 
The American Hebrew, New York City. 

“The best religious paper in the world.”—CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D., late 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 

Our “ leading religious paper.”—FRrancis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Princeton College. 





Among those who have ergagcd to contribute to THE INDEPENDENT during 
the next twelve months are: 

* CARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN OF RUMANIA. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Pror. J. P. MAHAFFY, of Dublin University, Ireland. 

Pror. F. T. PALGRAVE, of Oxford University, England. 

Bishop HENRY C. POTTEk, D.D., LL.D., of New York City. 

RICHARD S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BisHop F. D. HUNTINGTON, DD., LL.D., of Syracuse, N. Y. 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, of New York. 

Pror. GOLDWIN SMITH, of Toronto, Cenada. 

ANDREW LANG, of London, England. 

EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecturer in Cambridge University. England. 

Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

EDWIN P. GOODWIN, D.D., of Chicago. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Maas, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, of Staten Island, N. Y. 

W. E. NORRIS, of Torquay, England. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

MARGARET DELAND, of Boston, Mass, 

FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton College. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind. 

JOAQUIN MILLER, of Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, of Ilford, England, 

JAMES PAYN, editor of The Cornhill Magazine, London, England. 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, of New York City. 

HENRY C. LEA, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University. 

GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford, Conr. 

JUSTIN McCARTHY, Member of the British Parliament. 

A. J. GORDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, of East Gloucester, Mass. 

BisHop WILLIAM C. DOANE, D.D.. LL.D., of Albany, N.-Y. 

CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D., President of Cornell University. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, of Roxbury, Mass. 

HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., of New York City. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University. 

Hon. DORMAN B. EATON, of New York City. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York City. 

Tur Countess VON KROCKOW, of Germany. 

GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., President of Robert College, Constantinople. 
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JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamstown, Mass. 
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AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, of Paris, France. 

WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., of New York City. 
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Pror. H. H. BOYESEN, of Columbia College. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder pever varies. A marvel of purity.strength 


and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 


aary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

mor sade of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 

ders. Sold o poly Sm cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY. 106 Wall st.. N. Y. 


JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
witheut Filth yy Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no equal, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes. 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 

SEND SEVEN TRADEMARKS OR WRAP- 
PERS AND GET a HANDSOME 
SET OF CARDS, 

FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield. Mass. 


~ HENRY F. MILLER, 
PIANOS. 


Recommended by the World's Pre-eminent 
Vocalists and used at their concerts by 
Marie Rose-Mapleson, Adelaide Phillipps, Etelka 
Tenreur Annie Louise Cary, Minnie Hauk, Emma 


phe. Pirst Choice of the Great Pianists.”’ 
Chevalier De Kontski, My decided preference,” 
Edmund Neupert, “Never Pp ayed on afiner.” Wm. 
H. Sherwood, ° ‘The, Best.’ Calixa Lavaliee, “ Per- 
fect.” Louis Maas, * *Unequalied.” 
Interesting Catalogue Sons Free. 
ntion THét INDEPENDE 


HENRY F, “MILLER & SONS, PIANO CO., 
BOSTON; PHILADELPHIA, 


BUY THE WRINGER SAV 
swe MOST LABOR 
PURCHASE GEAR 


Saves half the labor of other 
wringers, and costs but little more. 


=H EMPIRE Gs Sigh as 







W. Co., Auburn, 





BARLOW § INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been full 
ested and indorsed by thousands of housek 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him 4 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 


233 North Second Street, - Philadeiphia 





A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 





Pea 


TRADE M 7 








“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORIO.” 


————ooolTle>=oeleS_S eee 








STEE PENS. 
by allS 


tationers. 


For 


“HEALTH , 


ECONOMY. 

Look at the new style 
Fitting 

Rochester, N. Y.” 


COMFORT,” 
Perfect 
HOUGH & FORD, 


shoes. Prize Medal award- 
‘shoe Manufacturers, 


ed Brussels International 


duced by us this season tor 
hem<2 amen: 1888. 


Ladies’ 
—a 





BROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 J ohn Street, New York 





BROILING, BAKING, 
FO R BOILING, PRESERVING, 


RANITE IRONWARE. 
yy. 





LIGHT; HANDSOME, 
| S WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 


The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen. 


Manufactured only by the 


St. Louis StampingCo.St Louis 


For Sale by all Stove, Hardware and 
House Furnishing Dealers. 


Cook Book and Price List Free on Application. 
Be Sure to Mention this Paper. 











THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


GLOVE - FITTING 
Corsets. 


NEVER HAVE BEEN 
EQUAL TO PRES- 
ENT MAKE, 

MORE POPULAR THAN 

EVER. 
A PERFECT FIT 


CUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS. 


SHORT, MEDIUM 
AND EXTRA 
LONC. 

TWELVE GRADES. 
HIGHEST AWARDS 
GUARANTEED. 


THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST FOR 
QUALITY, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., NEW YORK, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
’ HOLIDAY GIFTS. i 
Diamonds and Watches 
A Specialty. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


PATENT. 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made. 
All f one piece. Goes in like a wedge and files 
around across the button-hole. 

Strong, Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 

This vatent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 
171 Broad way, cor. Cortlandt St., 
New York. 

















Established 1821. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts.,, 
NEW VORK CITY, 


Long A \ TING. 


BROS. 
APPARATUS. 





STEAM 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive PampLlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,52 Union St., Boston, 


A $65.00 
Sewing Machine! 


8.00. 


or Si 
Black Walnut Furniture Cov- 
Drawersand Full 












ON UNITED STATES HISTORY, GEOGRAPH 
a eh an Sor on Shane AR. THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE” PRICE, EACH, SCENTS. These 
Question Books are absolutely without a rival in pre- 
paring for Examinations, for Jooks. Theb pupiis im 

oo], or for use as Reference Books can 
sol in every family that has children to "educate. 
The author of these books is an experienced teacher. 
Cc syguteze mailed free. THe BuRROWS BROTH- 
ERS Co., Publishers and Booksellers, Euclid Avenue, 


Cleveland, O. 
FOR TEACHERS. 


eee |.B.LEL SHAY, 


Successors to 


ome. APPLIN & co. 
ufacturers 0 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
b 27 Sudbury &t., 
~ Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


IF YOU WANT A 
Trunk, Bag or Satchel, 










Established 1780 





80 TO 
CROUCH & 
FITZGERALD, 
The Moat Reliable 


18 C copetnende Ste, 
CORN —~4 nae pet 
556 B ADWA 
BELOW oA e ce ar 
723 gixte AVE. 
BELOW 42d 

NEW YORK. 


“HOME RCISER’? for Brain Work: 
and Sedenia 4 tt 5! G eigen’ totes and Youths; 
the Athlete or invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
= tke, durable, square floor-room; something new. scien- 
ic, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular 

**Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 1 
East 14th Street and 713 5ih Ave. N. Y.¢ ivy 
Prof, D. L. Down, Win. Blaikie, author o 
“ How to get Strong,” says of it: | uever saw 
any other that I liked half as well.” 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 


Branch on on 
87 John St.,New York, 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, | ema Chain and 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
ydranta, Street Washers 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
awarded 
y the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, France, 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 1873: 
and’ Centennial Exhibition 


A SURE CURE ee CATARRH. 
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SOLID SILVER 


Exclusively. 





TRADE 





Whiting Mfg Co... 


SILVERSMITHsS. 





The above trade-mark, to be found on} 
on SOLID SILVER, is a guarantee 
quality as absolute as the Hall Marko 
Engiand. 

Unique and appropriate WEDDING 
GIFTS, in every variety of treatment | 
known to the silversmith’s art. 





COLLAR 
And Pair of Ouffh 


Made of cloth, and 








are completely REVERSIBOR, uate 

pletely SIBL 

PE AME RRINE CS, os vy ot. nome 
AR CO., * 

Illustrated Catalovue free. nad ot, Bate, 


Mass. 








oT EIN WAY 


SOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1886, 
Grand Gold Medai of international 
faventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Wedal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pian Pianos and several meritorious 


aa usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 






























ST BLAG 
T i c uray aS ST SSINGS. 
CLEANFAS! Darning 
nian — ot 
ans Retail 
Guaranteed 27 &B 
not to way,2 W 
ret. Mth St., a 
The wearing 218 Wes 
»: 
quality un- vetoed = 
operat. 107 State St., 
Send for o ag 
price-list. con 
; Church, 
a 
by Lodge, 
> Par lor 
i S.C. 
= Small 
: & CO., 
§ ) Boston, 
Mass, 








Low Esumates. 


eres Dodd’s So 


G AGENCY Bostos 








OVER 7,000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST «: NORTHWEST 
The Unrivaled Equipment of the 


Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 


Portland, Denver, San Francisco” 


and all Pacific Coast Points. 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS : 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 


full information, apply to any Ticket ico, ll 


address the Gen’i Passenger Agent, Chicago,# 
3.M. WHITMAN, 8.0. WICKER, &£. P. WILSO 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. 
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